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ONCORD, the home of Emerson and Alcott, of Haw- 
thorne and Thoreau, becomes more and more a place 
of pilgrimage for those who appreciate what is best, 
thus far, in American literature. Every day, almost, 
brings to that plain Massachusetts town these pilgrims 
from far and near,—old lovers of the place and its 
poets, returning to their first love,—or else new 
comers, who have heard of Concord, and wish to see 
what it is like. Who can explain the geographical 
mystery of genius, or measure its attractive and conse- 
crating force? We visit the slender and sluggish 
Avon winding through green meadows, among 














wooded heights crowned with an old castle, or 
a church-tower, — yet what charms us is not the 
beauty of the scenery, lovely as that is, — we are 
drawn thither by the memory of Shakespeare, 
who rambled in these meadows, sailed on this stream, and made love amid these 
groves of oak and elm. So is it with the quiet loveliness of Concord, 
“Its silver lakes that unexhausted gleam, 
And peaceful woods beside the cottage door.” 


We value these not so much for their ; * * * «Then flows amain 
own grace and charm, as for the pleasure rhe surge of summer's beauty; dell and crag, 
RR nt E : ak fide ta ” Hollow and lake, hillside and pine arcade 
they gave to Emerson and —_ eee, Are touched with genius. Yonder ragged cliff 
who have made the name of Concord as Has thousand faces in a thousand hours. 
famous in America as Stratford is in Eng- * * * * * * * * 
land. Most of all do we think of Emerson — «1 am a willow of the wilderness, 
there, — since to him more than to all the Loving the wind that bent me. All my hurts 
rest does the town owe its celebrity, and My garden spade can heal, A woodland walk, 
by him has its landscape best been painted A quest of river grapes, a mocking thrush, 


A wild rose or rock-loving columbine 


in memorable words : Salve my worst wounds.” ! 





“For me in showers, in sweeping showers the Spring These pictures, and countless more 
Visits the valley, — break away the clouds, — from Emerson’s pen, not only describe 
I bathe in the morn’s soft and silvered air, * pee OR Nes ae 
And loiter willing by yon loitering stream. the scenes amid which he liv ed for half a 
Sparrows far off, and nearer April’s bird, century, but show us, by literal record or 
Blue-coated, flying before from tree to tree, glancing allusion, his whole way of life 
Courageous sings a delicate overture, 

To lead the tardy concert of the year. ' Emerson’s “ Musketaquid.” 
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there. He did not spend so many hours 
of the day abroad in the woods and fields 
as Thoreau or Wordsworth did, but hardly 
any day failed to see him wandering to 
his numerous and familiar haunts, until 
the short illness of which he died kept 


Old Manse, and as far beyond that eastern 
“hilltop over against my house,” from 
which Emerson saw “the spectacle of 
morning from daybreak to sunrise, with 
emotions which an angel might share.” It 
was Called “ Peter’s Field” from its dusky 














The Old Manse, from the Battle Ground. 


him within doors. And with him much 
of the charm of Concord scenery died 
also, — 

“ Now younger pilgrims find the stream, 

The willows and the vine; 

But aye to me the happiest seem 

To draw the dregs of wine.” 

Emerson had visited Concord often as 
a child to see his relatives in the Old 
Manse, which his grandfather built ; had 
been carried there as to a city of refuge, 
with his mother and brothers, in the hard 
winter of 1814-15; had been a school- 
boy, a theological student and a youth- 
ful preacher there, before he made it his 
abode in 1834, the year after his return 
from his first tour in Europe. It was an- 
cestral ground to him, though his family had 
small possessions therein, but his affec- 
tion and his poetic imagination gave him 
indefeasible ownership between the soil 


and the sky, according to the tenure of 


Roman law, 
afterward : — 





as he intimated some years 


“Knows he who tills this lonely field 
To reap its scanty corn, 
What mystic fruit its acres yield 
At midnight and at morn?” 
This field was on the south bank of the 
Concord River, a short half mile below the 


occupant, one Peter, who had succeeded 
to Cesar Robbins—that other African 
who gave his name to the neighboring 
wood. Along this river bank above the 
great meadows, and through the wood, in 
the rear of the pine-crowned ridge where 
his grave is now seen, Emerson had one 
of his favorite walks—— extending as far 
eastward as to “Copan” a small penin- 
sula thrust out into the meadow, on which 
grew oak trees in fantastic forms that sug- 
gested to Ellery Channing the idols of 
Palenque and Copan in Central America. 
This region was one of the earliest fre- 
quented by Emerson, when his four 
brothers, William, Edward, Bulkeley and 
Charles, “came with him to the wood.” 

‘Two of these dear brothers, and the 
most brilliant, Edward and Charles, had 
died before 1838, when that pathetic 
poem, “The Dirge,” was written. ‘They 
were the earliest of Kmerson’s Concord 
friends, and those for whom his attach- 
ment was the strongest; they gave to the 
plain and homely landscape a tinge of 
romance which it had not before, and 
which it has never since lost. Yet was 
there always something romantic about 
the township— from its first history, 
through whose twilight glance dimly In- 
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dian chieftains and a forest-queen, Tahat- 
tawan, with her fortress on Nashawtuc — 
down through the time of Simon Willard, 
the Indian-fighter, and Peter Bulkeley, the 
devout pastor, to the day when King 
George’s red coats, recoiling from the 
musketry of the minute men at the Bridge, 
fled from beneath the window of Parson 
Emerson, in the Old Manse, down the Lex- 
ington road, to Merriam’s Corner, and 
Menotomy, and checked not their flight 
till they were safe in Boston. Now what- 
ever was poetical in the aspect or the 
annals of Concord, Emerson had early 
traced and cherished —to appear after- 
ward in his verse or prose, oftentimes 
where the reader least looks for it. Thus 
in ‘ Hamatreya,” one of those poems 
with a mystical title, that so puzzled his 
early critics, Emerson told in a few lines 
the whole story of rural Concord for two 
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They added ridge to valley, brook to pond, 
And sighed for all that bounded their domain; 
Ah, the hot owner sees not Death, who adds 
Him to his land, a lump of mould the more.” 


Notwithstanding this discouragement 
of ownership, Emerson, with that beauti- 
ful inconsistency which is the key to his 
whole character, became a landowner in 
Concord, and gloried thereat. In one of 
his hundred lectures before the Lyceum 
there (in December, 1857), I heard him 
say: “The place where a thoughtful man 
in the country feels the joy of eminent 
domain is his wood lot. If he suffer from 
accident or low spirits, his spirits rise 
when he enters it. I could not chide the 
citizen who should ruin himself to buy a 


“The Lonely Cottage on the Hill.” 


centuries, — beginning with a bead-roll of 


the names of the English colonists there : 


“Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hosmer, Merriam, 

Flint, 

Possessed the land which rendered to their toil 

Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool and 
*wood,. 

Where are these men? 
ground, 

And strangers, fond as they, their furrows plow. 

Earth laughs in flowers to see her boastful boys 

Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is not 
theirs; 

Who steer the plow, but cannot steer their feet 

Clear of the grave. 


Asleep beneath their 


patch of heavy oak timber. I admire in 
trees the creation of property so clean of 
tears, of crime, even of care. ‘They grow 
at nobody’s cost, and for everybody’s 
comfort. When Nero advertised for a 
new luxury, a walk in the woods should 
have been offered. I think no pursuit 
has more breath of immortality in it. 
’'Tis one of the secrets for dodging old 
age ; for Nature makes a like impression 
on age as on youth. It is the best of 
humanity that goes out to walk. In 
happy hours all affairs may wisely be post- 
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” 


poned for this.” Emerson acted upon 
this rule, and perambulated the roads and 
wood-paths of Concord for many years, — 
sometimes with a companion, but more 






often alone. He quoted Dr. “- 
Johnson as saying, “ Few 
men know how to take a” 
walk,” adding for himself 2 
that it isa fine art. “‘There 

are degrees of proficiency, 

and we distinguish the pro- 
fessors from the apprentices. The qualifi- 
cations are endurance, plain clothes, old 
shoes, an eye for nature, good humor, vast 
curiosity, good speech, good silence, and 
nothing too much. We have the finest 
climate in the world for this purpose ; if 
we have coarse days, and dog-days, and 
white days, we have also yellow days, and 
crystal days,— days neither hot nor cold, 
but the perfection of temperature. ‘The 
world has nothing to offer more rich than 
the days that October always brings us, 
when after the first frosts, a steady shower 
of gold falls in the strong south wind, 
from the maples and hickories. And in 
summer we have scores of days, when the 
heat is so rich, yet so tempered, that it is 
delicious to live. For walking you must 
have a broken country, neither flat, like 
the prairie, nor precipitous like New 
Hampshire. ‘The more reason we have 
to be content with the felicity of our 
slopes in Massachusetts, — rocky, broken 
and surprising, but without this Alpine 
inconveniency.”’ 


Of all the companions with whom 
Emerson rambled abroad, none had a 
surer instinct for scenery and impressions 
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than Ellery Channing. Describing an 
afternoon with him in October, 1848, 
Emerson said: “In walking with Ellery 
you shall always see what was never 
before shown to the eye of man. We 
struck across an orchard to a steep hill of 
the right New Hampshire slope, newly 
cleared of wood, and came presently into 
rudest woodland landscapes, unknown, 
undescribed, and hitherto wnwalked by 
us Saturday afternoon professors. ‘The 
sun was setting behind terraces of pines, 
disposed in groups unimaginable by land- 
scape gardeners. ‘Through a clump of 
apple-trees, over a long ridge with fair 
outsight of the river, and across the Nat- 
Meadow Brook, we came out upon “the 
banks of the river just below James 
Brown’s. (This is a little southwest of 
the village, half-way from the town square 
to White Pond.) Ellery proposed that 
we should send the Horticultural Society 
our notes,—‘'Took an apple near the 
White Pond fork of the Duganne trail, an 
apple of the Beware-of- This variety,—a 
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true Zouch-me-if-vou-Dare, — Seek - no- 
Surther-of-This.’ We had much talk of 
books and lands, and arts and farmers.”’ 
The farmers of Concord, to be sure, 
were a frequent theme with these profes- 
sional walkers, who crossed their fields, 
leaped their fences, and gathered new 
and strange fruits from the wild trees of 
their pastures. ‘These farms which make 
up the town, are now but a small part of 


that demesne of the mind which goes 
by the name of Concord. All at once 


their “sitfast acres,” as Emerson called 
them, began to yield poets and philoso- 
phers, whose lines have gone forth unto 
the ends of the earth. Or, as our poet 
said to the farmers about him : 


“(ne harvest from your field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop those acres yield 
Which I gather in a song.” 
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thorne, Channing or some other holds the 
pen. From his hill, Ponkawtasset, in 
1845, Ellery Channing looking down on 
the river and its intervale, thus contrib- 
uted his chapter to the farmers’ chronicle : 


“In my small cottage on the lonely hill, 
Where like a hermit I must bide my time, 
Surrounded by a landscape lying still 
All seasons through, as in the winter’s prime,— 
Rude and as homely as these verses chime,— 
I have a satisfaction which no king 
Has often felt — or Fortune’s happier thing. 


“For all about me live New England men, 
Their humble houses meet my daily gaze,— 
The children-of this land, where life again 
Flows like a great stream in sunshiny ways; 
This is a joy —to know them — and my days 
Are filled with love to meditate on them, 
These native gentlemen on Nature’s hem. 


“This man takes pleasure o’er the crackling fire; 
His glittering axe subdued the monarch oak ; 
He earned the cheerful blaze 


by something 
higher 





The Samuel Hoar Place. 


It is this aftermath of the 
meadows that now concerns 
more than all the harvests that went 
before or shall come after. And yet the 
farmer has his place of honor in the song 
and the story, whether Emerson or Haw- 


Concord 
mankind 


Than pensioned blows, — he owned the tree he 
stroke, 

And knows the value of the distant smoke, 

When he returns at night, his labor done, 

Matched in his action with the long day’s sun. 


It is in this idealizing manner that the 
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Concord authors speak of their neighbors 
who own and till the soil,—and so there 
has been a greater affinity here between 
the man with the hoe and the man with 
the pen, than in most places. These 
authors also each took his turn at the 
plow or the spade, or some other farm- 
tool; and I have seen Alcott hoeing in 





Thoreau s 


his garden, and Emerson up in an apple- 
tree, with saw and shears, pruning the 
branches. Hawthorne milked refractory 
cows at Brook Farm, and wore his woollen 
frock at the Old Manse. ‘Thoreau has 
described his own farm labor, and Chan- 
ning, in his “ Woodman,” pictures the 
scenes of that winter when he chopped 
trees ina Concord wood lot. Before that 
he had split rails on an Illinois prairie, 
and lived ina log hut there. But they 
could all see the other side of the farmer’s 
life — such golden opportunities and such 
trivial results —as in the life of other 
men. In a passage from his Journal, 
which Channing has copied in his life of 
Thoreau, Emerson says, “There below 


are those farms, but the life of farmers 
is unpoetic. ‘The life of labor does not 
make men, but drudges. The farmer is 
an enchanted laborer, who, after toiling 
his brains out, sacrificing religion, love, 
hope, courage, to toil, turns out a bank- 
rupt, as well as the shopman.” ‘This was 
the reverse of the shield. Yet his neigh- 





Birth-place. 


bor and friend for many years was a 
farmer, — Edmund Hosmer, whose pictu- 
resque dwelling by the river is here repre- 
sented, and over whose well-tilled acres 
Emerson was fond of walking and of 
leading his companions. 

I suppose that it was with Hosmer in 
mind that Emerson wrote for his unfin- 
ished poem of “Saadi,’’ those lines on 
Hassan, the camel-driver, which Chan- 
ning, in his life of ‘Thoreau, was the first 
to publish : 

“ Said Saadi, — When I stood before 

Hassan, the camel-driver’s door, 

I scorned the fame of Timour brave; 
Timour to Hassan was a slave, 

In every glance of Hassan’s eye 

I read rich years of victory; 
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And I, who cower mean and small 

In the frequent interval 

When wisdom not with me resides, 
Worship Toil’s wisdom that abides! 

I shunned his eyes — the faithful man’s, 
I shunned the toiling Hassan’s glance.” 


At the other extreme of the social 
scale, yet not many generations removed 


- 
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those also which could not be stated.” 
This recalls the saying ascribed to Bacon, 
“Manifest virtues procure reputation ; 
occult ones procure fortune.”” Miss Hoar 
lived with her father in his conspicuous 
house on the village street, of which a 
sketch is here given; she accompanied 
him to South Carolina in 1844, and was 





The Thoreau-Alcott House. 


from the toiling farmer, stood the family 
of Samuel Hoar, who had married a 
daughter of Roger Sherman, (the Con- 
necticut statesman, bred a shoemaker) 


and who stood in Emerson’s mind _ for 
something consular and generous, as 
indeed he was. His daughter, Miss 


Elizabeth Hoar, who would have married 
Charles Emerson, but for his early death, 
was one of the dearest of Emerson’s Con- 
cord friends, and his counsellor in many 
matters, intellectual and spiritual. He 
called her “Elizabeth the Wise,’ and 
praised her cheerful outlook on life, the 
admirable fairness of her mind, and her 
true and delicate sensibility. One dis- 
tinction made by her and cited by Mr. 
Cabot, though it has the advantage of 
being reported in Emerson’s exquisite 
diction, should be given here, to show 
the quality of her intelligence: “ Eliza- 
beth defined common sense as the per- 
ception of the inevitable laws of existence. 
The philosophers considered only such 
laws as could be stated ; but sensible men 


banished with him from that ungenerous 
State, which in its love of human slavery, 
forgot its own canons of courtesy. ‘This 
drew from Emerson the remark, — “There 
is but one man in South Carolina, as far 
as I can see; the rest are but repeaters 
of his mind,’”’—and that man, of course, 
was Calhoun. Samuel Hoar died in 
1856; Elizabeth, in 1880; of her broth- 
ers, one (Edward) was the companion 
of Thoreau in some of his excursions ; 
the others are Judge Hoar and Senator 
Hoar. ‘Their mother it was, who said of 
Thoreau: “ He talks about Nature just as 
if she had been born and brought up in 
Concord.” 

Perhaps Nature had that birth and 
training,—it was a good place for her. 
But Henry Thoreau certainly was born 
and bred in the town, of which Elizabeth 
Hoar said, “ Concord is his monument, 
adorned with inscriptions by his own 
hand.” He was born in the old-fashioned 
house which Miss Richardson’s sketch has 
restored to its primitive aspect, — for 
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though standing yet, it has been removed, 
after the Concord fashion, to another site, 
and has lost the quaint sloping roof, which 
gave it an old-world character, like the 
similar farmhouse in Torrington, Ct., 
where John Brown was_ born. This 
“Minot house ” (for Thoreau was born 
in the home of his maternal grandmother, 
Mrs. Minot, in July, 1817,) stood on the 
right hand of the “ Virginia Road,” as you 
come from Lexington to Concord by that 
route, — “an old-fashioned, winding, at 
length deserted pathway.” Channing calls 
it, —‘‘the more smiling for its forked 
orchards, tumbling walls, and mossy 





great tract sometimes called ‘ Bedford 
levels,’ where rises the Shawsheen river.”’ 
Thoreau only lived in this house eight 
months, yet such was his memory that 
he could remember a flock of ducks 
which his baby eyes rested on there. As 
a child he was next brought to the village 
of Concord —from which his birthplace is 
distant more than a mile to the northeast 
and in that village and its environing 
woods, he lived nearly all his life. He 
died in the Alcott-Thoreau house on the 
village street, half-way between the river 
bank and the Fitchburg railroad, in May, 
1862. The trees around this house, as 








The Orchard House, Mr. Alcott's Earlier Concord Home 


banks.”’ It occupied a low knoll, over- 
looking a wide region of tame or wild 
country ; “about the house are pleasant, 
sunny meadows, deep with their beds 
of peat, so cheering with its homely, 
hearthlike fragrance ; and in front run a 
constant stream through the centre of that 


shown in the engraving, were nearly all 
planted by Thoreau; the projecting L 
with the chimney contained, in its upper 
story, the shop where the ‘Thoreau family 
made lead pencils, and prepared plum- 
bago for electrotyping,—which was the 
modest bread-winning occupation of 
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Henry Thoreau’s fath- 
er, and which he 





handed down to his 
children. ‘This house 
was purchased by 


Louisa Alcott, in 1877, 
after the death of 
Sophia Thoreau, the 
last of the children, 
and it was the home 
of the Alcott family 
for nearly ten years. 
Mrs. Alcott died there 
in October, 1877, and 
Mr. Alcott was there 
attacked in October, 
1882, with the par- 
alytic stroke from 
which he never fully 
recovered. He left 
this house in 1886, 
and died in Boston, 
March, 1888. The 
house stands on the 
south side of the street, 
facing the north, and 
directly opposite, dur- 
ing Thoreau’s lifetime, 
stood the house of El- 
lery Channing, whose 
garden ran to the river 
bank ; and there under 
a rank of tall willows, 
Thoreau kept his last 
boat. His first boat, with which he and 
his brother John sailed down the Concord 
River and up the Merrimack, in 1839, 
had been made over to Hawthorne in 
1843, and was that in which Hawthorne 
and Channing made their excursions up 
the Assabet, as described in “ Mosses from 
an Old Manse.”’ 

When, in October, 1834, Emerson came 
to reside with his mother in the Old Manse, 
Thoreau, a lad of seventeen, was at Har- 
vard College, where he graduated in 1837 ; 
Alcott was newly returned from Philadel- 
phia to Boston, to begin there his famous 
and unfortunate Temple School; Haw- 
thorne had not emerged from his dim 
chamber at Salem, where he wrote tales, 
and waited for the age to find him out ; and 
Channing was a lad of sixteen in Boston, 
having left the Round Hill School at 
Northampton, where he had for fellow- 
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View from Eastern Hill 


pupils, much older than himself, Motley, 
the historian, and ‘IT. G. Appleton, the 
wit of Boston. Emerson himself was at 
that time but one and thirty; Alcott, 
thirty-five ; Hawthorne, thirty. ‘Thoreau 
was native to Concord, and Emerson had 
ancestral roots there; but it was partly 
chance and partly mutual attraction which 
brought these friends all together by the 
winding river, in 1842. Emerson had 
thought of a possible retreat to the Berk- 
shire hills, or even to the Maine woods ; 
and when in 1834-5 he became engaged 
to Miss Jackson, of Plymouth, she sought 
to fix his residence in that town. His 
reply is worth noting, as it indicates how 
early he had chosen the vocation of poet. 
He wrote in the spring of 1885: “I am 
born a poet, —of a low class, without 
doubt, yet a poet. That is my nature 
and vocation. My singing, be sure, is 
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very husky, and is for the most part, in 
prose. Still, I am a poet, in the sense of 
a perceiver and dear lover of the har- 
monies that are in the soul and in matter. 
A sunset, a snowstorm, a forest, a certain 
river-view, are more to me than many 
friends, and do ordinarily divide my day 
with my books. Wherever I go, there- 
fore, I guard and study my rambling pro- 
pensities. Now Concord is only one of 
a hundred towns in which I could find 
these necessary objects, but Plymouth, I 
fear, is not one. Plymouth is streets.” 
This was conclusive, and Concord was 
chosen. So was the site of their new 
house, — for in April, 1835, he wrote to his 
brother in New York ;—‘I hope to hire 
a house and set up a fireside next Sep- 
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Emerson’s Journal, “to the top of Dr. 
Ripley’s hill, and renewed my vows to 
the genius of that place. Somewhat of 
awe, somewhat grand and solemn, mingled 
with the beauty that shined afar, around. 
I beheld the river, like God’s love, jour- 
neying out of the gray past into the green 
future.” In some verses of the same 
period, but little known, he gives this 
companion picture of sunrise : 


“Stand upon this pasture hill, 

Face the Eastern star :ntil 

The slow eye of heaven shall show 

The world above, the world below. 
Behold the miracle ! 

Thou saw’st but now the twilight sad, 

And stood beneath the firmament 

A watchman in a dark gray tent, 

Waiting till God create the Earth, — 











Concord River. 


tember. Perhaps Charles, also; and a 
year hence shall we not build a house on 
Grandfather’s hill, facing Wachusett, 
Monadnoc, and the setting sun?” ‘This 
was the “ Eastern Hill,’’ opposite the Old 
Manse (for “ Grandfather ’’”’ was Dr. 
Ripley, the old minister, who lived there) 
—a place sacred to the brothers. “I 
went Sunday evening, at sundown,” says 


Behold the new majestic birth! 
Sleeps the vast East in pleaséd peace, 
Up the far mountain walls, the streams increase 
Inundating the heaven 
With spouting streams and waves of light, 
Which round the floating isles unite.” 


Here the verse is unfinished, and even 
the thought is halting or redundant, — but 
the picture is impressive. Our artist has 
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The Baker Farn 


given the present slope and vestment of 
this hill, looking towards “the green 
Musketaquid,”’ and across it to the op- 
posite slope of Ponkawtasset, where after- 
wards stood Channing’s “small cottage 
on the lonely hill.” The projected house 
was never built, for Emerson bought a 
house elsewhere, and Charles Emerson 
died in May, 1836. 

Already in 1834 had Emerson’s first 
book, “ Nature,”’ begun to take form, and 
it is traditional that it was mainly written 
in the Old Manse. It came out anony- 
mously, and when the inquiry was made 
in 1836, “ Who is the author of Nature ?” 
some wit had his answer ready — “ God 
and Waldo Emerson.” With this little 
book New England Transcendentalism 
was introduced to the world, — not, as 
Emerson playfully said afterward, “as a 
known and fixed element like salt or 
meal,’’ — but as avivid and rather indefi- 
nite potentiality. Yet, such as it was, it 
had a long career and noteworthy results. 
In consequence, partly, of Emerson’s mar- 
riage in Plymouth, for all practical pur- 
poses thereafter, Concord and Plymouth 
were the two shire-towns of Transcenden- 


talism; and though Alcott, Emerson, 
Channing, and Thoreau were more at 
home in Concord, they were familiar with 
Plymouth, too — its Pilgrim Rock, its Hill- 
side garden, its warm, sandy wood roads 
(warm in winter and cool in summer), 
and its breezy Island out in the bay. It 
was while preaching and lecturing at Ply- 
mouth in 1833-4, that Emerson became 
the lover and the betrothed of Miss Jack- 
son (whom he married in September, 
1835), and it was one of the towns where 
he continued to lecture for years. Mars- 
ton Watson, of Plymouth, who was at 
Harvard College with Thoreau, and who, 
after graduating in 1838, took to garden- 
ing and tree-planting on a hillside of his 
native town, was one of the Transcen- 
dental circle, and made his country house 
of Hillside a resort for the brethren of 
the faith. Alcott thus describes the spot, 
in a sonnet to Watson : 


“Thou, better taught, on worthiest aims intent, 
Short distance from the Pilgrim’s sea-washed 
street 
Thine orchard planted; grove and garden there 
And sheltering coppice hide thy mansion neat, 
By winding alley reached, and gay parterre; 
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Where cordial 
meet 
From courteous host and graceful lady fair; 
Then thy choice fruit we taste, thy wisdom hived, 
England’s rare Evelyn in thee revived.” 


welcome chosen friends shall 


It once happened that Alcott and 
Thoreau spent some days together at Hill- 
side, and in their walks through the sur- 
rounding wood they encountered the 
remains of a dead hog — his white, firm 
jawbone, and his bristles quite untouched 
by decay. ‘You see,” said Thoreau to his 
vegetarian friend, “here is something 
that succeeded, besides spirituality and 
thought, — here is the tough child of 
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all other interests. Is Nature as full of 
vigor to your eyes as ever, or do you 
detect some falling off, at last? What a 
prospect youcan get every morning, from 
the hilltop east of your house! I think 
that even the heathen that I am, I could 
say, or sing, or dance morning prayers 
there of some kind.” 

So it seems that the Transcendentalists, 
like the Zoroastrians, worshipped on the 
hilltops, and liked each to have one of 
his own; Emerson, as we saw, had early 
celebrated his Eastern hill; Channing 


had his cottage on the hill; Alcott, when 
he laid out the estate which Hawthorne 
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nature,’”’— and they fell into high converse 
respecting the bristly darling of the great 
mother. Returning to Concord (this was 
in April, 1858) Thoreau wrote to Watson : 
“Is the mystery of the hog’s bristles 
cleared up? and with it that of our life? 
It is the one question, to the exclusion of 








of Emerson 


afterwards occupied, called it “ Hillside,” 
and resorted to its ridge for the morning 
and evening view; while Thoreau, in his 
long rambles, had many hilltops for his 
worship. One of these, ( whimsically 
called Conantum by Channing, because 
it was part of the large farm of Eben 
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Conant) looks down upon Fairhaven 
Bay and Baker Farm,— places of much 
resort in the days that we speak of. 

The first walk I ever took with Emer- 
son was to Walden, in 1854; and one of 
the first after I came to live in Concord 
in 1855, was to Baker Farm, beyond 
Walden,—a tract of meadow, upland, 
orchard and woodland, lying on the north- 
east side of Fairhaven Bay, opposite Conan- 
tum, and running down, with a fair lawn, 
along a brook, to that lovely water. It is 
much changed now, — the “ trivial cabin,” 
where Thoreau found the Irish family of 
John Field, has long since gone to de- 
struction, and a great brick and stone 
villa, with a high terrace in front, and 
huge stables on the ridge behind, now 
looks out upon Fairhaven, and the scene 
that was so lovely in Thoreau’s and 
Channing’s time. It was Channing who, 
in 1847, or thereabout, made the verses 
which Thoreau quotes in his chapter on 
Baker Farm in “ Walden.” ‘ My way,”’ 
says Thoreau, “as I set out one afternoon 
to go a-fishing to Fairhaven, through the 
woods, led through Pleasant Meadow, an 
adjunct of the Baker Farm, that retreat 
of which a poet has since sung, be- 
ginning,— 
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“Thy entry is a pleasant field 
Which some mossy fruit-trees yield 
Partly to a ruddy brook, 

By giiding musquash undertook, 
And mercurial trout 
Darting about.” 


Thoreau omits most of this singular 
poem, which so well paints the landscape 
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as Emerson showed it to me, in that after- 


noon of May, 1855, when we wandered 
through it. 


“ Cell of seclusion, 
Haunt of old time, 
Rid of confusion, 
/ Empty of crime; 
Landscape where the richest element 
Is a little sunshine innocent. 


“In thy insidious marsh, 
In thy cold, opaque wood, 
Thy artless meadows, 
And forked orchard’s writhing mood, 
Still Baker Farm! 
There lies in thee a fourfold charm. 


“ And here a poet builded 

In the completed years, — 

For behold! a trivial cabin 

That to destruction steers. 
And west trends blue Fairhaven bay, 
O’er whose stained rocks the white pines 

sway; 

And south slopes Nobscot grand, 
And north the still Cliffs stand. 


“Pan of unwrinkled cream, 
May some poet dash thee in his churn! 
And, with thy beauty mad, 
Verse thee in rhymes that burn,— 
Thy beauty — the beauty of Baker Farm — 


In the drying field, 
And the knotty tree, 
In hassock and bield, 
And marshes at sea. 
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“Tdleness is in thy preaching, 
Simpleness is all thy teaching ! 
Churches in these steepled woods, 
Galleries of green solitudes, 
Fretted never bya noise, - 
Eloquence that each enjoys. 

Come ye who love 
And ye who hate, 
Children of the holy Dove, 
And Guy Faux of the State, 
And hang conspiracies 
From the tough rafters of the trees! 





* Still Baker Farm! 

So fair a lesson thou dost set, 
Lesson no one may forget; 
Commensurately wise, 
Consistent sanctities; 
Value that cannot be spent, 
Volume that cannot be lent, 
lor Heaven thou art meant! 


What a medley of thoughts ! you will say, 
Yet 
all this could that tranquil scenery sug 
gest to the imaginative soul, — to 


what a kaleidoscope of pictures ! 


“ That inward eye 
NVhich is the bliss of solitude. 


Thoreau himself was inspired by it, 
when he said: “ My haste to catch pu k 
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meadows, in 


erel, wading in retired 
sloughs and bog-holes, in forlorn and 
savage places, appeared for an instant 
trivial to me, who had been sent to school 
and college. But as I ran down the hill 
towards the reddening west, with the 
rainbow over my shoulder, and some faint 
tinkling sounds borne to my ear through 
the cleansed air from I know not what 
quarter, my good genius seemed to say, — 
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“Go fish and hunt far and 


wide ; day by day farther and 
wider ; and rest thee by many 
brooks and hearthsides with- 
out misgiving. Rise free from 
care before the dawn, and 
seek adventures. Let the 
noon find thee by other lakes, 
and night overtake thee every- 
where at home. ‘There are 
no larger fields than these, - 
no worthier games than may here be 
played.”” And indeed, such was ‘Thoreau’s 
life, as we look back upon it,—a game 
played in the great fields of Nature,—a 
ramble through time and eternity, where 
each locality, like these environs of Con 
cord, became by turns magically vast and 
magically small, — the macrocosm and the 
microcosm of the Universe. 

Crossing by boat to Conantum, from 
Baker Farm, (which is in the town cf 
Lincoln ) a short mile took Emerson ard 
his friends to White Pond, in the south 
west corner of Concord, near to Sudbury. 
This was one of their less frequent resorts, 
but of an unequalled beauty in certain 
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days. Thoreau said of it: “As at 
Walden, in sultry dog-day weather, look- 
ing down through the woods on some of 
its bays, its waters are of a misty bluish- 
green or glaucous color. One who fre- 
quents it proposes to call it Virid Lake.” 
This was Channing, no doubt, who had 
an artist’s eye for color, and could lead 
his companion where the loveliest effects 
were always to be seen. How much of 
Channing and how much of Emerson 
enters into the description which they 
both gave of this lake, after their visit in 
1848, it would be hard to say,-— but thus 
it stands in Emerson’s journal, which 
often owed some of its best suggestions, 
but never its best periods to Channing’s, 
or Thoreau’s perceptive and creative 
imagination : 

« Another walk with Ellery Channing, 
well worth commemoration, if that were 
possible ; but no pen could write what we 
saw; it needs the pencils of all the 
painters that ever existed to aid the 
description. We went to White Pond, a 
pretty little Indian bath, lonely now as 
Walden once was; we could almost see 
the sachem in his canoe in a_ shadowy 
cove. Making the circuit of the lake, on 
the shore, we came at last to see some 
marvellous reflections of the colored 
woods in the water, of such singular 
beauty and novelty that they held us fast 
to the spot, almost to the going down of 
the sun. ‘The water was very slightly 
rippled, which took their proper character 
from the pines, birches and few oaks 
which composed the grove ; and the sub 
marine wood seemed all made of Lom 
bardy poplar, with such delicious green, 
stained by gleams of mahogany from the 
oaks, and streaks of white from the 
birches, — every moment growing more 
excellent. It was the world seen through 
a prism, and set Ellery on wonderful 
Lucretian theories of ‘law and design.’ 
For how many ages of lovely days has 
that pretty wilderness of White Pond 
received the sun and clouds into its 
transparencies, and woven each day new 
webs of birch and pine,— shooting into 
wilder angles and more fantastic crossings 
of these coarse threads, which in the 
water, have such momentary elegance.” 

But Channing, twenty years later, after 





Thoreau’s death, himself described White 
Pond in a poem, from which a few well- 
picturing or pathetic verses may be 
quoted : 


“Gem of the wood, and playmate of the sky, 

How glad on thee we rest a weary eye! , 

When the late plowman from the field goes home, 

And leaves us free thy solitudes to roam. 

Who haunts thy woodpath? ne’er in summer 
pressed 

Save by the rabbit’s foot, the pheasant’s breast; 

Naught save the blue kingfisher rattling past, 

Or leaping frog that breaks his lengthened fast; 

Naught save the falling hues, when Autumn’s sigh 

Beguiles the maples to a sad reply, 

Or some peculiar air a sapless leaf 

Guides o’er thy ocean by its compass brief. 

Save One whom often here glad Nature found 

Seated beneath yon thorn, or on the ground 

Poring content, when frosty Autumn bore 

Of wilding fruit to Earth that bitter store. 

O, welcome He to thrush and various jay, 

And echoing every period of the day,— 

To each clear hyla trilling the new spring, 

And late gray goose, buoyed on his icy wing! 

With thee He is associate. Hence I love 

Thy gleams, White Pond! thy dark familiar 
grove, 

Thy deep green shadows, clefts of pasture- 
ground, — 

Mayhap a distant bleat the single sound, 

One distant cloud the sailor of the sky, 

One voice — to which my inmost thoughts reply.”’ 


The places already mentioned were of 
those which Emerson and his friends most 
frequented, but there were others — the 
Cliffs and Nashawtuc, overlooking the 
river, along which, oftentimes their path 
was the wake of their boat; the Walden 
woods and the Hill of Three Friends — 
I-merson, Channing, and ‘Thoreau — rising 
above the Pond ; the Great Meadows, the 
Estabrook country, Mason’s pasture, Flint’s 
Pond, Bateman’s Pond, the banks of the 
Assabet, and the hill Anursnac towering 
above it, the highest in Concord. ‘These 
and many another rural scene rise in the 
memory as I recall the hundreds of rambles 
I have taken with these friends, or heard 
them describe. ‘The spirit of the lana- 
scape has been given by each writer in many 
detached sketches, some of which I have 
cited, — by Emerson, Alcott, Hawthorne, 
Channing and ‘Thoreau, — and these have 
become a familiar portion of our litera- 
ture. But a youthful and unknown poet, 
who sang sweetly, but for too short a sea- 
son, has conveyed in pleasing verse his 
perception of the whole scene amidst 
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which these famous men moved for so 
many years. Something of Keats’s echoes 
through the stanzas wherein he portrays 
the experiences and dreams of boyhood. 


CONCORD RIVER. 


“Gently the River, with an even flow, 
Marks the broad plain of grassy meadow-land, 
Or, swifter moving when the March winds blow, 
Casts on its bank faint lines of shining sand; 
3ut fairest when, by summer zephyrs fanned, 
Agleam with the last glow of dying day, 
Gold dints appear amid the billowy gray. 
“As the months pass, the 
delight; 
For ere the springtime’s early freshness fades, 
When May’s soft fingers, healing Winter’s blight, 
Open young buds in the far woodland glades, 
There shoots the water-grass, with slender blades; 
And violets don their purple-tinted robes, 
Whereon the dewdrops hang their pearly globes. 


stream gives new 


“Or when hot Summer comes across the hills, — 
Her wavy locks with roses white and red, 
With scarlet poppies whence soft sleep distills, 
And with imperial lilies garlanded, — 
She who rich odors all around doth shed, — 
Then soothing ’tis, where trees arch overhead, 
To moor the floating skiff, and idly lie, 
Watching the birds high-soaring in the sky. 
“And next, when 
crowned 
With vine-leaves, through the sere brown meadow 
wends, 
When woods re-echo to the baying hound, 
And the light leaf slow to the stream descends; 
Where the tall gracile elm his branches bends, 
Great joy it is along the bank to stray, 
Culling the feathery grasses on the way. 


Autumn, his .dark temples 


“Or last, when Winter binds the river bright 

With hard and gleaming ice —a swift-forged 
chain — 

Even in that chill season ’tis delight, 
To roam across that broad and glittering plain, 
Or skim its surface, as the short days wane, 
Gliding along with swift and steel-bound feet : 
— Truly, the changes of the year are sweet!” 


I have skated with Emerson on Wal- 
den, and with Thoreau on the Musketa- 
quid ; have swum with Alcott in the green 
water of Thoreau’s Cove, and with Thor- 
eau himself in the Assabet; with Chan- 
ning in every stream and lake of Concord. 

The view of the Concord River given 
in this article is of that part of the 
stream, before the Assabet falls into it, 
where Thoreau most frequently sailed in 
his boat, and along which, or in sight of 
which, he preferred to ramble. This long 
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reach of the river lay to the west and 
southwest of his various homes in the 
village, and therefore it was in this direc- 
tion that he instinctively turned, as he 
said in one of his essays : 


“When I go out of the house for a walk, 
uncertain as yet whither I will bend my steps, and 
submit myself to my instinct to decide for me, I 
find, strange and whimsical as it may seem, that 
I finally and inevitably settle southwest. My 
needle is slow to settle,— varies a few degrees, 
and does not always point due southwest; but it 
always settles between west and south-southwest. 
The future lies that way to me, and the earth 
seems more unexhausted and richer on that side. 
Eastward I go only by force; but westward I go 
free.” 


The river in a flood, Thoreau said : 


* Sleeps from Nashawtuc to the Cliff 
Unrutfled by a single skiff.” 


It is this very reach, “ from Nashawtuc 
to the Cliff,” that is pictured ; and along 
this Thoreau’s Worcester friends, Blake 
and Brown, used to come skating in the 
winter, accompanied by him on their 
return trip. 

These men were followers of Nature in 
all her recesses, and lovers of whatever 
she could show of glad or sad. In con- 
trast with the smooth youthfulness of the 
verses just cited, let us read Channing’s 
“Flight of the Wild Geese,” which Emer- 
son kept in his portfolio for years, hoping 
to find the right syllables to represent the 
cry of that migrating bird, —and finally 
printed it in his “ Parnassus” without the 
expressive chorus : 


“ Rambling along-the marshes 
On the bank of the Assabet, 
Sounding myself as to how it went, 
Praying that I might not forget, 
And all uncertain 
Whether I was in the right 
Toiling to lift Time’s curtain, — 
And if I burnt the strongest light, — 
Suddenly, high in the air, 
I heard the travelled geese their overture 

prepare. 


“ Stirred above this patched ball 
The wild geese flew, — 
(Not half so wild as that doth me befall 
Or, swollen Wisdom, you.) 
In the front there fetched a leader, 
Him behind the line spread out, 
And waved about, — 
For ’twas near night, 
When these air-pilots stop their flight, 
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“Cruising off the shoal dominion 
Where we sit; 
Depending not on their opinion, 
Nor hiving sops of wit; 
Geographical in tact, 
Naming not a pond or river, 
Pulled with twilight down, in fact, 
Mid the reeds to quack and quiver, — 
There they go, 
Southward in a row, — 
Spectators at the play below. 


“Mute the listening nations stand 
On the dark receding land: 
How faint their villages and towns 
Scattered on the misty downs! 
A meeting-house 
Appears no bigger than a mouse. 
How long? 

Never is the question asked, 
While a throat can lift the song, 
Or a flapping wing be tasked. 
‘Flutter not about a place, 

Ye concomitants of space!’ 


“Then once more I heard them say, — 
*’Tis a smooth, delightful road, 
Difficult to lose the way, 

And a trifle for a load.’ ” 


Is there not something peculiar to 
Concord in these rude verses, pregnant 
with thought, and now and then giving 
birth to some happiest phrase, like that 
in the concluding lines? Yet there was 
truth and pertinence in what Emerson 
wrote about himself and others, in 1847: 


“ We get our education ended a little too quick 
in this country. As soon as we have learned to 
read and write and cipher, we are dismissed from 
school and set up for ourselves; we are writers 
and readers of opinion, and we write away with- 
out check of any kind,— play what prank, in- 
dulge what spleen or oddity, or obstinacy comes 
into our dear head, and even feel our com- 
placency therein; and thus fine wits come to 
nothing. We are wits of the provinces, Czesars 
in Arden, who lie on our oars with the fame of 
the villages.” 


It would have benefited the Concord 
authors to come more in contact with 
men of the same genius who were their 
equals, and to live less with one an- 
other. But it was peculiarly the fate of 
their genius to be solitary, to be ever 
“toiling to lift Time’s curtain,” and query- 
ing whether they “burned the strongest 
light.””. It was a clear and ardent light 
which they kindled, to be sure, and one 
that shows no sign of going out, but of 
leading men further on, 


“ As shepherd’s lamp on far hillside 
Seems, by the traveller espied, 
A door into the mountain’s heart.” 


After all, the interest of the Concord 
pilgrimage centres about Walden, where 
Emerson walked in his own pine wood, 
and where Thoreau-dwelt for many months, 
and entertained his friends in his little 
cabin. His going there was determined 
partly by his early love for that fair water, 
and partly by the fact that Emerson, a 
year before, had bought land there. In 
October, 1844, Emerson wrote to his 
brother William : 


“Tn one of my solitary wood-walks by Walden 
Pond, I met two or three men who told me they 
had come there to sell and to buy a field, on 
which they wished me to bid as purchaser. As it 
was on the shore of the pond, and now for years 
I had a sort of daily occupancy in it, I bought 
it—eleven acres, for $8.10 an acre. The next 
day I carried some of my well-beloved gossips to 
the place, [Thoreau was one of them, no 
doubt], and they deciding that the field was not 
good for anything if Hartwell Bigelow should cut 
down his pine grove, I bought for $125 more, his 
pretty wood-lot of three or four acres; and am 
now landlord and water-lord of fourteen acres, 
more or less, on the shore of Walden, and can 
raise my own blackberries.” 

This “ field’ of 1844 has now become 
a grove, and where Thoreau used to sit in 
his cabin-door and look out upon the 
pond, trees have grown up that hide all 
but a glimpse of the water from the 
pilgrim-visitor who goes to add a stone 
to the cairn that now marks the site 
of the hut. It was the next spring after 
this purchase that Thoreau, then twenty- 
seven years old, borrowed an axe of 
Mr. Alcott and went into the new wood 
lot to cut the timber for his house. He 
encamped there more than two years, 
but in that time made one of his journeys 
to the Maine woods; and when he left 
Walden, he went to live in Emerson’s 
house, during its master’s absence in 
Europe. Emerson sailed Oct. 5, 1847, 
and this was a month later than Thoreau’s 
withdrawal from the woods, which took 
place Sept. 6. The cabin was sold to a 
gardener, and afterwards became the 
property of a farmer in the northwest 
corner of Concord, three or four miles 
from its original site. There it stood, 
not far from Estabrook Farm, one of the 
more distant resorts of the walkers, until 
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by neglect and decay it fell in pieces soon 
after Thoreau’s death in 1862. 

Long after Thoreau left his hermitage, 
Emerson added to his possessions a larger 
tract of woodland on the south shore of 
the pond, opposite his first purchase, and 
commanding, from a rocky ledge, not 
only a view of Walden, but a glimpse of 
the western hills, toward which he loved to 
look off. Here he planned to build a 
lodge for outlook and retirement, in the 
midst of what he called his “ garden,’’ — 
but the plan was never realized. He de- 
scribes this ridge in these lines : 

“ My garden is a forest-ledge, 
Which older forests bound; 
The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge, 
Then plunge to depths profound. 
“ Waters that wash my garden-side 
Play not in Nature’s lawful web, 
They heed not moon or solar tide, — 
Five years elapse from flood to ebb.” 


This mystical account alludes to the 
irregular rise and fall of the water in 
Walden, which will often be high when 
the neighboring river is lowest, and low 
when the river floods all the meadows. 
The rise and fall of the pond is six or 
seven feet, and it only reaches its very 
lowest level once in fifty or sixty years. 
Thoreau says in “ Walden: ” 

“There is a narrow sand bar running into it, 
with very deep water on one side, on which I 
helped boil a kettle of chowder, some six rods 
from the main shore, about the year 1824, which 


it has not been possible to do for twenty-five 
years.” 


That is in1852. But about 1885 this 
sand bar emerged again from the water, 
so that a chowder could have been made 
on the very spot where young Henry 
partook of it with his father and mother 
sixty years before. At present (1890) the 
pond is almost at its highest level again, 
so that I lately waded knee deep where 
I have often walked dry shod. 

To none of his haunts in wood and 
field did Emerson go so much as to Wal- 
den and its groves. I have often walked 
the circuit of the pond with him, — pas- 
sing up the Lincoln Road till we came to 
the wood path that led to his “ forest- 
ledge,” then descending from that height 
to the railroad track, and walking along 
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that, across the southwest side of the 
water, and returning on the north side, 
through the pine wood above Thoreau’s 
Cove. Once as we walked along the 
track, Emerson stooped and picked up a 
stone which he threw into the green water, 
and as he did so, recited to me the verse 
which he had not then printed, -— 
“ He smote the lake to feed his eye 

With the emerald gleam of the broken wave; 

He flung in pebbles weil to hear 
The moment’s music which they gave.” 


When I saw these lines in print, he had 
changed the expression to “ beryl beam,” 
— but I thought the first form of it more 
descriptive. 

When Walt Whitman paid his first and 
only visit to Concord, in 1881, he made 
his pilgrimage to Walden, after having 
taken part in a conversation on Thoreau, 
and other authors the previous evening. 
‘There had been a great attraction between 
himself and Thoreau, when they first met 
in 1856, at New York or Brooklyn, and 
for a long time after Thoreau’s return 
home from that New York visit, he had 
much to say concerning Whitman. He 
admired the poet and the man even more 
than did Emerson, who was at first and 
long continued to be deeply impressed 
with Whitman’s genius. Emerson gave me 
the first edition of “ Leaves of Grass” in 
1855, when it came out, and as we were 
walking together that summer, talked to 
me in warm praise of it-—calling it “a 
mixture of the Bhagavat Ghita and the 
New York Herald.” In 1862 when 
‘Thoreau died, Emerson gave the eulogy 
at his funeral, and in it he said, “Three 
persons made a profound impression on 
Thoreau in these later years, — John 
Brown, Joe Polis, his Indian guide, and 
another person not known to this audience.” 
[ did not know who was meant, but not 
long after, when Emerson had been look- 
ing over the journals and letters of ‘Thor- 
eau, with a view to their publication, he 
told me that the third person whom 
Thoreau admired was Whitman. I said, 
“But you omitted that striking remark 
when you printed your eulogy ” — for it 
does not appear there. Emerson replied, 
“When I told Sophia Thoreau that 
this third person was Whitman, she ques- 
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tioned the fact of her brother’s admira- 
tion, and so I omitted the passage. But 
now that I have read Thoreau’s journals, 
I see that I was right, and Sophia was 
wrong, — I had not overstated the feeling 
of Henry for Whitman.” 

Nor is it easy to overstate the regard 
which Emerson felt for Thoreau, for 
Alcott, and for his other chosen com- 
panions. ‘They were associated in his 
thought, as he in theirs, with all that is 
loveliest in Nature, all that is most inward 
in the life of the soul. ‘There is a pas- 
sage in Emerson’s journal for June, 1841, 
quoted in Dr. Emerson’s biography, with 
which these random memories may fitly 
close, since it ends with one of his starry 
sentences, reminding those who knew him, 
of that nightly observance or worship of 
the stars, which was long a part of his 
life. 

“The good river-god has taken the 
form of my valiant Henry Thoreau here, 
and introduced me to the riches of his 
shadowy, starlit, moonlit stream, —a 
lovely new world lying as close, and yet 
as unknown, to this vulgar trite one of 
streets and shops, as death to life, or 





poetry to prose. Through one field we 
went to the boat, and then left all time, all 
science, all history behind us, and en- 
tered into nature with one stroke of a 
paddle. ‘Take care, good friend! I said, 
as I looked west into the sunset overhead 
and underneath, and he, with his face 
towards me rowed towards it. — Take care ; 
you know not what you do, dipping your 
wooden oar into this enchanted liquid, 
painted with all reds and purples and 
yellows, which glows under and behind 
you. Presently this glory faded, and the 
stars came and said, Here weare. ‘These 
beguiling stars, soothsaying, flattering, 
persuading, who, though their promise 
was never yet made good in human ex- 
perience, are not to be contradicted, not 
to be insulted, nay, not even to be dis- 
believed by us. All experience is against 
them, — yet their word is Hope, and shall 
still forever leave experience a liar.” 


“The sun set — but set not his hope; 
Stars rose — his faith was earlier up, 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy 
Deeper and older seemed his eye; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.” 














WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE MILLIONNAIRES? 


By Charles F. Dole. 


HE increase of colossal fortunes 
threatens our civilization with 
serious problems. Society practi- 

cally says to a considerable number of 
men: “You shall have out of the product 
of the work of the world whatever your 
heart desires, — palaces, carriages, yachts, 
luxurious fare, sumptuous apparel, jewels 
and diamonds, the freedom to travel over 
the world.” All this and more society 
contrives by the laws to secure to the 
millionaire. Moreover, we make this 
marvellous money power hereditary, for 
we permit our Croesus to extend to his 
children and grandchildren the same lib- 
erty of drawing at will on the resources of 
the world. ‘There are already vast prop- 
erties that increase faster than the family 
which uses them. We have, therefore, a 
caste lifted above the shoulders of the 
world and authorized by custom and the 
sanction of the law to gratify their desires 
at the cost, in single instances, of the 
whole annual labor of one hundred or 
more average men, or the utmost pos- 
sible savings of a thousand men. 

If, indeed, the founder of the fortune 
had deserved well of the world; if, in 
every case. his wealth represented some 
grand and exceptional service ; if he had 
been a Socrates or an Emerson, deepen- 
ing the foundations of morals and making 
human life better worth living for every 
one; if he had been a Sophocles or 
Shakespeare, enriching the world’s litera- 
ture forever; if he had been an Erics- 
son or Fulton, winning the secret of the 
powers of nature ; if he had been a great 
captain of industry, learning to organize 
and save the labor of thousands of men — 
in all such cases society could well afford 
to bid the great helper ask for himself 
what he desired. What shall we say, 
however, of the ordinary millionnaire? 
Has he ever done for society anything to 
entitle him to command the unlimited 
services of the world? Indeed, too often 
he has speculated his way to fortune by 
gigantic methods of cheating and gamb- 


ling ; or he may have been made acciden- 
tally, rich by the growth of the great town 
around his stupid grandfather’s farm ; or, 
very often his sole title to fortune is by 
the accident of birth. 

The moment, now, that wealth comes 
into the hands of the undeserving; as 
soon as the rascals are seen sailing their 
yachts. and living like princes off the 
meagre savings of average men ; when the 
rich man’s son proves a fool, and yet 
society is obliged to humor his whims and 
see him waste where others starve; or 
when a millionaire Senate can be sus- 
pected of legislating its silver and _ tariff 
bills to roll still larger the profits of huge 
syndicates of capitalists, there seizes on 
all of us a sharp sense of injustice. It 
sometimes seems as if no man ought to 
have so much as a million dollars. 

It is not strange that we hear various 
schemes to get rid of the millionaires. 
Tax them out of existence; fix a grad- 
uated income tax, so that there could be 
no object to grow very rich; let society 
assume eminent domain over the land, so 
as to narrow their field of speculation 
and gain; let society also perform those 
functions of transportation and even of 
manufacture which hitherto have made 
individuals rich. ‘The presence of bad, 
piratical, luxurious, idle, stupid, wasteful 
millionaires affords the most powerful 
stimulus to all these schemes. 

It is not clear, however, that the trouble 
which creates such obvious injustice is 
not in human nature, rather than in the 
system that permits millionnaires. ‘True, 
the bad or stupid millionnaire wastes by 
wholesale, but he may not cost society so 
much in the form of waste as if his 
income were divided among a thousand 
equally stupid men. While at times we 
feel like using our power to get rid of the 
millionnaires, it must be granted that there 
are compensations in enduring them. 
One worthy millionnaire, for example, 
helps to reconcile us to the existence of 
two or three bad ones. Who knows, also, 
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but that the millionnaire system stirs 
energy and produces results for all of us 
which we should be slow otherwise in 
acquiring? Who knows but that on the 
whole the millionnaires take better care 
and make shrewder use of the savings of 
the world than if we all had a voice in 
spending the money? Are we who can 
never be millionnaires therefore sw7e that 
we should like better to live in a world 
which had made them forever impossible ? 
I am not quite sure. Meantime, let us 
see what we might do with them, as long 
as they continue. In other words, let us 
establish our ideal use for them, and ask 
whether it would in any respect be at the 
loss of human welfare. 

It is a constant complaint at present 
everywhere, that the millionaires escape 
the burden of taxation. ‘The poor pay in 
full for the public expenses; the rich 
mainly collect of the poor. ‘The rich are 
also accused of evading their legal taxes. 
Our laws, with their false and arbitrary 
distinction between real and _ personal 
property, almost make evasion justifiable. 

Suppose, then, that° society stops pur- 
suing the rich man, and hunting after his 
stocks and bonds and mortgages and 
trying to force him to pay twice on the 
same value, as though he were an enemy. 
Suppose it no longer asks him to swear 
oaths about his property. Suppose it 
only taxes what is in sight ; since all that 
really is, is in sight somewhere. Let 
society now adopt the good rule to “ pay 
as you go,” refuse to undergo debt, and 
get rid as fast as possible of existing 
debts. This alone, by releasing great 
masses of capital, will effect a decrease in 
the rate of interest for the benefit of every 
poor man. Besides, as soon as we raise 
by a tax whatever we need to spend for 
the government, we shall all take better 
care not to spend public money for noth- 
ing. If people knew that the vast pen- 
sion payments came at the rate of ten 
dollars a family out of their own pockets, 
who would be so reckless in voting to pay 
pensions ? 

Some one is ready at once to object : — 
“Do we not need all manner of improve- 
ments,-—school-houses, library buildings, 
court houses, and city halls, parks and 
water-works, not to speak of such national 
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toys as fast cruisers and forts? How 
should we get these things without making 
loans ?”’ 

This is exactly what we are coming to. 
We propose to depend altogether upon 
the rich men for all the great extra 
expenses of society. We do not propose 
to tax or compel them, but to establish a 
public opinion as to the duties and 
responsibilities of wealth which no man 
would wish to disregard. 

Suppose, for instance, there is needed 
a city hall. We will not ask the poor to 
pay taxes for the new building, but we 
will substantially say to perhaps a single 
very rich man: “Here is an opportunity 
for an honorable public service. We are 
all aware that your wealth, which all 
society has helped you to win, is more 
than you or your children need or de- 
serve. We, therefore, give you the 
opportunity to recognize the obligation 
which you are under to the city which 
has provided you with the shelter of her 
laws and institutions. We will allow you 
the privilege of giving the city its hall.” 
Who supposes that a building so given, 
and superintended by the care of the 
giver, would offer any chance to the 
unscrupulous for waste or jobbery ? 

Or, suppose there is need of a new 
park. Let us appeal to the rich men and 
women of the city to give the park out 
of their superabundance. What a mere 
bagatelle the gift of ten or twenty millions 
of dollars would be from the rich men of 
New York or Chicago. 

Suppose that Mr. William F. Weld, 
whom Boston worried with the stupidity 
of her tax system to take his twenty mil- 
lions to Philadelphia, had been genially 
encouraged to present his native city with 
the complete system of parks. ‘There was 
something to make the poor old man die 
happy, to give his grandchildren honor 
and a name, and millions enough more 
wherewith to go on and do likewise, and 
to lighten the burdens of the taxes of the 
poor for a hundred years ! 

Or, let us see who really wants a navy. 
Let those who can afford be asked to 
build a ship. Let Mr. Astor build one. 
Let Mr. Pullman build another, if these 
men believe in such costly and hazardous 
public furniture. They can, at least, 
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build them far more economically and 
with greater glory than the national gov- 
ernment can. 

“But this is impossible,’ you object. 
“The rich men would not give.” 

Please not be so dogmatic. ‘The plan 
follows good, old-fashioned precedent. 
The rich men of Athens, for example, 
used to fit out a war trireme or give a 
public celebration. ‘lax a man, put the 
law upon him, and he will rebel. But 
take him on the side of his honor or his 
generosity, or his public spirit ; bring to 
bear, not the law, but a vigorous public 
opinion, and the man will give. ‘This is 
human nature and according to history. 

Besides, you will have ceased to harass 
and pursue the rich man and act the spy 
upon him. You will have welcomed him 
to live in your city, where now your 
assessors would fain drive him out. ‘The 
man may be expected to appreciate the 
more humane treatment, and to feel 
kindly towards his townsmen. 

In short, we propose for a while to 
treat the millionnaires like Christians,— 
better, it is true, than they deserve to be 
treated, but no better than we ourselves 
like to be treated. We propose to assume 
the truth, that they owe grand Services to 
society, and that they would naturally 
choose to do generous things ; we propose 
to educate our children to this idea; we 
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propose to make the opinion gradually 
irresistible that expects a rich man to 
hold his money as a trustee for the ben- 
efit of society, and is shocked at a man’s 
refusal so to hold and use it. 

Here is something much more practi- 
cable than Mr. Bellamy’s scheme. Once 
bring our plan into vogue in a single city, 
and it would spread to others. Once let 
it command general attention, and we 
hardly see how the bad millionaires could 
do much harm. ‘laxes would become 
always less burdensome, and every muni- 
cipality would gradually come to possess, 
by the munificence of the wealthier mem- 
bers, all the advantages which the most 
advanced socialist could urge. Neither 
could the great fortunes easily roll up into 
dangerous dimensions in the face of in- 
creasing public needs, reinforced by 
more enlightened education. We already 
see some symptons of change in this 
direction, and possibilities that make it 
worth while to spend efforts here, rather 
than to try to alter the whole existing 
basis of society. We might cite the wise 
and generous gifts of Mr. Rindge in Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Baxter in Portland, and Mr. 
Pratt in Baltimore, as among the signs 
which show that our rich men are not 
without conscience, generous ambition, 
and a healthy sensitiveness to the public 
opinion of their responsibility. 
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OUR UNCLEAN FICTION. 


By Joshua W. Caltwell. 


HE ‘Teuton is chaste. ‘The social 
T purity and the civil liberty which we 
enjoy are products of.a happy mar- 

riage between Christianity and the rugged 
barbaric virtues of our Teutonic ancestors. 
It is not to be disputed that the freedom 
of the individual and the sanctity of the 
family are most esteemed and most secure 
in the countries which are controlled by 
the descendants of the tribes which 
Tacitus calls German. ‘The foremost race 
of men in modern times has been the 
Anglo-Saxon ; or, if you prefer, the Anglo- 


Norman. <A compound of Angle, Jute, 
Saxon, Norman, and Kelt —all ‘Teutonic 
except the last. If the Norman did come 
from France, bringing a new language 
and refinement, and lordly contempt for 
the uncouth Saxon, he must confess a 
close kinship with the object of his dis- 
dain and tyranny. In this English com- 
posite, the only un-German element is the 
Keltic, and that is inconsiderable. ‘There 
was no such fusion of Angle or Jute, and 
Kelt, as there was of Norman and Saxon. 
At his first landing, the Northman swept 
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across the island like a besom. ‘The 
mingling of blood which ensued was such 
as takes place always between contiguous 
peoples, and not such as occurs when two 
races inhabit the same soil. ‘The Keltic 
race has been no less persistent than the 
Anglo-Saxon. ‘The Welshman is as much 
a Briton now as he was in the days of 
Llewellyn, or when Hengist and Horsa 
first laid their hostile prows on British 
soil. ‘The Irishman grows every day more 
Irish, and now much more confidently 
than for centuries before hopes for 
emancipation from the Saxon oppressor. 
If a little of the volatile Keltic blood, as 
well as the “fiery essence” of Norman 
and Dane, has been injected into Saxon 
veins, it has produced no very great 
result. Upon the contrary, the English- 
man is not only essentially a ‘Teuton, but 
the purest and most thoroughly represen- 
tative type of his race. ‘The territory 
upon which history discovered the Ger- 
mans has received the family name, but 
for German quality, and above all for 
German institutions, we must turn to Eng- 
land. 

‘Tacitus was the first in Europe to write 
of the Germans, the virtuous barbarians. 
They alone, of all the barbarians he had 
ever known, were content with one wife 
to each man. ‘They respected women, 
and the women were virtuous. Unchastity 
was cruelly punished. To press a 
woman’s hand improperly was to incur a 
heavy fine. ‘They were fierce and war- 
like, loved battle, and the scent of blood, 
but they were independent. ‘They were 
free-men. ‘They met together, made their 
own laws, and selected their own rulers. 
It has been well said that we may discover 
in these early Germans, and their crude 
institutions and methods, the germs of 
everything that England and Englishmen 
have since become. ‘The two things 
important above all others are the family 
and representative government. 

The family is the corner-stone, the 
fundamental fact. ‘To the family two 
things are indispensable: chastity among 
women, and the union of one woman with 
one man. ‘To the chaste German folk, 
the teachings of Christianity upon the 
subject of marriage and the family were 
wholly acceptable. The family life of the 
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German races has been the purest and 
the best. To this, more than anything 
else, is due the superiority of German 
civilization, especially of English civiliza- 
tion, in all its elements and products. 

At present we are concerned with Eng- 
lish literature, but this really includes 
everything, thought, character, institu- 
tions. Henry Morley says: 


“The full mind of a nation is its literature; 
and one may be very sure that to a true history of 
the literature of any country must belong a dis- 
tinct recognition of the national character that 
underlies it, gives coherence to it all, and 
throughout marks it with strength and individu- 
ality.” 

English literature is the record of English 
thought, the product and visiblé manifesta- 
tion of English character. ‘The character 
of the great English race, the purest strain 
of the old warlike, independent, chaste, 
German blood, is manifest in it. ‘This is 
the reason why the literature of England 
is the cleanest the world has produced. 
In the quality of its morals, it is unap- 
proached. It is the crystallized thought 
of a clean and virtuous people, a tran- 
script of the life of a race which by physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral superiority 
leads the march and controls the forces 
of modern civilization. 

In the rude times, when our literature 
had its beginning, English writers were 
rough and coarse, if we judge them by 
our present standards. ‘The grossness of 
the times was freely portrayed. Chaucer, 
borrowing liberally from Boccaccio, wrote 
many things which offend our more re- 
fined taste. Defoe printed book after 
book, which no one can read now with- 
out amazement and blushes. Zom Jones, 
the first great English novel, contains 
episodes which exclude it from many 
libraries. But no one will assert that 
Chaucer, or the author of Rodinson Cru- 
soe, or the immortal inventor of Zom Jones, 
was an immoral writer, or ever sought to 
make vice attractive. On the contrary, 
we respect these men as masters of Eng- 
lish letters, and writers of high purpose. 
Tom Jones is dangerous company, 
perhaps, for our boys, and too little re- 
fined for our maidens, and is well 
bestowed in the locked corner of the 
bookcase ; but it is objectionable because 
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the author’s work is true to the life of an 
unrefined age, and not because it is inher- 
ently or consciously immoral. 

French prose began with Rabelais ; 
Italian prose with Boccaccio, —two of 
the most immoral books. ‘The printing- 
press has never issued anything more 
revolting than Rabelais; it is base and 
lewd from beginning to end, and _ has 
no literary excellence to offset its foul- 
ness. Boccaccio is free from the coarse- 
ness of Rabelais, but is infinitely more 
dangerous. Vice is surrounded with a 
halo of wit and satire. Unchaste episodes 
abound, all related with the art of a born 
story-teller, and the skill of an accom- 
plished writer. Italian prose has never 
gone beyond Boccaccio. ‘The literary 
quality of his work is the highest the lan- 
guage affords. Both Rabelais and Boccac- 
cio are immoral. Vice, unrebuked, runs 
riot in their pages, the theme of laugh 
and jest. This is not true of any English 
book of high rank, even in the earliest 
days of our literature. Licentiousness has 
never been a characteristic of the English 
people, nor has it, except for a brief space 
and from extraneous causes, appeared in 
their literature. It is true that at times 
foreign influences have made inroads ; 
and it is because the more important of 
these influences were Italian and French 
that I have said so much of Boccaccio and 
Rabelais. 

Modern literature began with Dante ; 
lighter poetry and prose fiction, with 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. ‘The influence 
of these three is plainly visible in English 
literature from the time of Chaucer till 
the Restoration. In every department of 
literary endeavor during all this time, the 
Italian influence was constantly present, 
but never controlling. Moré than any 
other, Boccaccio furnished material to the 
workmen, but the work was always done 
after the true English model. The Eng- 
lish character prevailed throughout. The 
literary achievements of this period are 
our greatest; in it flourished Chaucer, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Shakespear, 
Hooker, and Bacon. 

The most dangerous foreign invasion 
was that which followed the Restoration. 
The age which we call Elizabethan had 
just closed. A time of comparative quiet 
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had succeeded the intense activity of that 
extraordinary and glorious period. It 
was a time of reaction. The influences 
which prevailed under the Protectorate 
had not been favorable to the growth of 
letters. It is important also to note the 
fact, that with the return of the Stuarts, 
the, people lost power and lost heart. 
The life of the time centred in a prof- 
ligate court. Books were no_ longer 
written for the people, but for the nobility 
and the king. The theatre sprang into 
new and vigorous, if unhealthy life. 
Charles II. had been educated, or had 
been brought up, in France. His tastes 
were all French; that is to say, corrupt 
and licentious. His nobility shared his 
predilections. Many had been with him 
in exile. Those who had remained in 
England had endured with hatred and 
loathing the rigorous restraints of Puritan 
rule, and were equally ready for the 
voluptuous gayety of the court. No 
sooner were the restraints removed, than 
society rushed into excesses which rivalled 
those of the court of Louis the Four- 
teenth. The Puritan would not tolerate 
the theatre ; the Stuart adored it. Plays 
like those of Shakspeare and his followers 
would not suit the new taste. In France, 
however, flourished a school of dramatists, 
whose productions were altogether accept- 
able, and these furnished the model on 
which the new English play was con- 
structed. ‘To this influence we owe what 
is worst in Dryden, together with all 
the licentiousness of Wycherly, Vanbrugh, 
Farquehar, and Congreve. ‘These are 
the chief figures in this time of French 
ascendency in English letters ; and this is 
the one period in the history of English 
literature of apparent degeneracy and 
retrogression in taste and morals. 

I ‘say apparent, because, after all, the 
manifestation was essentially superficial. 
The great book of this age was John 
Bunyan’s, and Bunyan was alive in the 
year which witnessed the second expul- 
sion of the Stuarts. Jeremy Collier, a 
sturdy and true Englishman, was not 
afraid, in the face of the king and court, 
at high tide of the popularity of Wycherly 
and his fellows, to denounce their inde- 
cencies. The sentiment of England was 
with him. His victory was complete. 
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The evil was stamped out, and a little 
later Addison ushered in a new and 
splendid era in English letters. Since 
that time, the moral atmosphere of Eng- 
lish fiction has been growing steadily 
clearer and purer; and, whatever else 
may be said of contemporary English 
fiction, it is certainly true that no charge 
of deterioration in this respect can be sus- 
tained. 

The novel is the latest development in 
modern literature,— later in England than 
elsewhere. It has attained its present 
position as an established and important 
branch since the middle of the 18th 
centuty. It deals with character, with 
life and all its passions, especially ‘the 
passion of love. ‘The old definition of a 
novel was: “A story wrought around the 
passion of love, with a tragic or a joyful 
conclusion.”” ‘This, however, was before 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James began to 
write novels. But the novelist, whether 
a Boston realist or not, is from the essen- 
tial nature of his pursuit, constantly sub- 
jected to the temptation to trespass on 
forbidden ground ; if he had been per- 
mitted to follow his own inclinations, it is 
probable that the barrier would long since 
have been passed even in conservative 
England, and English fiction given over 
to the evil ways of the French. Upon 
the contrary, however, a resolute public 
opinion has prevailed, and there has been 
a steady growth in the right direction. 
‘To such an extent has this been true, that 
among continental readers, English fiction 
has become a synonyme of prudery and 
insipidity. The English novelists have 
frequently complained loudly, sometimes 
piteously, sometimes pettishly, of the 
trammels which public sentiment has 
placed upon them. No one chafed more 
under this restrictive sentiment than 
Thackeray. The public, he thought, 
treated him with unpardonable severity, 
in refusing to allow him to write books 
not fit to be read by “young ladies in 
white muslin.”” Even our American real- 
ists in fiction, who have for the most part, 
with seeming content, consistently con- 
fined themselves to the commonplace, 
join in this complaint. But the English 
public, and until recently, the American 
public, has persistently said no. 





The novelist, like less or more gifted 
men, is concerned to advance himself in 
his profession, to impress the public 
mind. His artistic sense tells him, per- 
haps, that in the portrayal of certain 
forbidden aspects of life, and passions of 
human nature, his powers will have easier 
opportunities. He frets, if he is a certain 
kind of novelist, because he is noi allowed 
the same freedom in the choice of sub- 
jects and in their treatment, that is 
enjoyed by his brother artist of the chisel 
or the brush. ‘The strong common sense 
and_ constitutional conservatism and 
morality of the people of England have 
required him to curb his aspirations for 
effect, and confined him within wisely 
established limits. 

If proof or argument is needed to sup- 
port the claim of superior morality for 
English fiction, compare it with the 
French. ‘The leading English novelists 
in this century have been Scott, ‘Thack- 
eray and Dickens; the leading French 
novelists, Balzac, Hugo, George Sand, 
Dumas, and Zola. For Victor Hugo, I 
have only words of praise; but do not 
the writings of the others abundantly 
support the contention here made? 
There is not one of these four great 
French novelists who has not written 
books to which no English writer of equal 
rank would have dared to attach his 
name. A like difference, resulting from 
a dissimilarity of national character and 
habits of thought, has always existed in 
the literatures of the two countries. Con- 
ceive a man of Anglo-Saxon blood writ- 
ing, for the world’s reading, a book con- 
taining passages of such indescribable 
indecency as are to be found in Rous- 
seau’s Confessions! The literature of 
America, in its beginning, was essential- 
ly English, because its writers and _ its 
readers were of the English race. Its 
founders were Irving and Cooper, and 
the Transcendentalists of New England. 
The traditions and methods of the mother 
country prevailed, even after our American 
revival of letters had created a national 
sentiment in literature. It is only within 
the last few years that any departure from 
them has been attempted. We have now 
a number of writers, male and female, of 
varying degrees of inferiority, who call 
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themselves a school, and whose efforts are 
devoted to fostering immorality. They 
write books which overflow with filth. 
These books are widely read, perhaps not 
by the best people, but certainly by those 
who are much more likely to be hurt by 
them. ‘The rapid multiplication, and the 
undeniable popularity of the “erotic 
novel,” is a menace to American morals, 
and a disgrace to American letters. 

How are we to account for this phe- 
nomenon, for which the history of the 
literature of our language affords no pre- 
cedent or parallel, unless it be in the 
corrupt literature of the Restoration? 
Does it not occur to us first of all to seek 
for a like cause,—a foreign influence? 
In my judgment this is the true explana- 
tion,— a foreign influence coming through 
two channels. It seems indisputable, 
that a principal cause must be found in 
the fact that in the centres of thought and 
population in this country, the Anglo- 
Saxon modes of thought and belief have 
been for the time superseded by a sort of 
cosmopolitan sentiment with a_ large 
Gallic constituent. The tremendous 
influx of foreigners of other races than 
our own has created a hybrid population, 
and unsettled conviction on almost every 
subject. 

The thought centres of this country are 
undoubtedly Boston and New York. 
The reading public is largely made up of 
the inhabitants of the great cities. ‘The 
population of Boston is 70 per cent for- 
eign, that of New York is 80 per cent 
foreign, and that of Chicago, go per cent 
foreign. Consider together the facts that 
literature in England has constantly im- 
proved in moral tone even to this day, 
that the same spirit prevailed in American 
letters until recently, and that now the 
literature of this country is produced 
principally where foreign population and 
influences are ascendant, and can we 
reach any other conclusion than that the 
immoral tendency of our popular fiction 
is largely the result of a moral decline 
among the people, caused by the presence 
of a numerous, unassimilated and inferior 
foreign population? Prosy, moral, Eng- 
lish and American books and plays are 
not palatable to the twelve hundred thou- 
sand foreigners of New York City. Zola 
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and Sardou have a seasoning more to 
their taste. Hence, the S., P., R., A. J. 
school, of New York realists, producing 
such books as but we will not adver- 
tise them. 

It is not to be disputed that, first of all, 
the New York publisher consults New 
York taste, and while it is probably true 
that the American element is superior in 
intelligence and culture, it is certain that 
a considerable majority of the readers of 
ordinary current fiction in that city are 
foreign born. ‘The larger cities of the 
country are nearly all under the dominion 
of foreign, un-American sentiment. It is 
in these cities, with their publishers, their 
papers, and magazines, that the writers 
congregate. Books of the kind we speak 
of are printed in New York because there 
is in that city a demand for them. ‘They 
are indices of the intellectual desires and 
moral status of a great mass of readers in 
the metropolis. New York begot them, 
and New York sustains them and _ is 
begetting more of the kind. 

But, it will be said, the argument is 
defective, because a large portion of our 
immigrant population is ‘Teutonic. — It 
must be borne in mind that the allegation 
of moral superiority applies especially to 
the Anglo-Saxon people and _ literature. 
[t is by the Anglo-Saxons, I submit, that 
the old German institutions and charac- 
teristics have been best preserved and 
developed. It is also true that the ‘Teu- 
tonic as well as other immigrants are 
drawn from the lower classes of popula- 
tion, and are not, therefore, thoroughly 
representative. It may be admitted that 
the objection to the argument is in a 
measure valid. But who will stultify him- 
self by denying to our foreign population 
a tremendous influence in literature, as in 
everything else ; and who will deny that 
the great mass of this population is un- 
English, un-American, and inferior intel- 
lectually and morally ? 

This is one source of foreign influence. 
The other is described in the one word — 
Paris. A prominent man of letters said 
to me recently, that in his judgment the 
French were almost entirely responsible 
for our immoral fiction. ‘There are ten 
thousand Americans resident in Paris. 
Thousands more annually visit that allur- 
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ing capital. Paris sets the fashion. 
‘These Americans readily yield to its 
fascinations, and become converts to its 
ways of acting and thinking. Pilgrims 
returning home bring with them the 
Parisian ideas. If they are only ladies 
and gentlemen, it is probable that this 
will appear most strikingly in a certain 
un-American and Gallic freedom in the 
range of conversation. If they are ar- 
tists, a decided preference for unflinching 
nudity in art will be perceptible. If they 
are writers, they will laud the liberality 
of French sentiment, and long for the 
freedom of Balzac and Zola. I have 
heard it asserted that it is possible to 
trace directly to Paris the responsibility 
for all our erotic writers, who with accu- 
rate knowledge of our national conditions 
have begun at a propitious time the imi 
tation of French romance. 

The French theatre has had nota little 
to do with the matter. Sardou and _ his 
high priestess of indecency, Sara Bern- 
hardt, have visibly impressed us. ‘They 
have greatly aided in degrading both the 
stage and the press. A little while ago 
La Tosca would have been hissed off the 
stage. Even now the newspapers de- 
nounce it; but cosmopolitan New York 
applauded it, and the provinces looked 
at it between their fingers, and its trail 
has been left all over the country. An 
older generation of New Yorkers would 
have shuddered at the sight of such books 
as Thou Shalt Not, Fatima, and The 


‘ace That Kills. But this generation of 


foreign birth, or Parisian taste, exhausts 
edition after edition of them. 

‘These are not the only causes of the 
outbreak, but they are the most impor- 
tant. It is not uncommon to charge the 
fault upon the newspapers. But if these 
are sensational, and sometimes unclean, is 
it not for the same reason that the books 
are bad,—that is because they suit the 
public taste? The newspaper is now 
more than ever devoted to the news. 
‘The day of learned editorials and great 


editors seems to have passed away. The 
policy of the elder Bennett prevails. The 
journals no longer seek to mould and 
direct opinion; they run with it and 
cater to it. ‘The public prints the news- 
papers as well as the books. Our inquiry 
must go to the forces which move the 
public and give form and direction to 
opinion. 

A subordinate cause of this demand 
for literature of a low order, intellectually 
and morally, is the fact that there is a 
numerous reading public of limited intel- 
ligence. ‘There are millions of readers, 
of inferior culture and refinement. This 
is more attributable to immigration than 
to anything else. Everybody almost can 
read, and does read ; and the standard of 
fiction has been adjusted to the level of 
common-school readers. 

It is necessary to limit the application 
of this criticism. It is not true that 
American novelists of the higher order 
and established reputation have been 
infected. ‘The atmosphere in which 
Howells, Aldrich, and Lew Wallace move 
is still undefiled. But a low sentiment 
and culture have produced a class of 
vicious writers to supply their own wants, 
who are ready to devote their poor talents 
to the gratification of a depraved appetite, 
finding thus a_ grateful notoriety and 
substantial rewards. 

The condition cannot continue. Our 
capacity of assimilation is only tempo- 
rarily exceeded by the — tremendous 
increase of foreign population. More- 
over we shall relieve the situation by 
judicious legislation, if necessary, and 
that in the near future. ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
character and sentiment will again prove 
themselves stronger than the French and 
all others. At the heart we are still 
sound. American institutions, a higher 
education, and the general advance of 
civilization, will triumph over these tem 
porary evils ; and the pitiful pessimist and 
eroticist will lose their audience and find 
their occupation gone. 











QUEBEC. 


By Samuel M. Bayits. 


MPERIOUS, throned above the blue expanse 
Of flowing tide that laps the cliffs and slips, 

Past prisoned logs and chains of anchored ships, 
Straining in leash for swift deliverance ! 
The Old ill brooks the New; old world romance 
Invades the mart, breathes from the muzzled lips 
Of war-dogs couchant on their curb, and drips 
From blood-stained battlement. Anon, perchance, 
From cloister-bell quaint summons tinkling flows, 
Waking pale ghosts that flit in cowl and hood, 
Or stately glide, or clank in grim array — 
Dream-shades of vanished night. Morn, breaking, glows, 
Flushing roof, spire, and frowning gun in flood 
Of sunlight, presage of a new-born day ! 


——_——————_ 2 + © - 2 ———_____—__. 


THE PROBLEM. 
By James Buckham. 


S when a child, to problem set, 
Works out some answer, wrong or right, 
And turns him to the book, to get 
From sure solution surest light, — 


But finds no key; the problem stands 
Enigma-like — intended so— 

And if, or not, his little hands 
Have wrought it right, how shall he know? 


So I have toiled at life awhile, 

Have blundered sore, erased with tears ; 
But bide the verdict of my toil 

Till God _ the sphinx-like problem clears. 

















ANTI-SLAVERY BOSTON. 


By Archibald Hl. Grimke. 


ITHIN the Boston of to day are 


Slavery period. 
contained many Bostons; for a 


Each possesses a historic 
interest and distinction all its own. In 
spiring and illustrious is the Boston of 
Otis and Quincy, of Adams and Hancock ; 
but not less so is the 


great city, like a great soul, is a 
many-sided — subject. It too has _ its 
epochal experiences, its circle within cir- 
cle of history, growth, and character. 
Banyan-tree like, the great city, starting 
from a single parent stock, branches out 
ultimately into a whole forest of interre- liberty, make this third epoch of the city’s 
lated and complex facts and forces. The growth as glorious as any chapter of her 
Boston of colonial times is not the Bos- history. ‘The places whereon the Aboli- 
ton of the Revolution, nor is the Boston  tionists stood and struggled and achieved 
of the Revolution the Boston of the Anti- have become holy ground. ‘To point out, 


Soston of Garrison, 
Phillips, Sumner, and Parker. ‘The endur- 
ing endeavor of these men, their courage, 
eloquence, and superb devotion to human 
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broadly, the localities and landmarks thus 
consecrated, and the associations con- 
nected with them, is the main purpose of 
this paper. 
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Anti-Slavery Boston had its origin in 
Garrison and the Lrderator. The time 
was the winter of 1831. In 1829 the 





young reformer had unfurled the banner 
of immediate and universal emancipation, 
in the slave city of Baltimore. ‘The slave 
power had manifested its resentment by 


Pur Country is the Wlorly, our Countrymen are all Hlankind. 


LIBERATOR.” 


** THE 


OF THE HEADING OF 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE 


flinging the prophet into prison. 
There he had remained seven 
weeks, a martyr to free speech 
and the freedom of the press. 
When his prison door opened, it 
was upon a man consumed bya 
supreme, unconquerable — pur- 
pose. ‘The iron of oppression 
had entered into his soul and 
made him one with the slave. 
There was a gigantic wrong to 
overthrow, and he, with nothing 
in his hand save a pen, resolved 
to overthrow it. He needed, in 
these circumstances, a place to 
stand, and he selected Boston. 
He needed also a lever, and he 
chose the power of the press. 
Thus equipped, and standing 
where the men of 1776 had 
stood and battled before him for 
political liberty, he began with 
unrivalled zeal to throw the 
whole weight of his great soul 
upon the end of his lever of 
more than Archimedean power. 

The precise spot where he 
began operations by the publi- 
cation ot the Lzseravoy was in 
one of the upper rooms of the 
building then standing on the 
northeast corner of Congress and 
Water Streets and known as 
Merchants’ Hall. Oliver John 
son, a life-long friend and coad 
jutor has left this photographic 
impression of the place: “The 
dingy walls, the small windows 
bespattered with printers’ ink, 
the press standing in one corner, 
the composing stands opposite, 
the long editorial and mailing 
tables covered with newspapers, 
the 4ed7 of the editor and pub- 
lisher on the floor.”” Had he 
introduced into his negative a 
negro boy and the office cat, 
the picture would have been 


complete. 


for us 


Harrison Gray Otis has also preserved 


a realistic sketch of this cradle 
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Merchants’ Hal! in 183! 


CORNER OF CONGRESS AND WATER STREETS, 


room of a great cause. A copy of the 
Liberator had found its way to Robert Y. 
Hayne, then United States senator from 
South Carolina. He did not throw it aside 
as of no consequence. On the contrary 
he was so evidently impressed that he 
wrote to his friend, Mr. Otis, then mayor 
of Boston, for in- 
formation respect- 
ing the paper and 
its editor. Mr. Otis 
thereupon exerted 
himself and sent an 
officer to ferret out 
the man whose com 
posing stick had be 
gun to trouble the 
waters in a distant 
state. The officer 
went and saw, but 
the word which he 
brought back was 
not calculated to 
disturb the serenity 
of so great a man 
as our Joston 
mayor ; for he wrote 
the Carolina sen 
ator: “His [Gar- 
rison’s}| office was 
an obscure hole, his 
only visible auxili- 
ary a negro boy, and 
his supporters a 
very few insignifi- 
cant persons of all 
colors.” 

Bearing its obvi- 
ous limitations in 
mind, this was a 


perfectly accurate description of the 
paper and its editor. What the Whig 
leader saw he depicted with bold and 
telling touches; but he did not see 
all. The masterful soul and idea were 
beyond his ken. It required a_ poet’s 
vision to detect these and read them 
aright. ‘This the genius of Lowell did in 
the noble verses beginning, — 


“In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
oiled o’er his types one poor unlearned young 
man. 
The place was dark, unfurnitured and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began.”’ — 


and ending : 
“( small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain, 


Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain,”’ 


It was in this small, dark chamber that 
Garrison, brave as Luther, wrote those 
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Maria Weston Chapman 


FROM A DAGUERROTYPE, ABOUT 1847. 
immortal words: “I am in earnest; I will 
not equivocate ; I will not excuse ; | will not 


retreat a single inch; and I WILL BE HEARD.” 
Next in point of time and perhaps impor- 
tance is the building where was formed the first 
\nti-Slavery Society of the period. ‘The scene 
of this momentous event was laid in still 
humbler and obscurer quarters. It was in the 
schoolroom for colored children (Boston did 
not then tolerate mixed schools), on the first 
floor of the African Baptist Church on Smith 
Court, off Belknap (now Joy) Street. This 
was the Gespised negro section of the city, 
known in the Pro-Slavery slang of the day as 
‘Nigger Hill.””.) The building still stands 
there, a small two-story brick meeting-house. 
In the auditorium in the second story, the 
oppressed black man _ had the gospel preac hed 
to him every Sunday: while in the big dim 
room underneath, his children. on week davs. 











had imparted to them 
the mystery of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 
In this room gathered on 
the evening of January 6, 
1832, fifteen brave and 
earnest souls. Their 
names it is well to re- 
peat: They are William 
Lloyd Garrison, Oliver 
Johnson, Robert B. Hall, 
Arnold Buffum, William 
J. Snelling, John E. 
Fuller, Moses Thacher, 
Joshua Coffin, Stillman 
B. Newcomb, Benjamin 
C. Bacon, Isaac Knapp, 
Henry K.Stockton, David 
Lee Child, Samuel FE. 
Sewall, Ellis Gray Loring. 
Twelve, the apostolic 
number, went away from 
that meeting, the New 
England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Just as the little 
company was about to 
separate at midnight, the 
spirit of prophecy fell on 
Garrison, who said _ to 
his followers : ‘“*We have 
met to-night in this ob- 
scure schoolhouse ; our 
numbers are few and our 
influence limited; but, 
mark my _ predictions, 
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Dparcetes YactI04, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAT 


Faneuil Hall shall ere long echo with the 
principles we have set forth. We shall 
shake the nation by their mighty power.”’ 
\ few years sufficed to justify the young 
leader’s confidence. 

\bout this homely old meeting-house 
cluster stirring memories and_ illustrious 
names. Here in after years thundered 


TAKE? 


Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Wilson, at 

Burlingame against the barbarism o 
slavery and the aggressions of the slave 
power. And here, when driven from 
Tremont Temple by a Pro-Slavery mob, 
Wendell Phillips once led his supporters 
and made his speec h. Frederick Doug 
lass, who was present, gives in a letter to 
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Mrs. Mary A. Livermore a graphic ac- 
count of this meeting: He says: “Inthe 
last demonstration of Pro-Slavery mob vio- 
lence in Boston just before the war, when 
a sacrifice was wanted for the slave god 
of the South, and it was proposed to shed 





the blood of Wendell Phillips for the pur- 
pose, I saw this noble woman f[ Maria 
Weston Chapman] leaning on his arm, 


ANTI-SLAVERY 





BOSTON. 


threading her way with him through the 
frantic and howling mob, as calm and 
serene as a rainbow over a thundering 
cataract. With a solicitude which dead- 
ened all sense of my own danger, I 
followed and watched these two noble 
people elbowing _ their 
way through the dense 
and excited mass, from 
Cambridge Street, 
through Belknap (Joy) 
Street, to the little Bap- 
tist Church once pre- 
sided over by Father 
Snowden. I shall never 
forget the sense of relief 
when I saw them both 
safely seated in the little 
pulpit, with John Brown, 
Jr.—a true son of the 
hero of Harper’s Ferry. 
John Brown, Jr., with two 
loaded pistols by his side, 
had already given direc- 
tion how the congrega- 
tion should behave tor 
safety, in case a_ rush 
should be made upon 
the pulpit by the mob, 


which was howling at 
the door and around the 
building. Happily no 
rush was made— had 
there been, no doubt 
there would have been 
blood shed that night. 
Mrs. Chapman sat there 
like a guardian angel, 


doing more, no doubt, 
by the power of her noble 


womanly courage and 
serenity to hold that 
mob in check than the 


presence of the deadly 
weapons in the hands 
of the brave John Brown, 
ir.” At the close of the 
meeting the great orator 
~-« anda few friends, finding 
themselves shut in on 
Smith Court by the 
“frantic howling mob,” 


defiled silently through the narrow 
L-shaped passageway running between 


Joy and North Russell Streets, and thus 
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Faneuil Hall. 


escaped the malice and violence of their 
enemies. 

The formation of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1832 was followed 
by that of the national organization in 
1833. From this time the tide of Aboli- 
tionism rose rapidly to its flood. So also 
did the counter tide of Pro-Slavery oppo- 
sition. ‘The consequence was a season of 
mobs all over the free states. The most 
memorabie of the lawless attempts to 
abolish the Abolition movement in the 
North occurred in Boston, October 21, 
1835. It is known in Anti-Slavery annals 
as the “ Broadcloth Mob.” The sections 
of the city associated with the Abolition 
movement, were more than doubled 
that day before the sun went down, 
by the performances of that eminently 
“respectable and influential’? mob of 
“gentlemen of property and standing” 
inthe community. ‘The immediate occa- 
sion of the riot was the annual meeting 
of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society 
that afternoon, at their hall in the 
building then numbered 46 Washington 
Street, situated midway between State 


Street and Cornhill, and the expectation 
that George ‘Thompson, the famous Eng 
lish orator and Abolitionist, would address 
it. That noon an inflammatory handbill 
denouncing “ that infamous foreign scoun- 
drel, ‘Thompson ” and offering a purse of 
one hundred dollars “to reward the indi- 
vidual, who shall first lay violent hands” on 
him, was distributed “in the insurance 
offices, the reading-rooms, all along State 
Street, in the hotels, bar-rooms, and among 
the mechanics at the North End,” and so 
scattered about the town. And _ from 
every quarter of the town, men gathered 
to do the deed or to witness the outrages, 
insomuch that between three and four 
o'clock they were, according to various 
estimates, from two to five thousand in 
number. Both sides of Washington and 
State Streets in the neighborhood of the 
Old State House, then used as the City 
Hall and Post Office, were filled with the 
spirit of mischief. The multitude lay 
extended like a huge irregular cross. ‘The 
head darkened in front of the Anti-Slavery 
offices, the foot reached to Joy’s Build- 
ing; one arm embraced the Old State 
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| leaving the building went into 
the Liberator office adjoining 
the hall, where the ladies were 
making heroic efforts to proceed 
with the business of their so 
ciety, and there employed him 
self, with that marvellous seren 
ity which never deserted him, 
in writing an account of the 
riotous demonstrations to a dis 
tant friend. But he did not 
finish the letter, for the rioters, 
rushing into the hall in search 
of him, had kicked out the 
panels of the door leading into 
the room where he was calmly 
writing. Escape was not pos 
=| sible, but the presence of mind 
of Charles C. Burleigh saved 
him from instant violence. 
At this crisis, too, the attention 












































Wende Phillips's House in Ess 


FROM AN OLD PRINT, 


ex Street. 





House, while the other 
stretched along Court Street 
to the Court House. ‘The 
motive which created the riot 
was hatred of the Abolition- 
ists ; its purpose to “smoke 
out’ Gegrge Thompson, and 
treat him to a kettle of tar 
and feathers. ‘The non- 
appearance of Mr. Thomp- 
son defeated the designs 
upon himself. Mr. Garrison 
had also been invited to ad- 
dress the ladies that after- 
noon; and he was present. 
Missing ‘Thompson, the mob 
turned upon him with the 
fury of madmen. Reading 
aright the omen of the 
storm which was gathering 
about them, the ladies ad- 
vised Mr. Garrison to retire 
from the hall. This he pru- Mamgmecererm ie SOG ees 

dently did, but instead of Mr. Phillips's House in Common Street—From an old Print 
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Theodore Parker, 


FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY GROZELIER ABOW 


of the mob was directed to the Anti 
Slavery sign, which hung from the office 
over the street. ‘This the rioters below 
demanded to have thrown down to 
them ; and this by order of the mayor was 
directly done. Garrison could not possibly 
be got out of the front end of the build 
ing. Out of the rear, therefore, he and his 
friends sought a way. 
impossible ; for the 
thousand eyes was 

within the building and scanning every 
window from without. He was finally dis 
covered in a carpenter’s shop in the rear, 
and made to descend by a ladder into 
Wilson’s Lane, now a part of Devonshire 
Street. At the bottom he was seized by 
his enemies and dragged into State Street, 
in the rear of the Old State House. ‘The 


But this, too, was 
mob with its ten 
searching for him 
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threw a 


| mob rope 
around his body,tore 
the clothes from his 
| back, the hat from 
| his head. Some 
| were for murdering 
the 
others 


him on spot ; 
while stood 
out for milder meas- 
ures. ‘This division, 
undoubtedly, saved 
his life. Mayor Ly- 
man and his officers 
came to his rescue. 
Pulled and hustled, 


he was at length got 





into the Old State 
House through the 
south door. But 


the fury of the mob 
grew so alarming at 
the escape of their 


victim, that the 
officials, as a_ last 
desperate resort to 
save from destruc 
tion the old build 
ing and Garrison’s 
life, determined 


hastily to commit 
him to jail as a dis- 
turber of the peace. 
It was out of the 


north door that Gar- 


T 1855. rison was now smug- 
gled. He was got 
into a hack in waiting, and after a ter- 


rific struggle with the maddened multitude, 
the horses started at break-neck speed 
through Court Street to Bowdoin Square, 
through Cambridge into Blossom Street, 
and thence to Leverett Street jail, the 
mob pursuing the flying vehicle to the 
very portals of the old prison. Here the 
editor of the Zzderator was locked into a 
cell, and there spent the night ot Octo 
ber 21, 1835. 


The jail, which was situated on the 
north side of Leverett Street near the 
corner of Causeway Street, was de- 
molished in 1852. ‘The morning after his 
incarceration, Garrison made upon the 


walls of his cell this inscription: ‘ William 
Lloyd Garrison was put into this cell on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 21, 1835, to 
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Col. T. W. Higginson 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING 


THE WAR, 


save him from the violence 
of a respectable and influen- 
tial mob, who sought to de- 
stroy him for preaching the 
abominable and dangerous 
doctrine that ‘all men are 
created equal,’ and that all 
oppression is odious in the 
sight of God. Hail Colum- 
bia! Cheers for the Auto- 
crat of Russia and the Sultan 
of ‘Turkey! Reader, let this 
inscription remain till the last 
slave in this despotic land be 
loosed from his fetters !”’ 

Just, around the corner 
from the jail, at No. 23 
Brighton Street, Mr. Gar- 
rison and his heroic young 
wife lived at the time. Five 
weeks before the mob, a 
strongly built. gallows, having 
two nooses dangling from it, 
one for ‘Thompson and one 
for Garrison, was erected be 
fore their front door. ‘The 
house was one of several in 
a brick block. ‘The block 
still stands, but exactly which 
of the dwellings is the identi- 
cal one occupied by the 
Garrisons cannot now be sat- 
isfactorily established. 

When the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society was driven 
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from its hall by the mob, the ladies, on invitation of 
Francis Jackson, retired to his house, but finding Mrs. 
Jackson seriously ill went to the home of Maria Weston 
Chapman, at No. 11 West Street, where they finished 
their annual business. When Mayor Iyman_ repre- 
sented to the ladies that afternoon, at 46 Washington 
Street, that it was dangerous for them to remain in 
their hall, it was Mrs. Chapman who undauntedly 
replied: “If this is the last bulwark of freedom, we 
may as well die here as anywhere.” James Russell 
Lowell has preserved for us the portrait of this beau 
tiful and accomplished woman in the following lines : 


“ There was Maria Chapman, too, 
With her swift eyes of clear steel-blue, 
Phe coiled-up mainspring of the Fair, 
Originating everywhere 
The expansive force without a sound 
That whirled a hundred wheels around; 
Herself, meanwhile, as calm and still 
As the bare crown of Prospect Hill; 
A noble woman, brave and apt, 
Cumean Sibyl not more rapt, 
Who might, with those fair tresses shorn, 
The Maid of Orleans’ casque have worn.” 











Elizur Wright 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH, 1883. 
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She was, as Mr. Lowell puts it, the 
mainspring of the Anti-Slavery Fairs, which 
were at first held in her parlors. Her 
home in West Street, and later at 39 
Summer Street, was for a decade the social 
centre of Anti-Slavery Boston. Edmund 
Quincy, when in the city, could always 
be found there. 


BOSTON. 


will be re- 


31 Hollis Street 
membered with emotion as long as any of 
the old Abolitionists or their descendants 
for there lived Francis Jackson, 


Number 


survive ; 
one of the stanchest of Mr. Garrison’s 
supporters. It has already been re- 
marked that upon the breaking up of the 
meeting of the Female Anti-Slavery So- 
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ciety by the “ Broadcloth Mob,” the 
ladies, on invitation of Mr. Jackson, re- 
tired to his house, but, owing to the 
illness of the hostess, finished their busi 
ness at the home of Mrs. Chapman. 
The invitation to the society to hold a 
meeting at 31 Hollis Street 
quently repeated and accepted. On 
November 19, less than a month after 
the riot, the ladies held a notable meeting 
in the parlors of Mr. Jackson, a meeting 


was subse 
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1835, Wendell Phillips declared twenty 
years afterward, was owing to “fifty or 
sixty women and main/y to one man,” — 
Francis Jackson, who gave to the women 


driven from their hall the use of his 
house. “ And if in defence of this sacred 
privilege (free speech) this roof 


and these walls shall be levelled to the 
earth,” wrote Mr. Jackson in reply toa 
note of thanks from the society, “ let 
them fall if they must ; they cannot crum 





never to be 


forgotten in Anti-Slavery 
circles. 


Harriet Martineau, then visiting 
Boston, graced the occasion by her pres 
ence and voice, bravely avowing then and 
there, in words which could not be mis- 
understood, her full agreement with the 
principles of the society. ‘There also 
sprang up between her and Mrs. Chap 
man a and lifelong friendship. 
That free speech was saved in Boston in 


close 


Hayden 


ble in a better cause. 
of very little 
owner shall 

silence.” 


They will appear 

value to after their 
have been whipped into 
Braver words in face of graver 
peril were never uttered by his Puritan 
or Revolutionary forefathers. ‘ History, 
which always loves courage,” said Phillips, 
“will write them ona page whiter than 


me 


marble and more incorruptible than 
gold.” Certainly the words and the 
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memorable circumstances which called 


them forth ought to suffice to make the 
old dwelling-house, which still stands, a 
landmark of the times when men and 
women struggled and died for liberty. 
For many years it chietly fell to Mr. 
Jackson and his neighbors, the Garrisons, 
“to offer welcome and entertainment to 
Anti-Slavery lecturers, country delegates 
and visitors to the various Anti-Slavery 
anniversaries, newly-made_ converts, 
strangers from abroad, and fugitive slaves. 
“There were others,’’ wrote Mr. Garrison, 
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from whom we quote, “who 
their company be- 
our interest in the 
cause of temperance, or non 
other 
movement, or because of some 
peculiar crochet of — their 
own.”’ It was a “constant 
influx, not without its trials 
and embarrassments, but more 
commonly with its enlivening 
influences.” 

One chamber in 31 Hollis 
Street Francis Jackson de 
voted as a room of refuge 
for fugitive slaves, and many 
there were who found shelter 
therein. “ I cannot withhold 
my aid from them,” he wrote 
shortly before his death, “ 1] 


gave us 


cause of 


resistance, or some 


apn ee A 


ye —— 


cannot deny them while I 
have my strength left. ‘They, 
and the millions they have 





left, are my system of ‘The 
ology, my Religion, my Atone- 








q ment. I have helped to 
§ enslave them—my father 
} ~~ helped; unknowingly, it may 
be, nevertheless, helped. | 
believe in this kind of Atone 

‘ ment; my reason accepts no 
i other. I believe the slaves 
H are God’s chosen people.” 

f Just across the street from 
j this historic house — stood 
4 Hollis Street church, theatre 
x now, not wanting in dramatic 
i action then. lor, from. its 
|} pulpit, brave and_ eloquent 


John Pierpont renewed, Sun 
day after Sunday, his contest 
with the rum power and the 
slave power intrenched within the pews. 
He sustained in his 
contest with these twin abominations by 


was prolonged 


the strong arms and unflagging zeal 
of Francis Jackson and Samuel May, 
that sturdy Boston merchant, who, like 


John Hancock, preferred liberty to dol- 
lars and dividends. ‘The name_ happily 
and with added lustre, in the 
venerable son who worthily bears it, and 
who occupied a position of marked in- 
fluence and usefulness in the moral move- 
ment against slavery. 


survives, 
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Some buildings are a kind of palimp 
sest in. brick and wood, several periods 


having written upon them, one over 
another, their different stories. Such a 
building is Faneuil Hall. Here the 


patriots of 1776 rocked the cradle of 
American Independence. Here in later 
years their successors nursed the genius 
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the friends of freedom. After this memor 
able beginning the old hall did literally 
echo with the principles of the Anti-Slavery 
reform. Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Par 
ker, Wilson, Quincy, the two Adamses, 
father and son, Pillsbury, Douglass, Hig- 
ginson, Howe and John A. Andrew 


became in time familiar figures on_ its 





Mrs. Williary 


of universal emancipation. Again and 
iain its walls rang and with 
those principles which, at midnight and 
in the obscure room, Garrison had fore 
told would ere long, “ shake the nation by 
their mighty power.” ‘The prophecy re- 
remarkable and splendid fulfil- 
ment five years afterward, in the great 
meeting called to denounce the murder 
of Lovejoy, and which gave to Wendell 
Phillips the opportunity to make that 
marvellous speech which placed him at 


| he ved 


ceiv ed 


its close inthe front rank of orators and of 


Lloyd Garr 


platform. Over and the strife 
waxed between freedom and. slavery, did 
the “ pictured lips” of Otis and Quincy, 
Adams and Hancock, “ break into voice,” 
through those, their real descendants, in 
defence of the rights of man. If great 
names and eloquence and transcendent 
service in the cause of humanity have 
power to consecrate any place, then 
surely is Faneuil Hall doubly consecrated 
and sanctified. 

That gloomy granite structure, the 
Court House, has also its stirring story 


over, as 
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and associations. During fugitive slave 
times it was the scene of some of the 
saddest and most exciting acts in the 
history of Boston. In 1851, pending the 
trial of Sims, it was girdled with heavy 
chains to prevent a rescue by the friends 
of the doomed man. That they might 
enter the building, the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, among whom was their 
grand old chief, Lemuel Shaw, bowed 
their judicial necks under the infamous 
fence. ‘Two months before, Shadrach, 
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teeth in expectation of an attempt to 
rescue the wretched man. A company 
of Anti-Slavery friends had, notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles and danger, resolved 
that Burns should not be sent back to 
slavery. In execution of this resolution, 
a band of Abolitionists, prominent among 
whom were ‘I. W. Higginson and Lewis 
Hayden, burst open the middle door 
on the west side of the Court House by 
means of a heavy beam of wood. During 
the melee which followed, one of the mar- 

shal’s guard was killed by a 














pistol shot. Just how or by 
whom the fatal shot was fired 


has never been settled. The 
deed demoralized the band 
| of rescuers, who stood not 


on the order of their going, 
| but in a kind of panic beat 
a precipitate retreat, leaving 
poor Burns to his keepers 
and his too tragic fate. 
On the lower corner of 
| Beacon and Walnut Streets 
| stands the house where Wen- 
dell Phillips was born. It 
was there that his mother 
held up his “ baby feet” to 
walk for the first time the 
streets of the old town which 
he loved inexpressibly, and 
which also, when a man, he 
was to make “ too sacred for 
the footsteps of a slave.’ 
But the small two-story brick 
house on Essex Street-— into 
which he and his invalid bride 
moved in November, 1841, 


’ 





John A. Andrew 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


another fugitive, was spirited away out of 
the sinister-looking old temple of justice, 
by a party of colored men under the lead 
of Lewis Hayden. Shadrach’s rescue was 
effected through the east door opposite 
where now stands Young’s Hotel ex- 
tension on Court Square. On the night 
of May 26, 1854, the Court House wore 
to the friends of freedom in the city a 
particularly villanous aspect; for within 
its cruel walls crouched Anthony Burns, a 
prisoner. It was, besides, armed to the 


and in which they were 

together for more than forty 

years, in joy and _ sorrow, 

through the storm and sun- 

shine of the long conflict for freedom — 

was, beyond all other places, “ bound up 

with every fibre of his heart.” Not any- 

where within the limits of the city exists 

a more sacred spot than was this homely 

little house, with its small parlors and 

diminutive bedrooms ; for there lived and 

labored one of the purest spirits and most 

consummate orators of the century. It 

was demolished in 1882, to make room for 
the Harrison Avenue extension. 

Here is a specimen of the scenes which 
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the 


invalid wife grew accustomed to 
expect when the husband went off 
“ abolitionizing.”” The time was Sunday, 
December 21, 1860, the day after the 
secession of South Carolina from the 
Union; and the particular “ abolition- 
izing,’ the masterpiece of invective de- 
livered that morning in Music Hall, 


called “Mobs and Education.” The 
speech was a philippic against the 


enemies of free speech, who were the 
“friends of the Union.” Rarely had the 
great orator been so merciless and terrible. 
His words stung to madness the prejudice 
and hatred of his foes. The storm of 
passion which had gathered around him 
as he spoke, burst as, under the escort of 
a score of friends, he emerged from the 
Winter Street entrance to the hall. As 
soon as the crowd, which was choking 
the passageway, caught sight of him, it 
set up angry cries, such as, “ Crush him 
out!” “ Bite off his head!” at the same 
instant rushing forward to carry out its 
murderous purpose. -But the resolute 
front of the body-guard of the inspired 
lasher of iniquity, backed by the energy 
of the police, balked the mob. 

let the Zzberator finish the story. 


“On entering Winter Street, the mob, which 
almost blockaded the street, yelled and hissed and 
gave vent to their impotent rage by such cries as 
those given above; but the party proceeded 
down the street and up Washington Street, sur- 
rounded by a strong detachment of police, and 
followed by an immense throng of people, many 
of them friends of Mr. Phillips, and determined 
to protect him from injury. The singular proces- 
sion excited the attention of people living on the 
route largely, and the windows looking on the 
street were crowded with faces expressing wonder 
and curiosity. Arrived at his house on Essex Street, 
Mr. Phillips entered, with a few of his friends, 
when three cheers were given by some of those 
present, which were answered by hisses from the 
other side. Deputy-Chief Ham then requested 
the crowd to disperse, which they did, though 
somewhat slowly, and with manifest reluctance. 
So ended the disgraceful scene.” 


From the Essex Street home the Phil- 
lipses moved to No. 37 Common Street, 
where during the last two years of his 
life Wendell Phillips lived, and there he 
died. There died also Ann Phillips, his 
wife, a woman cast in the large mould of 
a true daughter of freedom. 

To quote from the excellent memorial 


We will. 
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sketch of Mrs. Phillips by Mr. Francis J. 
Gagrison : 

“For some years Essex Street was the centre of 
the small Anti-Slavery community of Boston. 
Within five minutes walk to the south lived Francis 
Jackson and Samuel and Mary May, on Hollis 
Street, and the Garrison family, on Dix Place. Not 
much farther away, in the opposite direction, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring, on Winter Street; 
while just ‘around the corner to the north were 
Theodore Parker’s house on Exeter Place, Miss 
Mary G, Chapman’s on Chauncy Street, (the Bos- 
ton home of the Weston sisters and Mrs. Chap- 
man, when they came to the city,) and Charles F. 
Hovey’s on Kingston Street. Mr. Phillips has 
told how often, as he looked from his own cham- 
ber window late at night, when some lecture 
engagement had brought him home in the small 
hours of the morning, he saw the unquenched 
light burning in Theodore Parker’s study.” 


The house numbered one on Exeter 
Place was not only the library and study 
of a great scholar, with books everywhere, 
covering the walls of every room and of 
the stairways, running like a luxuriant 
vine from front hall to attic, but the re- 
sounding smithy of the New England 
Vulcan of the pulpit, where were forged 
those thunderbolts against wrong which 
he launched from the platform of Music 
Hall at statesmen and their wicked meas- 
ures. From the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill in 1850, to the day that the 
mighty and militant preacher of right- 
eousness passed out of it to meet the 
death angel under Italian skies, the house 
was a focal point, about which revolved 
the Anti-Slavery forces of the city. Here 
was harbored Ellen Craft, and here with 
her in the house the “fighting parson” 
wrote his Sunday sermon, a loaded pistol 
lying meanwhile on his desk. It was here 
on the evening before Thanksgiving Day 
of the year 1854, that Theodore Parker 
was arrested for violating the provisions 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. ‘The house, 
which, alas! has disappeared before the 
southward march of business “ improve- 
ment,” was at once the Mount of ‘Trans- 
figuration and the Gethsemane of a 
modern prophet, who proved himself in 
very deed a fetter-breaker and genius of 
universal emancipation. 

On Avery Street lived that accomplished 
scholar and great-hearted defender of the 
rights of man— Elizur Wright, who ably 
edited the Boston Chronotype, in associa- 
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tion with Dr. Samuel G. Howe and Frank 
W. Bird, during the Fugitive Slave Law 
days. 

On Phillips Street still stand two of 
the landmarks of Anti-Slavery Boston ; 
viz., the home of the late Lewis Hayden, 
and the Baptist Church for colored people. 
In the latter was held many an Anti- 
Slavery meeting addressed by nearly all of 
the prominent leaders. Here Governor 
Andrew preached, on occasional Sunday 
mornings during the war, sermons fitted 
to the needs of his hearers and the exigen- 
cies of the hour. There are those who 
well recall these occasions when the war 
governor turned parson for an hour, and 
his coming into the church leading by the 
hand his son John, then a child, now a 
Massachusetts member of Congress. 

Lewis Hayden’s house, No. 66 Phillips 
Street, was a rendezvous of that band of 
Anti-Slavery men who believed that resist- 
ance to the Fugitive Slave Law was obe- 
dience to God. There went Phillips, 
Parker, Dr. Bowditch, and others of their 
mind, to talk over plans and _ perfect 
arrangements to defeat the execution of 
the law. And there at times John Brown, 
the stern believer in blood and iron as a 
deliverer, brooded and schemed for the 
slave. Some there are who well remember 
when William Craft was in hiding here 
from the slave catchers, and how Lewis 
Hayden had placed two kegs of gun-pow- 
der on the premises, resolved to blow up 
his house rather than surrender the fugi- 
tive. The heroic frenzy of the resolute 
black face, as with match in hand Hayden 
stood awaiting the man-stealers, those who 
saw it declare that they can never forget. 

The Melodeon, where now stands the 
Bijou Theatre, was the first meeting-house 
of Theodore Parker’s society after he 
began to preach in Boston. It was also 
the hall where Anti-Slavery meetings were 
frequently held. Many of Mr. Phillip’s 
masterly speeches, such as “ Public Opin- 
ion,” “The Sims Anniversary,”’ “ Philoso- 
phy of the Anti-Slavery Movement,”’ were 
delivered from its platform. 

Mr. Garrison gave his first three lec- 
tures on Slavery, in 1830, at Julien Hall, 
situated on the northwest corner of Milk 
and Congress Streets, on the spot now 
occupied by the Post Office Extension and 
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its broad sidewalk. 


There, also, George 
Thompson once lectured on the same sub- 
ject, and experienced a hairbreadth escape 
from a mob which had secretly planned 


to seize him. ‘The plot was discovered 
by Samuel J. May, and frustrated by the 
coolfess and dexterity of the Anti-Slavery 
women. Here, also, held forth the infidel 
preacher, Abner Kneeland, a man of blame- 
less life, whom “Christian ’’ Boston per- 
secuted and imprisoned on the charge of 
“blasphemy.” 

Anti-Slavery Boston would be palpably 
incomplete with the imposing figure of 
Sumner left out. He was, in truth, one 
of the chief builders of the sacred city of 
that strenuous martyr age. ‘The site of 
the house on Revere Street, where he was 
born, is now occupied by the Bowdoin 
schoolhouse. But the house which is 
closely associated with him as an Anti- 
Slavery leader is the one numbered twenty 
on Hancock Street. Here were prepared 
many of his early speeches against slavery ; 
and here, also, the orator declaimed them 
prior to their del'very in public. 

As Anti-Slavery Boston had its begin- 
ning in Garrison and the Zdera/or, this 
article shall find its conclusion in Garrison 


and the Ziberator also. The Liberator 
had five successive offices during the 
thirty-five years of its existence. It took 


up quarters first in Merchants’ Hall, on 
the corner of Congress and Water Streets. 
Then for a season it was publishedat No. 
46 Washington Street. Here the land- 
lord, alarmed for the safety of the build- 
ing at the time of the “ Broadcloth Mob,” 
served notice on the publishers to remove 
the paper. The paper and the society 
next took rooms at No. 25 Cornhill. Sub- 
sequently still, they removed to No. 21 
Cornhill, the society occupying rooms in 
the second story and the Zzderazor in the 
fourth story; where together they con- 
tinued until the year before the war, when 
the inseparables made a final removal to 
Washington Building, on Washington 
Street, opposite Franklin. There the 
paper passed forever into history as one 
of the greatest reformatory instruments of 
the century. 

From Dix Place, in 1864, its editor re- 
moved to 125 Highland Street in Roxbury, 
which was thenceforth to remain his home 
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until his death in 1879. ‘There the illus- 
trious reformer found rest from his trans- 
cendent labors. As in feudal hall the 
knights of old put off their armor, and laid 
aside the powerful lance with which they 
had fought and overcome ; so there, his 
cause triumphant, this modern knight, 


dous conflict, in which he was the moral 
leader. It is as if the son had written 
over each door the legend, “Sacred to 
him, to liberty, and to the mighty move- 
ment which fe started.” The old home- 
stead is sacred, besides, to the fragrant 
memory of that lovely and heroic woman 





who was, in very truth, the wife and help- 
mate of William Lloyd Garrison. One 
cannot remember the husband “ with- 
out remembering all the beauty of that 
star, 


“ Who reverenced his conscience as his king, 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong,” 


resigned his arms and the militant 
weapons of the press. The library and 
the parlor are to-day an Anti-Slavery 
museum, crowded full of the records, “Which shone so close beside him, that they made 
the relics, and the faces of that tremen- One light together.” 


--s-?- 


VINCIT QUI PATITUR. 
By W. P. Dole. 


ry 7INCIT qui patitur : so runs the phrase 

4 My fathers chose, speaking to all their race, 
In motto brief, what in each age and place 

Should be found true. For he who still displays 
Patience serene and calm in darkest days 

Is victor yet, though Fortune hide her face, 

Or sternly frown; though every charm and grace 
Fade from the life where pallid sadness stays. 
He conquers who endures. Aye! let me learn 

To suffer and be strong; nor quite despair, 
Though friends prove false, and lying tongues prevail, 
And malice work its will; beyond the veil 

That hides the future may lie scenes more fair ; 
May shine a light I cannot now discern. 
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A DAY IN THE YOSEMITE WITH A KODAK, 
By Samuel Douglass Dodge. 


OR every hundred persons living west one time seek accommodations, and on an 
of the Mississippi River who have average two coaches a day during the sea- 
seen St. Peter’s at Rome, hardly ten, son will carry all who seek conveyance to 

I think it may safely be said, have visited that place of grandeur. One thing is cer- 
the Yosemite. Two small hotels in the tain: the foreigner “doing” the United 
valley are ample for all who may at any States seldom omits the Yosemite; yet 
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many an American tourist travelling in 
California leaves the coast in ignorance of 
the wonders and beauties of the famous 
region. On a beautiful Sunday in May of 
this year, out of sixty-five guests at the 
Stoneman House, over forty-five were for- 
eigners, most of them on a trip around the 
world ; and that proportion is not unusual 
during the season. ‘To the foreign tourist 
the Yosemite ranks with Niagara; and 
from those who have seen the wonders of 
nature on every continent the verdict 
seems to be that the Yosemite stands pre- 
eminent — the greatest of all. 

While during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury railroads have found their way to dis- 
tant points throughout our land, while the 
skill of engineers has overcome obstacles 
seemingly insurmountable, while mountains 
have been crossed and rocks, tunnelled, 
and busy cities have sprung up where 
twenty-five years ago were wildness and 
solitude, the Yosemite to-day is but a few 
miles nearer a railroad than it was in 1870. 
And yet the hardships of the journey have 
been materially lessened ; for no longer 
does the visitor at Clark’s Ranch, now the 
pleasant little hamlet of Wawona, mount 
the saddle for a ride of twenty-six miles 
up and down the mountain, but a coach 
carries him by a fairly good road into the 
valley, up to the very door of the hotel, 
and leaves him to enjoy the majestic 
scenes about him with none of the after- 
pangs of a long saddle ride. Aside from 
this improvement, and the generally better 
condition of the road, through the efforts 
of the Yosemite Stage and Turnpike Com- 
pany, the visitor in 1890 sees but little 
change from twenty years ago. There will 
be the same trail to take him to Vernal 
and Nevada Falls, and the same method to 
get him there ; the same road to Glacier 
Point, Sentinel Rock, and Upper Yosemite 
Falls. His sure-footed mule or horse will 
be equipped with a saddle, if not the same, 
at least equally hard and uncomfortable. At 
the hotels in the valley he will find accom- 
modations practically the same ; and yet, 
considering the sixty-five miles and more of 
mountainous road, over which all supplies 
must be carried for the use of the hotels, 
and the difficulty in getting and retaining 
proper help, no one, as he sits down to a 
fairly good meal at either hotel or pays 
his seemingly large bill at his departure, 
will be disposed to grumble ; for he will 
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consider that there is but one Yosemite, 
and that it is a long way from the beaten 
track. 

It seems almost ridiculous to point a 
Kodak at those scenes, to which no paint- 
ing by word or pen or color can do the 
least justice ; and yet as the stage rattles 
up to the hotel, and the tired and dusty 
travellers dismount, the little leather cases 
containing the cameras of the amateur 
photographers have become so omnipres- 
ent that a porter would think something 
was missing did he not have one slung 
from either shoulder as he leads the guest 
to the office. And when, after a rest from 
the fatigues of the journey, the tourist sets 
out from the hotel, armed with his instru- 
ment, to register, if may be, a few of the 
many glorious scenes about him, that those 
at home may enjoy them, there comesa 
feeling of utter helplessness at the prospect 
before him. It is like going out to battle 
with a toy pistol. Even the stately sum- 
mit of El Capitan seems to look down in 
scorn at the presuming amateur as he 
points his camera at his polished side, as 
if to rebuke him for his effort to catch 
even a part of his stately grandeur ; and 
the “ Spirit of the Evil Wind ” at Pohono 
or Bridal Veil Falls seems to roar more 
loudly, as if in anger, as it falls like an 
avalanche of snow over its inaccessible 
summit. But we apologize to our con- 
science, that it is only to record the inci- 
dents of our trip and to catch such bits as 
may serve in the future to remind us of 
our visit, and not that we expect in the re- 
motest degree to portray the scene before 
us. 

The branch of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road from Berenda to Raymond has now re- 
duced the staging to sixty-five miles, which 
means that if you leave Raymond at half- 
past seven in the morning, the next day at 
noon you will be in the valley. A Pullman 
sleeper on the six o’clock evening train 
out of San Francisco lands you without 
change at Raymond at six in the morning. 
Here we breakfast at a small hotel owned 
by the proprietors of the Yosemite Stage 
and Turnpike Company, and also of the 
Wawona Hotel, which lies thirty-nine 
miles away over the mountains, where we 
shall spend the night after our first day’s 
ride. Having mounted the box seat by 
the side of Sam Owens, a veteran in the 
service, whose very presence inspires con- 
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fidence that he will carry us safely around 
the treacherous curves and past the dan- 
gerous heights, the whip snaps, the leaders 
spring forward, and in a few moments the 
little hotel is left behind, and we are mak- 
ing for the first stop, twelve miles away, 
where we find our first relay of fresh 
horses. These first miles, covered in the 
cool of the day, the very air a tonic, a 
comparatively level road, and with no 
sense of weariness, 
are quickly passed. 
We have left the 
cultivated fields of 
wheat far behind 
in the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento 
valleys. We are 
now where Califor- 
nia is free, beau- 
tiful, and wildly 
luxuriant. The un- 
dulating hills are 
clothed — it was in 
the early springtime 
—with brilliant 
masses of. scar- 
let, purple, crim- 
son, and blue wild 


1. The Start. Il. 


YOSEMITE 


We reach Grant's for Dinner 
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flowers. The rich, tall grass of the nat- 
ural meadows, with its peculiar green 
color, blends harmoniously, and the cat- 
tle grazing in such luxuriant pastures 
make pretty pictures. We reach Grant 
Springs at one o’clock, with a vigorous 
appetite, and full justice is done to the 
best meal we shall have until we reach 


there again on our way back to ’Frisco. 
draws up to 


As our coach the door, 


we find two coach- 
loads of people 
upon the piazza 
on their way back 
from the valley, 
having left Wa- 
wona that morn- 
ing ; and the ques- 
tions, “ Did you 
meet much snow 
in the valley?” 
and, “Are te 
falls very heavyr”’ 
are quickly asked 
and answered, 
for no introduction 
is necessary for 
an acquaintance 
among western 
travellers, espe- 
cially on a trip to 
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the Yosemite. We look with some interest 





First View of the Yosemite 
Falls 


upon these recent tour- 
ists, for they are fresh 
from the place toward 
which we are bound. 
Their eyes have just 
feasted upon the 
scenes toward which 
we are travelling ; and 
we eagerly question 
them, only to re- 
ceive the invariable 
response, that “the 
half had not been told 
us.” 

Some of these pil- 
grims had with them a 
beautiful and curious 
plant, the like of which 
we have never seen, and 
upon inquiry we find 
it is called the snow- 
flower, astrange, bright, 
scarlet-crimson blos- 
som like a fleshy hya- 
cinth. We shallere long 


YVOSEMITE 


WITH 


Nevada Falls 
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become more familiar with it; for on the 


mountains we shall find 
it growing close to snow- 
drifts, like a little tongue 
of flame darting out of 
the newly thawed earth, 
and with its little crim- 
son bell wrapped in a 
crimson leaflet : we shall 
wonder that such a beau- 
tiful thing should grow 
among those high pines, 
with great snow-banks 
all about it. 

We leave Grant’s af- 
ter an hour’s rest, and 
steadily climbing the 
mountains for several 
miles, we are at last upon 
the summit of the first 
mountain range. From 
this point we begin to 
go down slowly for about 
seven miles into the val- 
ley where Wawona lies ; 
and to-morrow we shall 
climb another moun- 
tain and down again 
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before we reach the valley. As we ap- 
proach the summit of the first range we 
enter the true forest belt and find our- 
selves banked by snow on either side, for 
busy men have been working for weeks past 
cutting the road through great drifts and 
preparing the way for an entrance to the 
valley. In some places during the winter 
snow fell upon these mountains to the 
depth of twenty feet; and to have waited 
until the snow should melt would have 
kept all visitors away from the Yosemite 
until late in June. 

But here we are, among the pines and 
cedars ; and, oh, the loveliness and gran- 
deur of the stately columns, two hundred 
feet in height, and straight as an arrow, 
losing themselves in a crown of misty 
foliage, while others stand burnt and dead, 
telling of forest fires. The air is scented 
with the delicious fragrance of the pines ; 
for the ground is carpeted with the needles 
and dried cones, and the hot sun draws 
from them the aroma which we breathe 
in, feeling that every breath gives health 
as well as fragrance. We have not yet 
seen the “big trees,” but these grand 
forest pines, with a diameter of from five 
to nine feet, and each tree, if laid on the 
wharf at San Francisco, with a value of 
from $400 to $800, inspire us with wonder 
and amazement, which will last until we 
see the “ Grizzly Giant” with its diameter 
of thirty-three feet. We have spent a long 
day of delight; we have gone through 
banks of snow ten feet in height ; we have 
passed through quiet glades where the 
soft lawn-like turf was all jewelled with 
flowers; we have crossed deep gulches 
where streams, swollen to torrents by melt- 
ing snow on the upper hills, rush down 
with foam and fury. Though the day 
has been filled with images of beauty, we 
are tired with the jolting and bumping 
always to be encountered on a stage ride 
in early spring before the roads are in 
order, tired of trying devices to avoid 
concussion of the spine, and so we rejoice 
to see down at the foot of the hill the 
little white hotel, where we shall rest for 
the night and be refreshed and strength- 
ened for the twenty-seven miles of staging 
which lie before us. 

It is with regret that we leave in the 
early morning hours the cheery little ham- 
let with its meadows clothed with the ver- 
dure of early springtime. It is a delightful 


spot, this Wawona, and we are tempted to 
stay another day, and in the little moun- 
tain streams verify the statements that 
trout are plenty there; but we have 
grander scenes before us, and with the 
consoling announcement that the water is 
too high for good fishing we take our reg- 
ular places upon the stage, and are soon 
toiling up the steep ascent amid more for- 
ests of pine, until at an elevation of seven 
thousand feet above the sea we begin to 
descend the mountain. And all at once, 
with no premonition, the great Yosemite 
Valley breaks like a vision upon our sight. 
So suddenly do the granite crags and stu- 
pendous waterfalls appear before us, that 
it is a shock to the senses. ‘This is “ In- 
spiration Point,” and we do indeed 4rcathe 
in, not the pure air alone, but with it a 
sense of solemnity and awe inspired by the 
grandeur and unexpected beauty of the 
scene ; unexpected, because no painter's 
brush or writer’s pen has ever yet been 
able to give it a semblance of reality. 

I can describe the scene no better than 
to say that the valley from here seems like 
a great sunken pit with perpendicular walls 
and a beautiful green meadow lying be- 
tween them, through which flows that 
“ River of Mercy,” gleaming like quicksil- 
ver. Upon our left stands E] Capitan, the 
great chief of the valley, the field marshal 
of the granite crags about us, that stu- 
pendous specimen of natural masonry, a 
huge perpendicular granite rock, thirty- 
three hundred feet in height, with its sides 
bare and bleak, no marks or lines of 
stratification, no crack in the huge mass, 
no crevice where any living thing can 
grow, nothing save a spot upon its side, 
twenty-five hundred feet from its base, 
where stands a huge flourishing pine, its 
only ornament. As we approach nearer 
to this magnificent battlement of polished 
granite, we can begin to realize its height 
of three-fifths of a mile, and as we look 
up towards its cloud-crowned summit there 
comes a sense of fear that it might fall 
and overwhelm us. 

Down the valley, over a beautiful road, 
along the river bank, we continue our 
course, gradually approaching Pohono or 
Bridal Veil Falls, which from Inspiration 
Point seemed in the distance like a silver 
apron hanging from the mighty precipice. 
The rocky mass over which it falls forms 
the other portal to the valley. We pass 
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close to the falls on our way up the river, 
and the stage stops near its base; for 
though we shall return to the falls before 
we leave the Yosemite, — for we must see 
it when the setting sun shall paint the rain- 
bows, — we must linger now a moment, 
though we are tired and hungry, and have 
four miles yet to ride before the Stoneman 
House is reached. Over the summit the 
torrent comes, falling in silvery rockets 
nine hundred feet, and losing itself amid 
the clouds of spray among the pine-trees 
at its base. It seems to fall in intermit 





Nevada Falls 


tent volumes, as though at times a pent-up 
mass had given way, and the roar for a 
moment is tremendous ; then for a second 
there is a lull, when another rush is heard, 
like the falling of an avalanche of snow. 
There are no sheets of water; it is all 
foam, and seems to vanish into spray before 
it reaches the crags at our feet. 

We saw this fall again the next after- 
noon, when in the spray turned to rain- 
bows, jewelled by the setting sun, the daz- 
zling tints of the diamond, ruby, emerald, 
and topaz seemed to mingle. Perhaps 
some day the ingenuity of man will enable 
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the photographer to take these colors, but 
now we press the button with no enthu 
siasm, for we know how far from reality 
will be the resulting picture. 

Reluctantly we continue our journey, 
passing under the towering forms of Cathe- 
dral Rocks and the Sentinel Rock, the lat- 
ter an obelisk one thousand feet in height, 
rising from its pedestal two thousand feet 
in height. The Cathedral spires, those 
two high turrets on Cathedral Rock, seem 
almost threatening as we pass by, and our 
attention is called to a huge pinnacle lying 
at the base, and we 
are told that there 
were once three spires 
on this grand rock, 
until some years ago 
this one fell with an 
awful crash. 

When we 
the base of Sentinel 
Rock there bursts 
upon our amazed vis- 
ion, across the river 
from us, our first view 
of the great Yosemite 
Falls. From our po- 
sition across the val- 
ley from it we only see 
its first plunge of six- 
teen hundred feet — 
the other two leaps 
are concealed by the 
foliage and rocks ; but 
we feel that we are 
in the presence of 
something of which 
we have read and 
dreamed, and which 
at last is before our 
very eyes. We can 
only glance now as we 
pass, but we shall take another day to see 
this marvellous cataract, and will view it 
from below and from above; for no one 
can realize the full majesty of this mon- 
arch until he has crept to its very feet or 
climbed to Eagle’s Peak and viewed its 
headlong rush from the very summit. 

After a moment’s stop at Barnard’s, we 
are once more on our way to the Stone- 
man House ; and after a pleasant drive of 
a mile, with the Merced River almost at 
the horses’ feet, we cross at last the little 
bridge and, weary and hungry, yet happy 
withal, and in good spirits, climb out at 


reach 
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the porch of the hotel and seek the needed 
rest and refreshment. Our excursions 
shall begin in the morning. ‘This after- 
noon shall be spent in the enjoyment of a 
quiet rest upon the hotel piazza. 

As we sit there, it seems to me as if we 
could never escape from the valley. We 
feel imprisoned, surrounded by the high 
granite walls on every side ; it seems as if 
none but winged creatures could ever scale 
those frowning summits. We shall learn 
that, by labor and patience, zigzag trails 
over ledge and crest, through rock-blasted 
pass and across dan- 
gerous crevices, have 
been built, so that we 
may climb to those 
heights above us and 
look down on_ the 
green and level val- 
ley below. We look 
about us from our 
window, and_ from 
every steep ravine 
come clouds of spark- 
ling spray. ‘There are 
temporary waterfalls 
in every direction. 
Streams caused by 
the melting of the 
heavy snows upon the 
Sierra mountains are 
coursing down the 
steep sides of the cliffs 
and, flashing in the 
sunlight, are vanish- 
ing in spray before 
they reach the bot- 
tom. They seem like 
silver streamers float- 
ing from the summits. 
They will not be seen 
later in the season, 
and we count ourselves fortunate to have 
come here so early. 

In the morning, long before the sun has 
appeared over the surrounding cliffs, we 
are ready for our trip to Mirror Lake 
and Vernal and Nevada Falls. We have 
planned the trip the night before, with the 
advice of those at the hotel who are fa- 
miliar with the valley, and in good season 
we are riding up the road, across the little 
bridge, through the woods toward Mirror 
Lake ; for we must reach it before the first 
gleam of the sun touches its quiet waters. 
How placid it is in the quiet morning 


air, cradled in the midst of those granite 
giants, and how perfect from its dark 
bosom does it give back the reflection of 
Mt. Watkins and the pines and willows 
fringing its shores! It is only for a little 
that the illusion lasts ; for when the rays of 
the sun flash upon its bosom it vanishes, 
and we turn our faces in the direction of 
Vernal Falls. At the bridge over the 
Merced River we stop to look at the dark 
rushing waters, and take a picture of North 
Dome rising to a height of three thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-five feet 
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First Glimpse of Vernal Falls 


above the valley, —that splendid crest of 
granite which rises before us. Here at 
the bridge we find saddle horses awaiting 
us ; for we must now leave the green mead 
ows, the floor of the valley, and begin the 
ascent up an impressive gorge, five miles 
to the falls above. On the sure-footed 
beast we climb the trail, on the very edge 
of the mountain, with the rushing, roaring 
river below us. It is an awful precipice at 
our very side, and we instinctively keep 
close to the wall of the mountain. A love- 
lier mile of river scenery than this first 
pass up the Merced cannot be imagined. 
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The river leaps from rock to rock over 
and around the huge mossy boulders, and 
in constantly recurring cascades roars in 
its tumultuous descent, as we look at it 






















through the huge 
pines that fringe the 
cliffs above it. Soon 
we cross these foamy 
rapids, and at the 
little bridge catch 
our first glimpse of 
Vernal Falls. As 
the sunlight flashes 
upon its water, fall- 
ing four hundred 
feet from summit to 
base, we wonder why 
the picturesque and 
descriptive Indian 
name of /i-wa-ack 
(glittering waters) 
was changed to that 
of Vernal Falls. 
It seems to be a I. 
modern tendency 

to substitute commonplace and mean- 
ingless terms for those old Indian ones. 
Yo-wi-ve (great twisted water) has now 
become Nevada Falls.  7Zis-sa-ack is 
now only South Dome; and many other 
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names so full of poetic 


and 
so singularly descriptive have been ruth- 
lessly abandoned and will soon be _for- 
gotten. 


meaning 


The summit of 
Vernal Falls has for 
many years been ac- 
cessible by means ofa 
steep flight of wood- 
en steps from the 
bottom ; but of late 
years these have been 
pronounced _ unsafe, 
and we go by the trail 
a long way around, af- 
ter a moment at the 
little cabin under the 
overhanging rocks. 
It is a strange and 
interesting trip, this 
climb around and 
over the mountain, a 
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The Yosemite from Inspiration Point 


times upon the very brink of a tremendous 
precipice, then through great banks of snow 
twenty feet high, and yet the sun so hot 
that an umbrella is a needed protection. 
At last we reach the level summit and see 
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before us the mighty Nevada Falls, falling 
in a sheer leap of seven hundred feet, close 
to the towering crag known as the Cap of 
Liberty, a huge, bare cone of granite 
thirty-one hundred feet in height. We 
make a detour to reach the summit of 
Vernal Falls, and stand upon a natural 
ledge of rock like the parapet of a huge 
rampart; it is hard to believe it was not 
put there by the hand of man to enable us 
to view in safety this grand waterfall. 
Over this ledge we look down upon the 
falls, as, with ceaseless roar, at our very 
feet, the water pours over the precipice 
into its basin, four hundred feet below. 
The ledge of granite in front protects us 
like a balustrade, and though our feet are 
upon the smooth polished rock, we may 
creep to the very edge with no fear of 
accident. Looking down into the large 
chasm, the valley lies calm in green repose, 
half in light and half in shadow, and 
through it all, among the pines, a varying 
line of silver marks the course of the 
Merced River. The huge range of granite, 
terminating in Glacier Point, seems to cut 
off the river in its course, and the whole 
scene is shut in by towering walls of rock ; 
and while the sun gleamed on the polished 
face of the Glacier Point, the pine woods 
in the deep gulches were rich in shadows 
of dark purple. 

We retrace our steps up the river, now 
a roaring, foaming torrent, and just above 
the Vernal Falls the river rushes down a 
steep descent, and glittering in the sunlight, 
swift as an arrow and dazzling as a shower 
of sparkling crystals, it seems indeed like 
a “Silver Apron,” or a “ Diamond Race,”’ 
both of which names have been given to 
this reach. We cross the wooden bridge, 
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for a moment watching the impetuous 
rush of the waters, and continue our course 
to the little wooden inn built a short dis- 
tance from the foot of the mighty Nevada 
Falls. So immense is the volume of water 
now that the spray is wafted over the 
porches, and the mountain meadow round 
about glistens like a dewy morning. Some 
Spanish priest in years gone by gave this 
the name of Nevada, or Snow Falls; he 
must have seen it as we did to-day, in its 
flood, as it poured its resistless volume in 
foamy avalanches over the summit, into 
the granite bowl beneath. We should like 
to climb to the summit of this fall, but 
the morning has passed, and the afternoon 
is to be spent in a ride on the floor of the 
valley ; so we turn our horses homeward, 
looking back with feelings of regret as we 
pass down the narrow track, upon the 
glorious scenes we leave behind. Down 
the mountain, slowly and carefully, our 
beasts pick their way along the snow- 
banked path, until we reach the level 
plain, and a gallop of half a mile brings 
us, tired and hungry, to the door of our 
hotel. When shall we again spend a 
morning so delightfully? When again 
shall we see such wondrous sights? To- 
morrow is Sunday, and as we pass the 
little chapel in the midst of the natural 
loveliness of this forest sanctuary and this 
rock-girt shrine, we feel how glorious to 
worship surrounded by such scenes ; and 
as we gaze up to the granite cliffs sending 
their summits toward the azure sky, the 
old words of Scripture come into our 
thoughts with eloquent force: “ Strength 
and beauty are in His sanctuary,” and, 
“As the hills stand about Jerusalem, so 
standeth the Lord round about his people.” 














THE ROMANCE OF MILES O'’MEARA. 


By John Eltiott Curran. 





John Elliott Curran 


Y uncle, Mr. Miles O’Meara, was 

well known at the New York bar 
I during his lifetime. He was a 
man of fine instincts, lofty views and ex 
quisite feelings, fastidious in his habits, 
nice in his language. In short, he 
reflected, here, attributes and a style of 
behavior which he had inherited from a 
long ancestry of Irish gentlemen. ‘The 
following paper was found among his 
and, as he seemed to have de 
sired some publicity to be made of it, I 
think it well to let it appear in the pres 
ent form. 


effects ; 


To my KELATIVES AND FRIENDS: As [ 
know you have been somewhat curious 
why I, although having acquired a fair 


fortune in my profession, have remained 
i bachelor, I beg leave to state a few 
facts bearing upon that point. 

I have known few women at all well. 
At one point in my life, indeed, I did get 
to know one young lady, whom I ad- 
mired very much. She 


was younger 


than I, of a most estimable character, 
the essence of refinement, a woman of 
delicate physique, with remarkable blue 
eyes. I enjoyed her society very much. 
None of you ever knew or saw her. 
As I suppose you would like to know 
why I never proposed marriage to her, 
I will tell you. 

Down on a street corner, not far 
from the City Hall, and east of Broad- 
way,-—— a busy, bustling corner formed 
by the intersection of two of the nar- 
rowest of the streets of New York, sunk 
in a kind of valley and darkened by 
the high buildings in the neighbor- 
hood, —a corner of noise and brawl, 
where drays were always getting en- 
tangled and blocking the way, and 
where wagons were forever endanger- 
ing the lives of pedestrians by their 
wild descents of the pitching streets, 
down on this corner, years 

ago, a little street shop, setting out an 
array of apples, pears and all fruits in 
their seasons, snugly stood. ‘The owners of 
this establishment were Pietro and Maria 
Novara, brother and sister. ‘Their trade 
appeared to be rather the most flourish- 
ing of any carried on at such booths in 
that quarter of the city. My office win- 
dows overlooked the spot, and I could 
not help noticing, looking down at the 
stand half-abstractedly during my work, 
as I often did, how it grew. First | 
marked the addition of a glass case, con 
taining a variety of candies, a feature 
which largely increased the custom of 
small office boys. Next, an assortment 
of nuts appeared. Finally, as warm 
weather came on, the stand was extended 


some 


and a huge, but cracked punch-bowl, 
with lemonade in it, and a soda-water 


fountain were set out; while under this 
extension was kept a store of ice-cream, 
which was retailed in three 
glasses, worth respectively one cent, five 
cents, and ten cents. ‘The most signifi- 
cant mark of prosperity, however, was, 
perhaps, the renting of an adjoining cel- 
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lar, which was now ventured upon. What 
other booth could boast a cellar? What 
other concérn could not put all its apples 
into one barrel and stow that away, by 
friendly janitor’s leave, under the great 
stone steps near by for the night? So 
throve the business of the Novara stand. 

I forget on what occasion it was that I 
first became aware of the dignity and 
beauty that belonged to the proprietress 
of this stand, or how it was that I became 
convinced that she possessed a strong, 
yet lovely character. One thing I am 
sure of, that neither when I became 
aware of that fact, nor when I received 
that conviction, did I know her name or 
had I spoken to her one word. ‘The 
most that I had done was to take an 
apple from her stand from time to time, 
and drop a few pennies into her open 
cash box for it. But that was nothing, 
except that at those times I saw her face. 
It was a singularly interesting face. Its 
beauty was not of that sort which is 
wholly due to regularity of features. 
She was a person of commanding figure, 
a figure which was well crowned by a 
head that was carried proudly, but not 
haughtily. With masses of jet black hair, 
and large, deep, black eyes, she did not 
need regular features to make her beauti- 
ful. The well-filled chin gave an im- 
pression of determination and firmness ; 
while the full red lips above, in turn, 
half denied these qualities to her. 
Further up still, the eyes, with all their 
softness, seemed to hold in their depths a 
smouldering fire, which one would hardly 
venture or wish to stir. A little smile 
was always given for your purchase, but 
it was evidently artificial, coming by 
force of habit, while her thoughts ap- 
peared to be far away. Her varying 
postures, as she stood all day before her 
stand, were strikingly graceful, and full 
of dignity. Indeed I had never seen in 
marble or in life a better expression of 
grand repose. Of all these character- 
istics I became sensible only gradually, 
from repeated observations made of her 
through my office windows, made not at 
all as a study, but almost unconsciously, 
while I was trying to see truly through 
some question of law; so that when it 
finally did occur to me that the woman 


who had been standing day after day in 
front of that bank of fruit over the way 
was, after all, a living and real object, I 
found myself disposed at that very mo- 
ment to admire her ; and becoming there- 
after more earnestly attentive to her 
looks, and noting more closely her honest 
face, the dignity of her carriage, and her 
quiet manner, my admiration increased. 

The brother was apparently eight or 
nine years her junior. He appeared to 
be a mild-natured fellow, whom the small 
boys often teased, and to whom, in turn, 
he not infrequently gave chase, — for 
what cause I, from my perch, could only 
conjecture ; it was certainly nothing that 
was ever laid up between them, for they 
were always on good terms the next time. 
He worked hard at his business, and | 
have seen him more than once setting 
down, with a red face, a barrel of apples 
from his back, presumably brought over 
from Washington Street. At such times 
the sister would be seen to shake her 
head at him and laugh, as if to say, 
“That was a hard tug, Pietro ;’’ and he 
would shake his head and smile, for reply. 
‘They were never demonstrative. 

As I watched the two from time to 
time, I saw acts of the sister which 
showed her character a little. The 
policeman on that beat was a handsome 
young fellow, comely enough to attract 
your notice. He sometimes opened a 
little conversation with Maria. She al- 
ways responded pleasantly, with freedom 
and ease, but with such a dignified grace, 
that I imagine Mr. Policeman would as 
soon have thought of making love to a 
duchess as to her. Some little children, 
too, passed habitually that way, to and 
from school, as I judged from their satch 
els of books. On a warm afternoon, they 
would occasionally stop and _ indulge 
in the one-penny glass of ice-cream. 
The smallest of the troop, a little dump- 
ling of a girl, seemed never to have the 
requisite penny. But, at the same time, 
her glass was always filled and she would 
eat its contents lingeringly, eyeing Maria 
with curious wonder. At such times, 
madame invariably came down from her 
dignity, her face broke into smiles, and 
she stooped and kissed the babe and 
chatted with it, and started it off home- 
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ward again with such a hearty befriend- 
ing, that I believe it might have brought 
tears to the eyes of a sentimental person 
to have seen it. 

No kind of weather drove this child- 
loving merchant from her business. ‘There 
was an awning over part of the stand ; 
but it was a better shield against the few 
hours of afternoon sun than against the 
rain. Rain or shine, she was there; 
through driving snowstorms she was 
there ; all through the coldest, bleakest 
day of the winter she was there ; stand- 
ing, in her faded black hood and cloak, 
as patient and stately as if there were no 
chilling wind and no frost nipping at 
fingers and toes. 





"*She stooped and kissed the baby ana chatted with it.” 


I confess that I was not wholly un- 
affected by what I saw of this young 
woman. She was too striking a person 
to be seen day after day and always for- 
gotten. Her portrait easily stayed in my 
mind ; and it is only telling the truth, to 
say that I did not exert myself very much 
to get it out. Why should [? Are not 
enough ugly things seen on one’s march 
through life, to make one linger over the 
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fair when it is met? Do we not pass 
enough unlovely objects on our road — 
say, weeds, dirty pools, half-burned 
stumps, gliding snakes—to make us 
pause and regard, and afterwards delight 
to remember, whatever wild flowers we 
may chance to spy? In some such way 
Maria’s image stayed in my mind. It 
was a grateful relief to have stumbled 
upon so much beauty; and as it rose 
from time to time upon my mental vision, 
it was only natural that it should receive 
welcome. Nor, indeed, were the slight 
expressions of her moral character, which 
had caught my eye, wholly without effect 
upon me. They, in time, introduced a 
personal element into a matter that had 
been purely esthetic. 
The picture of the 
little white -headed, 
rosy-faced chit, con- 
tentedly eating its 
donated pennyworth 
of ice-cream, came 
somehow to be closely 
associated in my mind 
with the portrait of 
the tall, dark woman ; 
and beautiful as Maria 
was, her attractiveness 
took on a new light 
when I regarded her 
in this simple charity. 
Here was a glimpse 
of soul, which made 
her something besides 
a mere _ physical 
beauty. Yet, after all, 
~I think her physical 
beauty moved me more 
than such part of her 
soul as I had been 
able to get a glimpse of. 

Such was the state 
of affairs when fate 
was about to bring me into closer, only a 
trifle closer, relations with this Italian 
woman. It was one afternoon, toward 
dusk ; I had just left my office for home, 
and was about to cross one of the streets 
which formed the corner where the booth 
of the Novaras was. The street was 
packed with carts and drays,—an un- 
broken string of them moving down 
toward the East River, while the inter- 
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secting street was filled with a similar 
string moving toward the Battery. As I 
stood waiting for a gap in the line, a 
young man appeared in the street, pick- 
ing his way among the vehicles. He was 
about to pass in front of a team that was 
standing still, when the driver suddenly 
started his horse. The lad caught the 
rein and checked the animal enough to 
get by. ‘The driver instantly gave the 
young fellow a cut with his whip, that 
raised a welt on his neck and cheek. 
The victim pulled out his handkerchief 
and began mopping the bloody wound. 
My first impulse was to leap on the dray 
and give the devil his due, 77 e¢ armis. 
A policeman was standing on the corner. 
Somebody demanded that he should 
arrest the driver. ‘The policeman looked 
at the sufferer carelessly, but wavered. 
At that moment, a crowd having col- 
lected, I was conscious of some excited 
person of good size behind me, whose 
breath came quick and hot against my 
cheek. We all moved toward the young 
fellow who was hurt. 

“Did that man hit you?” skeptically 
asked the policeman, pointing to the 
bobbing head of the drayman, which was 
fast going down the street out of sight. 

“Yes; he did hit me,” mildly re- 
sponded the young man. 

“Yes, and I saw him,” emphatically 
echoed a clear, ringing female voice. 
The exclamation came from the same 
person who had been for some moments 
excitedly pressing behind me, and I was 
a little startled to find out that this per- 
son was a woman. I turned my head, 
and saw such a flashing pair of eyes !—a 
tiger’s could not have been fiercer,— 
while the blood richly mantled the dark 
cheeks. It was Maria Novara. She 
looked quickly at me for corroboration, 
and our eyes met. Prepossessed as I 
was by the desire of vengeance for the 
stinging wrong that had been done before 
my eyes, I nevertheless was very pleas- 
antly affected by the sense of sympathy 
with her, which her look at that moment 
gave me. Meantime, some one in the 
crowd had got the bewildered young 
man to make to the policeman a deter- 
mined complaint ; and that officer, prob- 
ably seeing from the angry faces that the 


weight of opinion was against him, finally 
showed some sign of yielding and doing 
his duty, by protesting : — 

“How can I arrest him? he’s gone 
now.” 

“No, he isn’t,” I quickly responded. 
In fact, by standing on tiptoe, the 
offender, with his’ white nag jogging 
along, was still visible at some distance 
down the street. 

“Come on, then,” was the officer’s 
sullen rejoinder; and the chase began. 
I led. The huge policeman followed 
close upon me ; and before we had gone 
a block and a half, his heavy voice hail- 
ing the drayman brought the latter to a 
stop. Presently we came up with him. 

“What d’ye want o’ me?” he de- 
manded. “’There’s my number.” 

“T want you,” was the officer’s reply, 
his blood at last getting up, now that he 
was fairly at work; “turn around, 
there!” 

So saying, he hopped upon the wagon, 
signalling me to follow. ‘The assaulted 
man was slowly coming down the street, 
his bloody handkerchief still at his cheek, 
with a great crowd of men and boys fol- 
lowing, flanked away out in the street by 
a flying cloud of urchins. Up on the 
corner we had left, rigidly stood Maria, 
her hands folded beneath her gingham 
apron, looking intently on. I shall not 
soon forget the look of savage exultation 
on her face as we finally pulled up at the 
corner, and she surveyed the assailant in 
custody. 

“Now, then!” shouted the officer ; 
“who saw this thing? You did,” nod- 
ding at me; and I nodded back. “And 
you saw it?” he said inquiringly, look- 
ing at Maria. 

“Yes, I saw it,” she willingly assented. 

“Then come up here, and go along to 
the station house,” he said. 

What a look of bewilderment and dis- 
may overspread her face! ‘ No; what 
have I done?” she at length found 
tongue to say. I explained to her, that 
she was going to testify. 

“But my stand,” she said ;”’ Pietro is 
not here ; there is nobody to watch it ;” 
and there were the throngs of men and 
boys passing it on their way home. It 
was a_rather puzzling objection. Even 
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the policeman looked half perplexed ; but, 
“T can’t help it,” he said. 

Suddenly a light fell upon Maria. “I 
know,” she said, and turned and hurried 
off to the opposite corner, where there 
was another booth, from which she 
brought back some trusted acquaintance 
to keep shop while she was away. Ar- 
rived at the station-house, the necessary 
proceedings were gone through with, 
Maria — it was at this time that I first 
learned her name — behaving with due 
solemnity and intelligence. 

On leaving the station-house, Maria 
and I descended the steps together ; and 
as our ways were the same, I walked 
along beside her. It was the first time I 
had been with her in quiet; and I was 
hardly prepared for such a satisfactory 
impression as she made upon me. Dusk 
had fallen, the passers-by in the streets 
had become few, and our way was half 
lit up by the streams of yellow light which 
came from an occasional street lamp and 
shop window. Maria fairly strode along ; 
yet with abundant grace. Her tall figure 
was held quite erect, her step was springy, 
and each movement passed into the suc- 
ceeding with such gentle transition, that 
the whole motion of her form as she 
swept forward was like poetry; and the 
regular, swift rustle of her garments, re- 
curring with each step, seemed, as we 
moved along, to gain a resemblance to 
some low, inarticulate whispering, whose 
meaning one strove in vain to catch. 
Her voice was soft and musical, yet firm, 
as if indicative of a nature that was sym- 
pathetic, yet resolute. As to manner, 
she was perfectly at her ease throughout 
our promenade; reserved rather than 
talkative, but attentive, and not at all re. 
pellant ; perfectly competent to take care 
of herself, and yet apparently without a 
thought of being on her guard; taking 
my company, not indifferently, but in a 
kind of cosmopolitan, half-interested way ; 
and when at length we reached her stand, 
which was now lighted up by two flaming 
torches faithfully unearthed and kindled 
by her vicegerent, she bade me good- 
night as kindly and unconcernedly as if 
she had been one of the fashionable 
young women uptown. 

The next morning, we were all at court, 
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— the complainant, his head swollen and 
bandaged, the witnesses and the accused. 
His Honor, the police justice, sat in state 
on his bench, and examined us all in 
turn. ‘The result was, that Michael 
Conneshaugh, the drayman, though swear- 
ing a stiff denial, stood: committed upon 
a cHarge of assault and battery. Bail was 
thereupon furnished by two ward _ politi- 
cians. 

“‘ Now for the witnesses,’’ remarked the 
justice in a severe tone. ‘ Where is the 
complainant?” ‘The complainant timidly 
arose. ‘Complainant, execute a recog- 
nizance before the clerk for your appear- 
ance at this trial. Mr. O’Meara,”’ 
alluding to me, “will do the same. 
Maria — Novara,” then said the judge 
meditatively, looking at the record. She 
arose. ‘Maria Novara,’ he repeated, 
looking up, “ have you any occupation?” 
She stated her occupation. “Hm.” 
Then, after a pause, he went on, some- 
what pompously, “ Maria Novara, under 
the provision of law empowering me, in 
my discretion, in cases of this kind, to 
require other security than the witness’s 
own recognizance for his or her appear- 
ance at the trial of the case, I feel, under 
the circumstances, that it is my. duty to 
require you to furnish such security for 
your appearance at the trial of this 
cause ;”’ and the justice, leaning forward 
upon his desk, threw his eyes unconcern- 
edly hither and thither about the court- 
room, awaiting a response. 

The poor girl was quite taken aback. 
“| have no security,” she said. 

“You will have to provide security,”’ 
returned the judge, his eyes cast up at 
the ceiling, and drumming with his fingers 
on his desk, “or go to the House of De- 
tention until this cause is tried.” 

She was dumb with wonder. I doubt 
if she knew precisely what the House of 
Detention was, only that it was a jail of 
some kind. As she stood there, speech- 
less, the scarlet rose higher and higher 
on her cheeks and an angry look crept 
into her eyes. I could read her thoughts, 
—poor girl. She had been witness to 
an act of gross injustice, —the suffering 
object was there before us ; the perpetra- 
tor had walked out of the court room in 
freedom ; and she, who had, in her indig- 
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‘She drew herself up to her full heigit, 


nation, voluntarily offered herself as a 
witness to secure punishment, was to be 
marched off to prison! She gradually 
drew herself up to her full height, her 
black cape falling from her shoulders, 
and looking into the eyes of the judge, 
who now had his upon her, she said com- 
posedly, “I shall be at the trial; you can 
always find me; but I have no security 
to give ;’’ and remained standing. 

To judge by the glare in his eye, his 
Honor seemed to take the utterance and 
manner of the girl as something of an 
affront to the majesty of the law. Still 
glaring at the witness, he said emphati- 
cally, “ You will have to give security, 
or go to the House of Detention; clerk, 
make out a commitment.” 

“ One moment, if your Honor please,” 
said I; “if your Honor will be satisfied 
with me as bondsman, I will give security 
for the appearance of this witness.” 

The judge looked somewhat surprised. 
*“Why yes,” he said, “ if you will be her 
bondsman, why that —that will do.” 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and 
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and looked into the eyes of the judge.” 


then turned to look at Maria. She was 
still standing there, the unnatural rigidity 
of her posture gradually relaxing, with 
her eyes bent on me, the fire of indigna- 
tion in them giving way to a kind of tear- 
ful, glad look of thankfulness. I passed 
overtoher. “ ‘Thank you, — very much,”’ 
she said, smiling, — smiling mechanic- 
ally, in the same way that she did when 
taking the pennies from the customer, 
but with such a strong expression of re- 
gard in her eyes, that I felt it was taking 
an unfair advantage of her to watch it. 
Then we went up to the clerk’s desk, the 
singing of the bond was briefly attended 
to, and we parted. 

It was now with positive mystification 
that I regarded, from time to time, the 
Italian tradeswoman from my office win- 
dow. Her bearing had, as I have inti- 
mated, long before this impressed me as 
being different from what one might ex- 
pect in a woman of her occupation. 
Little as I had seen of her, I had seen 
enough to be struck with the dignity of 
her carriage and with a certain tell-tale 
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abstractedness of manner which seemed 
to say, “O, this is nothing; I know of 
something much finer than _ selling 
apples ; ” and yet there was a faithfulness 
to that business of selling apples which 
should lead the observer to think there 
could be nothing else in her mind. 
But now that I had been with her under 
somewhat trying circumstances, and had 
seen her spirit, her zest, her righteous 
anger, and how she sustained her dignity 
and high bearing in all these various 
cases, and now that I had heard her 
voice more at length and had been by 
her side long enough to get fuller impres- 
sions, I was indeed, and somewhat an- 
noyingly, puzzled to make out why, being 
such a woman as she appeared, she kept 
that stand over there; or why, keeping 
the stand, she had happened to come by 
such qualities as she disclosed. It was 
not a problem that I bore about with me 
all the time. But every day as I passed 
her, and received her bright hearty “Good 
morning,” the question would rise again 
in my mind, and rise with such vigor 
that sometimes I would catch myself still 
musing over it after I had seated myself 
before my desk for the morning’s work ; 
and once in a while, studying law points 
out of my windows as of yore, and 
wandering, in my sight, over all the face 
of the opposite building, — into its win- 
dows where gas jets burned for busy 
mechanics bending over their work, and 
into its other windows, dingy, where coat- 
less persons were descried everlastingly 
going through some motions which kept 
time to the dull bang of eternal 
machines; straying with my eyes into 
these windows and down to the haber- 
dasher’s shop-fronts below, with their 
rows of cravats, socks, and gloves, and, 
still below that, to the hurrying crowd of 
people on the narrow sidewalk,— her form, 
stationary in the human tide, would be- 
come fixed in my vision, the legal imps 
would spirit themselves away out of my 
brain, and I would find myself at length 
turning away from my window and back 
to my work, with the fair riddle on the 
street below still unguessed. 

In due course of time, I meanwhile 
getting no wiser as to the apparent dis- 
agreement between Maria Novara’s man- 
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ner and her avocation, the case of the 
People vs. Conneshaugh came on for trial. 
From the proceedings on that occasion, 
however, it fell out that I got some clue 
to the puzzle. ‘The policeman who made 
the arrest was, after the complainant, the 
first witness on behalf of the people. | 
followed. Of course, the testimony was 
all one way; and there seemed not a 
ghost of a chance for the prisoner’s ac- 
quittal. ‘The next and last witness was 
Maria Novara. She corroborated our story 
in all respects. At the close of her exami- 
nation, Conneshaugh’s lawyer took her in 
hand for cross-examination. She was the 
first witness to whom he had given so 
much attention. Said he: 

“Where is your stand, which you say 
you keep?” 

“ At the corner of Jam and Crowd Sts.” 

* And where do you live? ”’ 

* At No. 3 Randolph Court.” 

“On which floor? ” 

“On the top floor.”’ 

“‘ How many rooms have you?”’ 

“Two.” 

“ Are your parents living? ”’ 

“ My mother is dead.” 

“ How long has she been dead? ” 

“ Many years.”’ 

“Are you married? ”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Is your father alive? ” 

“Ves,” 

‘Where is he?” 

“‘ In prison.” 

“In prison, is he? ’— the atorney’s 
face lighting up.‘ And where? ”’ 

In Rome.” 

“OQ, in Rome ; and what for?” 

“For his country,—and being a re- 
publican,” she answered, with slightly 
flashing eyes. ‘The attorney thereupon 
changed his line of inquiry. 

“ Have you any friends in this city?” 
he at length resumed. 

<es,” 

“ Who are they?” 

Here Maria repeated several Italian 
names, all belonging to men. 

“ Have you no female friends? ” 

The witness was thoughtful a moment, 
and answered, ‘ No.” 

An impressive silence ensued, during 
which the witness became crimson. 
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“ And how often do you see your good 
friends? ’’ asked the attorney sneeringly. 

“ Every week,’’ was the firm reply,— 
the witness’s face still crimson. 

“* Where?” 

“At my rooms; ’ 
deepened. 

The attorney here paused, as if think- 
ing he had done enough damage to the 
witness’s character, without risking any 
further questions, but he finally added, 
“Do you live alone? ”’ 

“No; my brother lives with me.” 

“ But he is younger than you? 

“Yes.” 

~« That will do; ”’ 
the stand. 

All through the rest of the trial, she sat 
without once moving, her face still red 
and her eyes fixed abstractedly on one 
point in the opposite wall of the court 
room. I was indignant. The prisoner’s 
attorney, one of the lowest class in the 
profession, had succeeded, I was positive, 
in eliciting from the witness only certain 
half-truths, which might seem to go, if 
one had not seen the witness, towards 
depriving her of full credibility. I felt 
moved to step down and question her, 
ere she left the stand, in her own defence, 
but reflected that I too was a witness, 
and that it might make matters worse if 
I should intervene in her interest, con- 
sidering too that I had already appeared 
as her bondsman. 

As for Maria, I could detect, easily 
enough, what was passing in her mind. 
She had intelligence enough to perceive 
the attorney’s object, and every succeed- 
ing question of his, it was plain to see, 
pierced her like a _ knife. But, once 
aroused, she was too proud to attempt 
to explain anything to this contemptible 
hound, or to the court in which he had a 
right to appear as an officer. At the 
same time, she was too submissive to 
think that she could do aught but sit there 
and be dishonored as might best suit the 
fancy of her interrogator, and too honest, 
notwithstanding his unfair questions, to 
hold back one word of truth in answer. 
When I thought of the contrast between 
this noble character and her pursuing 
slanderer, and thought of the helpless- 
ness of the girl in the clutches of the law, 


’ 


and the crimson 


and the witness left 
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I was greatly aroused at it all, and felt 
deep pity for her. 

Michael Conneshaugh was convicted. 

As we left the court-room, I ap- 
proached Maria, walking gloomily along, 
and said, in as comforting yet respectful 
a way as I could: “This not a 
pleasant matter, being in court.”’ 

She looked up at me a moment with- 
out a word, and then looked down again. 
Her face wore an expression of intense 
pain. Suddenly she raised her face 
once more, and looking at me_ very 
earnestly, said, “ Will you come to our 


very 


club to-morrow night?” She waited 
anxiously for an answer. 

“What club?” I asked. 

“Where I meet my friends,” she re- 


plied. I knew well enough, the way she 
said the word “ friends,” that she was re- 
ferring to her ordeal on the stand. 

“T want you to see them,” she went 
on; “ I want you to know them.” 

I understood her. Little as she cared 
for the court, she wished to set herself 
right before me, and to have no shadow 
of suspicion in my mind against her. 
I was flattered by her wish, for I truly 
respected her, as I was obliged to do, 
after what I had seen of her. I could 
not have refused her this just request, 
and told her I would come. 

“ At my lodging,” she added, with a 
subdued joyfulness, “ between eight and 
nine; No. 3 Randolph Court ; — you 
will remember?” <And_ so, for the 
second time, we parted at the court- 
house door. 

If I had previously been curious about 
this woman herself, I was even more 
curious now about her club! What kind 
of a club could it be? What could its 
object be? What social feature of Ital- 
ian life, perhaps, did it represent? I 
could think of no answer to these in- 
quiries ; and even after the lapse of thirty- 
six hours, wending my way to No. 3 
Randolph Court, I was as much in the 
dark as ever. 

Randolph Court proved to be a 
secluded spot. The passageway to it 
was so narrow that, in the darkness, | 
passed and repassed it before making its 
discovery. ‘The straight lane led me, at 
some length, into a little court, which 
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was diamond-shaped, with one end, 
where the lane entered, cut off. ‘The 
pavement, sloping for drainage toward 
the centre, appeared by the uncertain 
light which came from the surrounding 
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‘'The door was opened 


windows, to be scrupulously clean; but 
the railed wooden steps, leading to the 
various dwellings, were broken and _rick- 
ety. By some queer chance, at one side 
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of the court a large tree grew, destitute 
of branches below the house tops, but 
spreading above them, so that it must 
have shed a grateful shade i in summer 
time over the roofs of the buildings it 
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by Maria in person 


grew against, and over the court itself. 
It struck me as not so bad a nook to live 
in, in this big city, if I were poor. 


I met no difficulty in finding No. 3, 
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for a hall lamp illuminated a glass on 
which that number was conspicuously 
painted. Up the staircase I went, stairs 
which were clean, like the court, but 
crazy, like the steps outside ; and up the 
next flight, which was lighted like the 
first. By good luck, I rapped on the 
right door. It was opened by Maria in 
person. ‘There was, indeed, a picture, — 
having the doorcase for its homely frame. 
She had exchanged her customary black 
apparel for a plainly made dress of deep 
blue, which exposed her neck. Her 
abundant black hair was plainly dressed, 
well up on her head. Her erect figure 
was full of grace, and her face radiant 
with welcome. ‘Come in, come in,”’ she 
said, *“‘here is the club.” Several men 
had risen from a table, about which they 
had been gathered, and upon which lay 
scraps of paper looking very much like 
MSS., and came forward. I know not 
what she had told them, in expectancy of 
iny coming, but as she presented them to 
me, each one took my hand warmly, with 
a look of pleasure on his face. Pietro, 
the brother, was also there, appearing 
more good-natured than ever. ‘hese 
persons were none of them well dressed ; 
one or two were quite shabby; yet they 
all impressed me as perfectly well-bred, 
and as possessing the genuine humanity 
which makes men gentlemen. ‘They 
were all of medium age, except one who 
had gray locks, nearly white ; a tall, spare 
man, whom I judged to be seventy 
or past. His wrinkled face was. still 
fresh-colored, but there was a look of 
care in his blue eyes. He was urbane 
and cordial in his manner, but very grave. 
Chere was not an unprepossessing face in 
the whole number. I guessed, correctly 
as it turned out, that they were all Ital- 
ians. Each bore the rather distinctive 
marks of his race ; but in each, I thought, 
the evidences of a generous and upright 
nature dominated even those of nation- 
ality. One, perhaps the youngest, with 
auburn hair, was handsome enough. In 
short, I could not see what right a 
woman who vended apples and nuts on 
a street corner could have to associate 
with persons who had such faces as these ; 
and while I was strengthened in my pre- 
vious notion, that she was certainly supe- 
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rior to her avocation, this new develop- 
ment of her surroundings only deepened 
my mystification. 

In a moment, however, light came. 
“Here,” said Maria, taking up a folio 
sheet of paper and pointing to its cap- 
tion, “here is the name of our club, Z/e 
Exile. It is the name of our paper, too. 
See, there is our press ;’’ and she indi- 
cated a hand printing-press which stood 
in one corner, standing there, as I re- 
marked, in curious offset to the bank of 
green flowering plants, which, uncon- 
scious of the plebeian boxes they were in, 
grew and throve contentedly enough. 

“Every Thursday night,” she contin- 
ued, “we meet here; the wiser heads, ”’ 
smiling at the men, “ bring and compare 
their writings, and we set up the type. 
‘To-morrow, Pietro will work all day at 
the press, and the next day Zhe Exile 
will go to our friends in Italy, and we 
hope it will do good there and help on 
the freedom of our country.”’ 

What a good little speech it was! so 
clear, and suited to the purpose, and so 
simply delivered at the lips of this erect, 
stately young woman! And what a vin- 
dication this very “club,” its members, 
and its work were, of the woman who 
had thought I might be unfavorably im- 
pressed by a cross-examination drawn 
from her by a conscienceless attorney ! 
This living explanation, unnecessary as it 
was, which I stood here in the midst of, 
was so dramatic and forcible when I con- 
sidered everything in reference to that 
girl, which had finally led up to it, that, 
human as I was, I felt the tears starting 
to my eyes, and only checked them by 
forcing myself to think of something else. 

Happily, I was not allowed to interfere 
with the work of the meeting. I had ar- 
rived just when the editing had been fin- 
ished and the composition was about to 
commence. At this labor all engaged, 
except the old gentleman, Jacopo Ansaldo 
his name was, and myself. ‘They went to 
work with a will, the men taking off their 
poor, rusty coats and rolling back their 
shirt sleeves, as Maria rolled back, too, 
the sleeves of her dress. I have never 
been a conservative in politics; at least, 
not such as to have been otherwise than 
deeply interested in the renovation of 
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Italy. The labor for that cause being 
done in this wretched part of the city, up 
here in this garret with its sagging ceil- 
ing, its bare floor, and its cracked walls, 
by people who were so poor, but who 
were rich in their cheerful devotion to 
their country, and rich in their love of 
liberty, seemed to me sacred. How 
could I help honoring these spirits, which, 
the more their love had hurt them, had 
the more closely embraced it, whose ban- 
ishment from their country had seemingly 
only increased their attachment to it? 
Were they not enviable in such a life? 
Was not the woman who kept her stand 
on the corner of Jam and Crowd streets 
living far above me? 

My conversation with Jacopo Ansaldo 
only augmented my respect for this little 
assembly. He gave much light, both 
upon the past and present of this great 
political matter. Occasionally, in the 
midst of our talk, Maria would leave her 
work, and, standing by us, add to the old 
gentleman’s recital, by way of explanation 
or correction, some word which showed a 
startling familiarity with her country’s 
affairs. I could not but think that, since 
she had been old enough to comprehend 
at all, the chief concern of her life must 
have been this patriotic struggle. Every- 
body treated her with a worshipful respect. 
She seemed, in fact, to be the moving 
spirit of the club, and more than once 
some question as to the arrangement of 
the paper was brought to her for decision. 

The journal was not large, and by 
eleven o’clock the composition was com- 
pleted. Maria now turned housekeeper, 
as she had previously been, in my ac- 
quaintance, tradeswoman, patriot, hostess 
and printer. She busied herself in an 
adjoining room, and _ presently beer, bis- 
cuit, and a jar of tobacco were produced, 
the meed of the evening’s work. I found 
good companionship here, good talk, and 
good hearts. It was a pleasant end toa 
pleasant evening. At length, when my 
pipe went out, I arose to go. It proved 
a signal for breaking up. I expressed 
regrets that I should possibly disturb 
them, but they assured me they all had 
work enough for the morrow, and, with 
mutual good wishes, we all departed 
together. 
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The location of Jacopo Ansaldo’s lodg- 
ing was such that his road home and 
mine were the same. Said I, abruptly: 
“You may fancy that I, knowing nothing 
of Maria Novara’s history, have some 
natural inquisitiveness as to how she 
came into her present position.” Of 
course I referred to her poverty in keep- 
ing the apple-stand. 

“Ah!” he replied, seeming to go 
back into the past, “ Maria is a dear, 
dear girl.” 

“ Nobody could help admiring her,” | 
suggested, after a pause. 

“No, nobody,” he said, and was silent. 
After a while he spoke again, in a musing 
way: “I remember so well holding the 
dear little thing in my lap, years ago, and 
dandling her long, black curls, while the 
father sat by, and we both admired the 
big, trusting eyes. She had such faith : 
such an utter ignorance of falsehood ; 
believing everything and_ everybody ; 
doubting nothing; never dreaming that 
all the world was not as honest as she, as 
little willing to harm as she, as loving as 
she. Poor, poor child! Could she have 
foreseen what has come ! Could the little 
plump feet have known how all the day 
long they were to harden on these pave- 
ments! Could her eyes have known the 
cold stare they were to get day after day 
from the strange faces in this city! 
Could her body, so tenderly cared for in 
the kind home, could it have felt the 
cold it has suffered in these streets—to 
earn pennies, pennies; earn them to 
spend again, in the cause of her country ! 
That dear, little child ! what has its faith 
and innocence found? Ah, well!’ and 
Jacopo Ansaldo, biting viciously at his 
pipe as he stalked on with his hands be- 
hind his back, drew a heavy sigh. 

“She is a good woman,” he continued. 
“You see her spirit, her courage. And her 
father in prison, dead or alive she. knows 
not. She loved her father. ‘They were 
much alike. Poor Andrea was too hon- 
est, too brave, too noble, too truthful. 
What does he get for it in this world of 
falsehood? A dungeon. He forfeits his 
chair. He writes his lectures according 
to the truth; he refuses to distort his- 
tory and suppress it; and his voice is 
taken from him. He is  silenced— 











silenced by the false government that is 
afraid of truth, afraid to hear it, afraid to 
let it even be whispered in the land, 
much more afraid to let it be proclaimed 
from a professor’s chair. Ah, well! that 
is all past. But,” he added, after a 
pause, turning to me and smiling, “ you 
want to know how she came here. Well, 
I will tell you. ‘To make a long story 
short — for I turn off at the next corner 
—when Andrea lost his seat at the Uni- 
versity, he removed to Rome, and lived by 
instructing a few private pupils. Among 
them was Cesare Lana, a young Roman 
of good birth and rich. ‘This young man 
was a Radical, and before long a strong 
friendship grew up between him and An- 
drea. At length they began to publish, 
in sé€cret,—it is no secret now; they are 
both in prison for that and other things, 
—they began to publish a ‘republican 


journal. It was edited very ably, and 
made a great impression wherever it 
came. After a while, Maria discovered 


it. Lover of freedom, devoted daughter, 
brave woman as she was, she insisted on 
sharing in the enterprise—in its dan- 
gers, as she did already in its hopes. 
Her ingenuity and energy assisted much 
in the circulation of the sheet. Just then 
the war of 1859 came on. In 1860, the 
city was in a ferment. Cesare Lana 
could not rest. I cannot tell you what 
he did not do. It is sufficient that he 
was detected, Andrea was implicated, the 
facts about the journal came out, Cesare 
and Andrea were imprisoned, and Maria 
and her brother were forced to leave the 
city. They could have stayed in Italy ; 
but the Republic was now what they lived 
for. ‘They knew they could not work un- 
molested there. ‘They came here. You 
see how they live, and what they do. I 
know that their paper, Zhe /xile, has 
effect abroad. But it is hard for these 
two dear children.”” And Jacopo An- 
saldo shook his head and was silent. At 
length, however, he looked up quickly 
and asked, “But are they not doing 
best?” 

I reflected, and could not but assent. 
We had reached the corner. My com- 
panion extended his hand. I thanked 
him, expressed a hope of seeing him again, 
and we bade each other good-night. 
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The mystery of Maria Novara’s apple- 
stand was explained, but I was in no 
greater repose of mind respecting her 
now than I had been before. I could 
not reconcile myself to the thought of 
her continuing her present mode of life. 
It was too public, and too far beneath 
her. At times, indeed, the whole story 
of my acquaintance with her would ap- 
pear to me to be only a dream, —some- 
thing not a part of my waking life. How 
could it be that any person of her occu- 
pation—the keeper of an apple-stand, 
one of hundreds in the city —should 
have anything to do with my life, or in- 
trude as often as she did, though it was 
not over often, into my thoughts? It 
could not be. ‘There must be some delu- 
sion about it. ‘Go about your work in 
a practical, hard-headed way, and don’t 
allow these phantoms to disturb you,’’— so 
I said to myself more than once, but in 
vain. Perchance I looked out of my 
window ; that patriot figure was on the 
sidewalk opposite, quietly standing, 
quietly vending her vulgar wares. Re- 
sentment of her fate then invariably over- 
took me. What a shame! what wrong! 
So I felt, until it seemed as if by my in- 
action I became part perpetrator of the 
wrong. But at such times I became con- 
scious of how little I could do to right 
the wrong; nay, I could do absolutely 
nothing. ‘Are they not doing best?” 
Jacopo Ansaldo had said, and I could 
not but think again that they could do 
only what they were doing. Was money 
or social position her ambition? Had 
these any place now in her life? Could 
she accept them ‘and be at rest if they 
were offered her? Was it not her pleas- 
ure now, her duty, indeed, not to be at 
rest? With the father in prison, and the 
restoration of her country still warmly 
agitated, was it for her to retire now from 
the agitation and give over active work 
for both country and father? For with 
the liberation of the former would cer- 
tainly come the release of the latter. 
Was it for me, or any one, to attempt to 
set before her any less noble, any less 
lofty object in life, and endeavor to make 
her satisfied with it—to clip the wings 
of this young eagle and make her fly near 
the ground? God forbid! Would that 
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we all might be soaring with her, albeit 
we should then have great troubles like 
hers to bear! Yes, I found, finally, that 
Maria Novara would not be turned into 
a dream, but was rather becoming the 
reality, while my own drudging lawyer’s 
life was the one that was beginning to 
appear phantasmal. 

In the midst of these thoughts and 
counterthoughts of mine, the morning 
papers suddenly announced one day that 
General Cadorna had forced the Porta 


Pia and that Rome was in the hands of 


Victor Emmanuel. “Hurrah!” I ex- 
claimed, both on account of the event for 
its own sake, and on account of the stake 
the Exile Club had in it. ‘Those were 
stormy times—in the autumn of 1870. 
Sedan had passed into history only a few 
days before, and here, now, was the key- 
stone at last set in the arch of Italian 
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"The large man gravely impressed a kiss upon her submis 


unity. I did not see Maria that day, but 
the next morning I accosted her as I was 
going by, and asked her what she thought 
of the news. 

“Well,” said she, quite thoughtfully, 
“on the whole, it is very good news. We 
talked it over last night. You know we 
are republicans, and Italy is not a repub- 
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lic yet. But we thought it was best to 
accept what has come, and not seek to 
destroy it just because it is not quite 
what we want. Perhaps the Republic will 
come by and by of itself. Any way, we 
are a nation again; that is a great deal.” 

“So The Exile will be stopped now?” 
I suggested. 

“The Exile 
answered. 

“ And the club?” 

“Ah! I cannot tell. 
long together.”” Then she paused a few 
moments. ‘We will wait and see.” 

“But it is a great event,” I said, half 
disappointed at her coolness over it. 

“Ah, yes,” she replied; ‘a _ great 
event, great; too great to understand all 
in one day. We must wait and watch 
what will come ;”’ and I felt rebuked, — 
as if I had been superficial. 

“And your father?” | 
asked, after a moment. 

She shook her head. 
“No one can tell.” 

Just then she was called 
away, and I bade her good- 
by and passed on. 

Again, I was in dis- 
quietude about her. Italy 
no longer needed any help 
from her or any other exile, 


will be stopped,’ she 


We have been so 


in order to become a free 
and united country. Maria’s 
SA political life was ended. 


There could no longer be 
any dignity, therefore, in 
her keeping the apple-stand. 
Hitherto, her life had been 
symmetrical : with the print- 
ing press in the garret 
for the spirit to work at, 
and the booth on the cor- 
ner to keep the spirit in 
the body; apple-selling by 
day, for a chance to print 
for country by night. But 
now the printing was over, should 
the apple-selling go on alone? The 
thought was intolerable to me. I 
pondered. Was it not desirable that I 
should put her in communication with 
some of my lady friends? Yes; if they 
could be of any use. But what could 
they do? Help her to some place as 
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dressmaker, or milliner, or what not? Out 
of the question. Imagine Maria settled 
for life as a dressmaker! I could see her 
smiling kindly, but so amusedly, at the 
offer. That would surely not suit her in- 
dependence of character, to say noth- 
ing of her mental demands. No; she 
was socially far above anything of that 
kind; the notion of calling in my lady 
friends was nothing short of ridiculous. 
What else, then,—what possible thing else ? 
In my extremity, I resolved to invite her 
to the opera. But no, that would not do. 
She would most likely think I was wrong- 
ing her. I could do nothing then? So 
it seemed ; and I chafed under my fetters. 

It was in this unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs, a month, perhaps, having elapsed 
since the entry into Rome, that I, sitting 
in my office, and some clamor arising out 
in the street, went to my window and 
looked out. ‘The commotion was on the 
sidewalk directly beneath me ; and as my 
interest in it was languid, and the weather 
was chilly, I did not open the window, 
but stood before it, regarding the figure 
of Maria, who stood nearly in the middle 
of the street, watching intently whatever 
was going on. Presently, I became con- 
scious that a man, who had been stand- 
ing on the opposite sidewalk for some 
time, was keeping his eyes steadfastly 
fixed upon Maria. He was a tall, well- 
made man, with a handsome, rather sal- 
low face, deep-black beard and _ hair, and 
fashionably dressed. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I was struck by his good looks and 
powerful build, — at any rate, I was grad- 
ually getting displeased at the interest he 
was showing, when a mettlesome horse, 
attached to an express wagon, came fu- 
riously down the steep street. Maria did 
not perceive him until he was almost upon 
her, and started nervously back, only just 
in time to escape being struck ; but not 
before the man who had been watching 
her had darted forward like a flash and 
helped her backward by a quick, but gen- 
tle pull at her shoulder. She turned 
about involuntarily to see who had assisted 
her, with a smile, as if at her own foolish- 
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ness, on her face. To my surprise, as 
soon as she saw the man’s face, her smile 
disappeared, and she stood regarding him 
like one spellbound. Ina few moments, 
however, she recovered herself, and then 
such a glad smile suddenly overspread 
her face as I think I have never seen on 
mortal face else, and the tears first stand- 
ing in her eyes, began to drop, drop, 
down upon her laughing cheeks, and the 
lips quivered even in their glad smiling. 
Gradually her hands somehow found their 
way into his, and this large man gravely, 
in the faces of such of the passing throng 
as might chance to be looking, impressed 
a kiss upon her submissive forehead. 
This was a meeting, indeed. I turned 
away in some emotion, and walked to the 
farther end of my room, and stopped there 
a few moments, stopped as if perforce to 
think. Possibly I stood there longer than 
I was conscious of. When I returned to 
my window again, Maria and the stranger 
were both gone. 

Naturally enough, the new-comer turned 
out to be Cesare Lana, who, with Andrea 
Novara, had been at length released from 
confinement. Is it strange that, loving 
her as he did, he was grave when he act- 
ually found her at the rude work which 
he had heard was her support for so many 
years? Could it have been otherwise 
than overpoweringly pitiful for him so to 
see her? Or could Maria have well re- 
strained her tears when he then, by look, 
made the silent declaration of love which 
weary years of imprisonment had post- 
poned, and forever postponed? Ah, well ; 
it did come right at last. At last the 
spell was broken ; dungeons opened, noble 
spirits came out into the light, hearts that 
had been torn asunder came together 
again; printing presses grew silent, gar- 
rets vanished, apple-stands were bestowed 
on struggling countrymen; the seas were 
covered with sails taking back reunited 
hearts to Italy; gray-haired fathers mut- 
tered tremulous blessings on the bowed 
heads of noble daughters; solemn mar- 
riage vows were heard. Hearts bloomed 
again — in Italy. 











THE DEAD. 
By H. P. Kimball. 


F you had lived, I would have come one day, 
Perhaps through many a rough and stony way ; 
Come, just my head upon your breast to lay, 
To look into your eyes ;— with earnest brow 
I would have said, — 
“[T wronged you once, that day, now so long past ; 
You looked for strength that should stand firm and fast ; 
I gave you weakness ; but am come at last 
With somewhat better ’’ — but, alas, not now, 
Since you are dead. 
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ONLY. 
By Katharine Lee Bates. 


ONLY a Devonshire lane. 
Shall we follow its twists and its turns? 
The hedges are high, 
Green walls, blue sky 
Must content the eye, 
Save for the wavering ferns, 
Jewelled with rain. 


Only a streamlet at end. 
Shall we take the willow trees’ hint? 
See how they dip 
To the silvery strip, 
While the tremulous tip 
Of the lowermost leaf traces in’t 
A poem, pretend. 


Only a finch to translate, 
Bulfinch with rosiest breast. 

Stoop on thy wing, 

Spell it, and sing, 

Till the meadowlands ring, 
And sweet from invisible nest 

Answers thy mate. 


Only the song of a bird, 
Conned from a song on a stream, 
Writ by a leaf -—— 
Poesy brief! 
Yet my wearisome grief 
Is melted away like a dream. 
God has been heard. 
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By iW. Bs. Luce. 


N Narragansett Bay, about 
twenty minutes’ sail from 
the city of Newport, lies 
a small island, seventy 
acres in extent, known 
by the old inhabitants in 
the vicinity as Coasters’ 
Harbor Island. On its 
southern slope, three 
hundred yards from the 
beach, stands a large 
stone edifice known for- 
merly as the “ War College ’’ — originally 
an asylum for the poor of Newport, to 
which city the island formerly belonged. 
Inthe spring of 1881, this island, by the 
kindness of the voters of Newport, was 
presented to the United States govern- 
ment to be the location of the United 
States Naval ‘Training School. ‘The gift 
was accepted, and operations begun to fit 
the place for a training station; and if 
the old whalers who used to rendezvous 
in the harbor could see the island now, 
they would hardly recognize the Coasters’ 
Harbor Island of old. 

On the southern extremity of the island, 
within thirty yards of the sea-wall, sur- 
rounded in summer by a beautiful grassy 
lawn, is a large brick building. On its 
lower floor is a hall, one hundred and sixty 
feet in length, by forty-eight in breadth, 
its walls bristling with all the small-arms 
of modern warfare. This is the Drill 
Hall. On the upper floor are all the 
paraphernalia of a first-class gymnasium. 
Moored in the harbor lies the old line-of- 
battle-ship, Mew Hampshire. Her ap- 
pearance now is anything but warlike, 
though in years past, she was a most for- 
midable craft ; with her three tiers of guns, 
seventy-four in all, and her fighting crew 
of one thousand Yankee tars. She is two 
hundred and twenty feet long, with four 
decks. The decks are well lighted and 
ventilated by ports or windows, extending 
the whole length of the ship on both sides. 
A house is built over the entire length of 
the spar deck, which is lighted by side 
windows and skylights. 









The complement of men, under the 
ship’s present commission, is one hundred 
and sixty. The number of boys on board 
hardly ever exceeds four hundred; at 
present, there are three hundred. ‘The 
boys are organized in divisions 1, 2, 3, and 
4, and these are subdivided into gun- 
crews, sixteen boys in each crew, —a full 
division being six crews. A commissioned 
officer is in command of each division, to 
which are also attached three school- 
masters as instruetors. The instructors 
in seamanship and gunnery are old man- 
of-wars-men, who thoroughly understand 
the practice, as well as the theory, of what 
they teach. 

Let us take a glance at the day’s routine 
aboard the ship. At 5.30 A. M., reveille is 
sounded by the bugler, at which the boys 
“turn out,” arrange their bedding in their 
hammocks, and lash them with the clews 
neatly twisted and turned in. When 
hammocks are piped up, each boy carries 
his hammock to the hammock stower. 
One hour is then allowed for scrubbing 
clothes, drying down decks, and washing. 
The call for early inspection is sounded 
thirty minutes before breakfast, when the 
boys form in two ranks on each side of 
the main deck, and are inspected by the 
master-at-arms and the ship’s corporals, 
under the eye of the officer of the day. 

At 8, breakfast formation is sounded, 
at which the boys quickly fall in, as at in- 
spection, when they are mustered and 
then marched in military order to their 
messses on the deck below. At 8.45 the 
“sick call”? is sounded, when all who are 
sick or wish-to see the medical officer 
report at the “sick bay.” At 9.20 the 
call to “ quarters ”’ is sounded, and every 
person on the ship goes to his station ; 
the muster-roll is then called, and ab- 
sentees reported to the commanding 
officer. A short passage of scripture is 
then read, and a prayer offered by the 
chaplain, followed by the Lord’s prayer 
repeated in unison by the ship’s company. 
After quarters, the following study and 
drill routine begins : 
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Seamanship drills include knotting and 
splicing, mast and spar drill, model in- 
struction, sail exercise, sending down 
light yards, swimming, and the use of the 
palm and needle. ‘ Monkey topsails ”’ 
are fitted to yards in the gymnasium, on 
which the boys are drilled before being 
sent aloft. Laying aloft is a part of the 
daily routine, and is continued until the 
boys are thoroughly accustomed to the 
exercise. 

Boat drills include fittings of boat ; the 
nomenclature of the different parts ; row- 
ing and sailing boats ; signals by the naval, 
commercial, and army codes ; compass in- 
struction ; lead, log, and sounding lines. 
Gunnery drills include “ great-gun ” no- 
menclature and drill ; exercise of the how- 
itzer afloat and ashore ; gatling gun drill ; 
broadsword fuses and primers; and the 
use of torpedoes. 

Infantry drill includes the school of the 
company and battalion, and target firing ; 
and the school instruction, with slight 
variations, is the same as in our common 


schools on shore. Officers and instructors, 
in their respective stations, are ordered to 
report all shirking or skulking, and to 
point out those who merit praise. Young 
recruits are not hazed, and the officers 
have a sharp look-out for their welfare. 
Practical joking is strictly forbidden, 
quarrelling or fighting is severely punished, 
and the use of tobacco is against the 
rules. Extra duty, restriction of liberty, 
withholding money, and solitary confine- 
ment on bread and water, are punish- 
ments which are greatly dreaded. The 
last mentioned punishment never exceeds 
three days, except by sentence of a court 
martial. There is a library on board, 
well stocked with standard works, from 
which books, periodicals, and the daily 
newspapers are issued to the apprentices 
during recreation hours. 

Boys are enlisted on the Mew Hamp- 
shire, or on the following named vessels 
and sent to that ship: the Wadash at 
Boston, A/innesota at New York, St Louis 
at Philadelphia, and the Da at Washing- 
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ton. If a boy, upon examination, be 
considered fit for the naval service, the 
obligation to serve continuously during 
minority is read and explained to him, 
he signs the agreement, and is enlisted. 
Preference is given to the sons of old 
sailors and soldiers. A boy, upon pre- 
senting himself for enlistment must be 
accompanied by his father, mother, or 
guardian. 

When a boy is received on board he at 
once comes under the regulations. He 
is required to take a bath, have his hair 
neatly trimmed by the ship’s barber, and 
be vaccinated. ‘The master-at-arms points 
out to him his hammock-hook and num- 
ber, showing him how to lash and carry 


its issue. Prompt and cheerful obedience 
to orders, and a respectful bearing toward 
those in authority are insisted upon. 
The boys are taught to regard the train- 
ing ship as a home, and every effort is 
made to render it as comfortable and at- 
tractive as possible. Singing, dancing, 
and other sports are allowed on all proper 
occasions, and every boy is required to 
attend service on Sunday morning, the 
service being conducted by the chaplain 
on the main deck. 

As soon as a boy is enlisted, he is 
furnished with all necessary articles of 
clothing, and of small stores, such as 
needles, thread, buttons, scissors, jack- 
knife, comb, shoebrush, blacking, soap, 








U. S. Training Ship ' 


his hammock, and where to take it when 
ordered up for stowage in the nettings. 
From the start the boy is taught to keep 
his clothes in good order, and in thorough 
repair : cleanliness of person and clothing 
is strictly enforced ; and much stress _ is 
laid upon it at all inspections. Every 
article of clothing is distinctly marked 
with the owner’s name immediately after 





New Hampshire.” 
etc., the cost of the same to be charged 
to his account. 

For enlistment a boy must be more 
than fourteen, and under eighteen years 
of age, he must be free from all physical 
defect, and have a good moral character ; 
ignorant or vicious boys are never ac- 
cepted, and those whose conduct exerts 
a bad influence are quickly discharged. 
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Signal Instruction, 


The pay and prospects of the naval 
apprentice are as follows. On entering 
he becomes a “ third class apprentice,”’ 
with pay of ten dollars per month, and one 
ration, or in lieu of it thirty cents per 
day ; but by attention and good conduct, 
his pay may be raised during minority, as 
he obtains higher ratings, ranging from 
eighteen dollars to thirty dollars per 
month. Each apprentice is now given 
his outfit of clothing, costing forty-five 
dollars, by the government. 

The course of study at the training 


station occupies from six to eight months, 
at the expiration of which time the ap- 
prentice is sent to a sea-going ship, and 
when not absent on foreign cruises is al- 
lowed to visit his home two or three 
times a year, if his conduct and the state 
of his account warrant it. At the age of 
twenty-one, those who wish are admitted 
to the gunnery school at Washington for 
instruction, and by passing the requisite 
examination can attain the rank of sea- 
man gunner; and it is contemplated by 
the Navy Department to have all candi- 
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dates for warrants as boatswain or gun- 
ner hold seaman gunner’s certificates. 
Thus these life positions, with salaries of 
$1200 to $1800 per annum, may be 
obtained when vacancies occur by the 
most intelligent and deserving. Boys 
who wish, study with the view of entering 
the merchant service, and the course of 
instruction will, no doubt, contribute 
materially to their success. But to what- 
ever station in life they may be called, 
many of the boys will look back to the 
six or eight months spent on the old Mew 
Hampshire as the most enjoyable period 
of their lives. 

The singing instruction of those who 
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“ Hoist up the flag, and long may it wave 
Over the Union, the home of the brave; 
Hoist up the flag, and long may it wave, 
God bless America, the home vu: the brave. 
“ The Yankee cruiser hove in view, the A earsage 
was her name; 
It ought to be engraved in full upon the scroll 
of fame; 
“Her timbers made of Yankee 
crew of Yankee tars, 
And at her mizzen peak she floats the glorious 
stripes and stars. 


oak, and her 


Chorus. 


“A challenge unto Captain Semmes, bold Wins- 
low he did send, 
‘Bring on your Adabama,and to her we will 
attend; 
For we think your boasting privateer is not s> 
hard to whip; 





Mess Tables—Lower Gun Deck 


are musically inclined affords a_ vast 
amount of amusement, and the singing is 
not enjoyed by the ship’s company alone, 
the boys occasionally giving exhibitions 
of their vocal talent at the opera house 
in the city, where they always have a good 
audience and are appreciated. Among 
other sea songs, the boys like to sing the 
following, with which they make the old 
ship ring from stem to stern. 


It was early Sunday morning in the year of 
sixty-four, 

Alabama she steamed out 
Frenchman’s shore; 


The 


along the 


Long time she cruised about, long time she 
held her sway, 
But now beneath the Frenchman’s shore she 


lies off Cherbourg Bay. 
Chorus : — 


And we'll show you that the A’earsage is not 
a merchant ship! 
Chorus. 


“Tt was early Sunday morning, in the year of 
sixty-four; 
The Alabama she stood out, and cannons loud 
did roar; 
The A’carsage stood undaunted, and quickly she 
replied, 
And let a Yankee ‘leven inch shell go tearing 
through her side. 
Chorus. 


“The A’carsage then she wore around and broad- 

side on did bear, 

With shot and shell and right good will, her 
timbers she did tear; 

When they found that they were sinking, down 
came the stars and bars, 

For the rebel gunners could not 
glorious stripes and stars. 


stand the 


Chorus. 
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“The Alabama she is gone, she’ll cruise the seas “ The Guerriere, a frigate bold, 


no more, On the foaming ocean rolled, 
She met the fate she well deserved along the Commanded by proud Dacres, the grandee, oh! 
Frenchman’s shore; With as choice a British crew, 





Bugle Squad. 


Then here is luck to the Avearsage, we know As a rammer ever drew, 
what she can do, Could flog the Frenchman two to one so handy, 
Likewise to Captain Winslow and his brave oh! 


and gallant crew.” F oe es 
“ When this frigate hove in view, 
Says proud Dacres to his crew, 
‘Come, clear ship for action and be handy, oh! 
To the weather gage, boys, get her.’ 


Chorus. 


Another favorite song is the Constitu- 


tion and Guerriere : And to make his men fight better, 
; . Gave them to drink gunpowder mixed with 
“It ofttimes has been told brandy, oh! 
That the British seaman bold ‘ 
Could flog the tars of France so neat and handy, “ Then Dacres loudly cries, 
oh! ‘ Make this Yankee ship your prize; 
But they never found their match You can in thirty minutes, neat and handy, oh! 





Marine Guard — Bayonet Exercise. 


Till the Yankees did them catch, Twenty-five’s enough, I’m sure, 
Oh, the Yankee boys for fighting are the dandy, And if you'll do it in a score, 
oh! T’ll treat you to a double share of brandy, oh! 
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“ The British shot flew hot, 
Which the Yankees answered not, 
‘Till they got within the distance they 
handy, oh! 
‘ Now,’ says Hull unto his crew, 
‘ Boys, let’s see what we can do, 
If we take this boasting Briton, we’re the dandy, 
oh!’ 


called 


“ The first broadside we poured 
Carried her mainmast by the board, 
Which made this lofty frigate look abandon’d, oh! 


hy lee 
K\ 
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The cruising ships of the training squad- 
ronare the Jamestown and Portsmouth, of 
twelve guns each. In the spring and fall, 
before starting on their summer and win- 
ter cruises respectively, they report at the 
training station to get their crews from 
among the boys who have finished their 
course of instruction at that place. 
When it is understood that the training 





Dancing on the Deck. 


Then Dacres shook his head, 
And to his officers said, 
*Lord! I didn’t think those Yankees were so 
handy, oh!’ 


“ Our second told so well 
That their fore and mizzen fell, 
Which dous’d the Royal ensign neat and handy, 
oh! 
‘ By George!’ says he, ‘ we’re done,’ 
And they fired a lee gun, 
While the Yankees struck up Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, oh! 


Then Dacres came on board, 
To deliver up his sword, 
Tho’ loath was he to part with it, it was so handy, 
oh! 
‘Oh, keep your sword,’ says Hull, 
‘For it only makes you dull, 
Cheer up, and let us have a little brandy, oh!’ 


* Now fill your glasses full, 
And we'll drink to Captain Hull, 
And so merrily we’ll push about the brandy, oh! 
John Bull may boast his fill, 
But let the world say what they will, 
The Yankee boys for fighting are the dandy, oh! ” 


fleet is expected, the ships are anxiously 
and impatiently watched for by those who 
expect to man them; and at such times, 
scenes like the following are common. 
Some sharp-eyed little fellow spies a 
square sail to seaward, and yells with all 
his might: “Square rigger in sight. 
The jimmy (Jamestown ) is coming.” 
All now is excitement; the cry runs 
along the deck like wild-fire and is taken 
up in all parts of the ship; the boys 
rush to the ports and into the rigging, and 
there watch for an hour or two as the 
strange sail comes slowly along toward 
the harbor. Finally, a murmur of dissatis- 
faction runs along the side, and the boys 
one by one leave the ports and the rig- 
ging, for the “ square rigger’’ develops 
into a merchant vessel, and looks of dis- 
appointment are seen on many faces. 
This occurs about once a day for at least 
a week before the quartermaster reports, 
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‘The Training Fleet in sight, sir.” 
When the squadron is really moored in 
the harbor, there is a general hustling 
among the boys who expect to be trans- 
ferred. Mending clothes, writing letters 
home, naming the strange countries which 
they expect to ina few weeks, and 
promising their friends all sorts of pets 
and curios on their return from their 
cruise. In the midst of these prepara- 
tions, the call to quarters is sounded, and 
the boys * fall in” : while a look of eager 
expectancy is seen on nearly every coun- 
tenance, as they listen to the reading of the 
names of those who are to be sent to the 
different ships ; for, although he may have 
been under instruction for five or six 


see 
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one of these uncertain ones hears his 
name, a sigh of relief escapes him and a 
smile dispels the look of doubt ; 
to grow three inches taller, 
trousers a hitch, pushes his cap back 
over his starboard ear, and at the con- 
clusion of the reading looks with a smile 
of pity upon those whom he considers 
“not seaworthy,” because their names 
were not read to go in the draft. These 
preliminaries usually take place in the 
morning. Just before dinner, the boat- 
swain’s pipe is heard, and like magic all 
noise ceases for a second, and then the 
stentorian tones of “Old Ben,’ boat- 
swain’s mate on the main deck, is heard. 

“You boys, who are going in the draft, 


he seems 


gives his 


” 
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In the Library. 


months, a boy is not always certain that his 
standing in studies, drill, and conduct 
at the time the “ draft’? was made out 
warrant his being sent to sea. Such an 
opportunity for the student of human 
nature hardly ever presents itself as at 
this time, to watch the faces of the 
uncertain ones as they stand in ranks 
awaiting their fate, “‘ to be, or not to he” 
written upon their countenances. When 


lash your bags and hammocks together, 
and be ready to leave the ship at two 


bells ’’ (one Pp. M.) 
To the impatient ones, time drags 
slowly, but finally two bells are heard, 


and then there is a general 
hands ; while “Good-by,” “Take care of 
yourself,” ., are heard on every side. 
The word is passed, and the boys ‘* fall 
in” in the port gangway, and, as the 


shaking of 


etc 
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name of each boy is called, he leaves the 
ranks, takes his clothes-bag and ham- 
mock, and goes over the side into the 
cutter which is waiting to take him to his 
new home. 

This cutter filled, it makes fast to the 
steam launch which is to tow the cutters 
containing the transferred boys to their 
respective ships. The next cutter filled 
makes fast to the last, and so on until all 
are embarked, when the order is given to 
shove off. As soon as this order is ex- 
ecuted, the voice of some young ‘Triton is 
heard, as he rises to his feet, cap in 
hand : 

“Three cheers for the captain.”’ 

Instantly every head is uncovered, 
and following the “Hip, hip, hip,” are 
three rousing “‘ Hurrahs,”’ which echo and 
re-echo for miles around ; while the band 


plays “The girl I left behind me” and 


’ 


“Auld Lang Syne.’ 


And well may they cheer their captain ; 
for, though they spend the remainder of 
their lives in the naval service, they pos- 
sibly may be commanded by his equal, 
but never by his superior in thoughtful- 
ness and care for their comfort and wel- 
fare. ‘Those who remain on board crowd 
together on the forecastle, to shout 
another “ good-by” to their late ship- 
mates, as they are towed under the bows 
and away toward the three ships which 
are to bear them to foreign climes; and 
those left behind hear the voice of song 
growing fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance : 


« A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep, 
Where the scattered waters rave 


And the winds their revels keep.” 
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By John Eliot Bowen. 








this way for you and 


- >= your trunk. How 
fe fur is it? Some call 

it eight miles and 

some ten; so [I al- 

ways say a leetle 


more than eight, per- 
haps, but a leetle less 
than ten. In sum- 
mer, I calculate to 
get to Audley "bout 
sundown, but now 
that days is shorter, 
it’s dark before I 
get fairly to the vil- 
lage.” 

The fellow saun- 
tered off in the di- 
rection of the 
nondescript vehicle 
dignified by the name 
of stage. ‘The trav- 
eller deposited his 
alligator-skin “ car- 
pet-bag”’ alongside 
his portmanteau on 
the station platform, 


and prepared to 
waste twenty min- 
utes. There was 
nothing of interest 


in his surroundings ; 
so he pulled from 
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AN you tell me when 
; the stage starts from 
here for Audley, and 
how long a drive it 
is?” 

“Veo. sir, I Cams 
I’m the driver of the 
stage from here to 
There she stands, over by the 





there. 
post-office, and I'll be startin’ in twenty 
minutes, providin’ they’re spry in sortin’ 


the mail. You wait here, and I’ll come 


his pocket a letter, 
which he had already 
read often enough to 
tell the position of 
each word with his eyes shut, and read it 
slowly again. 

My DEAR MR. BRONSON : — 

You do not know how pleased I was to hear 
from you, whom I remember as the little boy who 
used to come and ask for the plums growing on 
the old tree in the dooryard. 
steal them, but I never have forgotten you. 
And now you’re a man grown, and working 
yourself to death over city preaching, and want 


Other boys used to 


to get away to the New England hills. Of 
course you may come here! My niece — my 





niece has just come eighteen and I often feel 
lonely, especially these long evenings; and an 
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extra person in the house would be very welcome, 
the more so that he is the son of dear Lucy Bron- 
son. Then, too, we have felt the need of a man 
about, since the post-office was broken into last 
month and some guns and powder stolen. You 
shall have the spare room, which has not been 
used since winter before last, when there was a 
funeral at the Basticks’, and more relations came 
from abroad than they could accommodate.” 


The homely details of kindliness were 
supplemented by the merest mention of 
finances. Altogether, the letter seemed 
more an invitation to visit than a busi- 
ness arrangement between landlady and 
lodger. 

It is necessary to state how the young 
clergyman happened to be seeking the 
quiet hospitality thus offered by Miss 
Frances Gray. ‘The Rev. Henry Bron- 
son had overworked himself. He had 
had the entire charge of Dr. Foster’s 
3roadway Presbyterian Church, while 
the venerable pastor was recuperating his 
shattered health by a summer trip in 
Europe. Preaching to the strangers who 
presented themselves at the church of a 
Sunday morning was the least part of 
Mr. Bronson’s work; his chief energy 
was devoted to the dependencies of the 
church. The mission chapel, with its 
summer school and reading-room, and 
the Presbyterian poor, needed his constant 
attention. He had a Sunday afternoon 
service at the chapel, and two prayer- 
meetings a week. On another evening 
he gave a lecture in the reading-room, and 
on another he talked to the working-men 
in the schoolroom. And then he visited 
the poor. That was the hardest part of 
all. ‘To endure the heat and the stenches, 
to see the wretchedness and squalor, and 
to suffer the sight of disease and woe, 
were severe trials for the Rev. Henry 
Bronson. No one who has seen the pov- 
erty of a New York tenement house only 
in winter can appreciate his experience. 
He saw babies dying in their mother’s 
arms; he saw children wasting away 
because they had no breath of air; he 
saw men cold in death, while the sweat 
of life was still upon them. He did his 
work conscientiously and thoroughly. He 
spared neither his time nor his strength. 
He braved contagion. But he did it all 
simply as a duty. He tended the sick ; 
but he could not cheer them. He had 
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no power to make the sufferings of others 
his suffering, nor his own hopes their 
hope. In a work at once so arduous and 
so distasteful, it is not strange that his 
nerves were exhausted. At the end of 
three months, Mr. Bronson was in as 
great need of rest as was Dr. Foster at 
the beginning, and he was now seeking 
the change his physician ordered. 

Mr. Bronson held Miss Gray’s open 
letter in his hand, abstractedly, until the 
rattling stage charged down upon him 
from the post-office over the way. 

“‘ All ready ?”’ cried the driver. “ Here, 
Il] put your trunk in front, to sit on, and 
stow the odds and ends between your 
feet and the tail-board. G’lang there, 
Spot.” 

In a few moments the dingy station 
and the village were out of sight, and Mr. 
Bronson was talking freely, or rather 
listening freely, to his companion. 

““ Never be’n in these parts, I s’pose.” 

“Oh, yes; I lived in Audley a good 
deal when I was a young boy: used to 
stay with my uncle there. Ezra Thome, 
his name was.” 

“T want to know if you’re related to 
"Squire Thome. I worked for him many 
a year on the old place. The house is 
now torn down. If he was living he 
could tell you some pretty likely stories 
about me and him huntin’ every fall, for 
twenty years. We used to go out as soon 
as the apples was picked. We were called 
the two best shots in the county. I 
never saw him miss a bird until after his 
second paralysis stroke. If he once got 
the circumference of a thing, he’d blow 
it clean out of existence. And he always 
had a science dog. ‘There ain’t no sech 
dogs now’days. He never used nothin’ 
but a muzzle-loader, but he could hit as 
fur as he could see. And he didn’t have 
to see always, neither. I remember one 
day we was in the brush, early in Octo- 
ber, before the leaves was off, and we 
started a flock of quails and didn’t see a 
one of them; but he fired at the sound 
with one barrel, and that skeered a wood- 
cock which he didn’t see neither, but he 
fired at his whistle, and within five min- 
utes old Dash had fetched in three quails 
and the woodcock. G’lang there, Spot.” 

“T have often heard that storv from 
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my uncle’s lips,” put in Mr. Bronson. 
“I think you were my uncle’s servant, 
Peleg Porter.” 

“That’s my name,:‘but I don’t know 
*bout the servant. Ezra Thome never 
called me nothing but Peleg. But now 
that you’ve guessed my name, I reckon I 
can guess yours. You must be Lucy 
Thome Bronson’s boy; but how you’ve 
changed !” 

“Yes, I’m Henry Bronson, the Rev- 
erend Henry Bronson.” 

“A preacher, be ye? Then I 
' "spose you’re much on shootin’.”’ 

Mr. Bronson didn’t notice the contemp- 
tuous comparison of professions marked 
by Peleg’s inflection, and answered : 

“T presume I could shoot well with a 
little practice, but I have devoted myself 
so thoroughly to pastoral work as to leave 
little time for sports. I am a lover of 
nature, however, and feel that I know the 
habits of birds. All the sights and sounds 
of autumn are pleasant tome. I love to 
see the fields of harvest grain and to hear 
the ‘ Bob White’s’ whistle.”’ 

“Tf I’d know’d that, I’d pinted out to 
you the flock of quails I see in the buck- 
wheat lot that we passed back a way. 
Did yer see um?” 

“No; which side of the road were 
they?” 

“Wall, we’ve only passed one buck- 
wheat field, and that wan’t on the woods 
side. But you won’t hear no quails 
whistle ‘ Bob White’ at this time of year. 
They make a noise ’bout as big as the 
peep of a good lively chick.” 

With this, Peleg gave a chuck that 
started Spot out of a leisurely revery. 
He put no further questions and volun- 
teered no further information for a time, 
and Mr. Bronson’s thoughts chased each 
other from the trials undergone to the 
prospective pleasures, and back to the 
work which had been so distasteful. 

Rev. Henry Bronson liked the pleasant 
things of life. Anything that cast a 
shadow on the bright side, annoyed him. 
He felt that he was qualified for the best 
of society ; but through the long summer 
months he had seen only its dregs, and 
those under the worst of circumstances. 
He had never before had the faintest 
conception of what mission work in the 


don’t 
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city was. He had occasionally, when in 
the seminary, gone to the mission school 
to address an evening meeting, but that 
was in the winter. There were poor 
people at the mission then, to be sure, 
but there were also the zealous young 
lady workers of the church, to be talked 
to and to be walked home with. He 
wondered if he should find Miss Gray’s 
niece anything like those mission teach- 
ers. He knew nothing of this niece, not 
even her name. He had no recollection 
of any child living with Miss Gray when 
he was in Audley. At first he was pleased 
to picture the girl as possessing the ideal 
charms of the country maiden. But as 
he drew nearer Audley, his thoughts were 
concerned more with himself. 

The Rev. Henry Bronson knew that he 
was personally an attractive man. If he 
had failed to learn that himself, his 
friends, his young lady friends, those 
whom he used to meet at the mission, 
would have easily convinced him of the 
fact. Knowing that he was attractive, he 
felt that it was difficult for any young lady 
to whom he was more than ordinarily 
attentive to withstand the something 
within him that called for sympathy, and 
was usually answered when it called. He 
admitted to himself that such a feeling 
implied conceit ; but he did not believe 
that it was well that he should ignore 
what might be of so much annoyance to 
himself and of so much peril to others. 
Being a man of conscience, and a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, it was his duty to pro- 
tect others from harm — from the sorrow, 
perhaps, of unrequited love. ‘Two 
young ladies, during the previous winter, 
had shown unmistakable signs of affection 
for him, and the thought of this unhappi- 
ness and of the measure of his responsi- 
bility for it interfered with not a few 
hours of rest and study. He could not 
be blind to the evidences. He had read 
in “Guenn,” one of the few novels he 
had allowed himself in the seminary vaca- 
tions, how Harmon had _ unconsciously 
won the heart of the Breton peasant girl: 
and he had failed to comprehend the 
artist’s want of conception. He believed, 
as he had often said, after: reading the 
book, that the man was responsible for 
the misery that Guenn endured. For 
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himself, he had determined to keep his 
eyes open, and, if possible, prevent any 
girl from falling in love with him. He 
had often thought that the surest way lay 
in matrimony, but the thought was never 
allowed to outweigh his ambition. A 
wife would hamper him; he had not the 
means to support a family, and, more 
than all, he had never been in love. 

This whole train of thought had been 
set in motion by Miss Gray’s reference to 
her “niece just come eighteen.” The 
Reverend Henry Bronson felt that his 
determination was to be put to the test. 
He had come by this time, when they 
had almost reached Audley and night 
was fast falling, actually to believe that 
the niece was a sweet and comely girl 
who would fall an easy victim to his 
attractions, if he let them shine. This 
he had just promised himself he would 
not do, when Peleg whipped up at the 
top of the hill that was crowned by 
the spire of Audley. In a few minutes 
he drew up before a house set back a 
hundred feet from the road, casting its 
bright lamplight out over the drifted 
leaves, as if jealous of the October star- 
light. The door opened before Mr. 
Bronson, followed by Peleg carrying his 
luggage, had covered half the distance 
from the gate to the house. It was Miss 
Gray who stood there, with a lamp in one 
hand and the other extended to greet 
him. 

“And so here you are,” said Miss 
Gray laughing, and leading him to the 
sitting-room, where the walnut wood was 
blazing on the hearth of a Franklin stove. 
“My niece is seeing to your supper ; you 
must be hungry as a bear.” And again 
Miss Gray laughed at what Mr. Bronson 
thought must be some hidden humor in 
her commonplace remark. 

But it was only Miss Gray’s way. Poor 
MissGray! Laughter had been the chief 
solace of her life. She was always smil- 
ing, and in conversation she was always 
apparently trying to repress her irrepres- 
sible desire to laugh. Her laughter was 
not of the kind called forth by a witty 
story, it was not spasmodic. It was like 
the ceaseless bubbling of a spring, and 
was as much beyond her control as the 
breath that filled her lungs, or the blood 


that coursed through her veins. At the 
end of along sentence she laughed to 
regain her breath. She always laughed 
when her nerves were affected, either by 
fright or embarrassment. She laughed 
when others wept. She was often mis- 
judged by those who met her casually, or 
knew her but slightly. To them she 
seemed at once simple and affected. 
But her friends knew that no one had a 
kinder heart, and the poor knew that no 
one had a more generous hand than Miss 
Frances Gray. Some of her neighbors 
remembered when she was quite like other 
people. Some of them once saw her face 
serious and pallid, and heard her voice 
when it was cold and harsh. That was 
many years before, when word was 
brought that John Morton had acciden- 
tally shot himself while climbing over a 
wall with a loaded gun. John Morton 
was to have married Fannie Gray within 
a few weeks. The friends who brought 
the news were startled at her expression 
and her questions. But when the story 
was told, a sad smile stole over Miss 
Gray’s face, and she said: ‘“ How selfish 
in me to grieve. John was not really 
mine yet ; but to his poor mother he was 
all in all.” And she laughed as sadly as 
she smiled. 

But it was with a cheery accompani- 
ment of laughter that Miss Gray now put 
her questions to Mr. Bronson concerning 
his journey, his health, and his_recollec- 
tions of Audley. ‘Then she sent him to 
his room, bidding him come down directly 
for his supper. In the dining-room, with 
a pyrotechnic display of smiles and giggles, 
Miss Gray presented the Reverend Henry 
Bronson to “ my niece, Stella,” or, as he 
afterwards learned, Miss Estelle Murray. 

His surprise at the figure before him 
did not prevent him from hastily renew- 
ing to himself the resolve he had made as 
to his behavior toward Miss Gray’s niece. 
She was not the country maiden of his 
fancy, but he could see at a glance, he 
thought, that she would be quite as sus- 
ceptible. Mr. Bronson prided himself 
upon his quick perception of character, 
and here, he saw, was just such a one as 
he feared to come in contact with. He 
knew that he would find her pleasing, and 
he felt that if he should yield to the temp- 
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tation to bring about a sympathetic inti- 
macy, her happiness would be endangered. 
He was of such a reflective turn of mind 
that he could indulge in such thoughts as 
these while taking part in a conversation 
and making himself entertaining. It was 
not for long, however, that he was suffered 
to control the direction of his thoughts. 
Estelle Murray, or Stella, as every one 
called her, was too engrossing a person- 
age for any young man to ignore for long. 
Mr. Bronson had seen figures as tall and 
shapely as Stella’s, but he had rarely seen 
one so simply clad that seemed so stately. 
Her face was not regular, and in repose — 
its usual state — was not noticeable ; but 
the instant she spoke, or, by smiling, 
disclosed her teeth and let her eyes come 
to life, the expression was fascinating. 
It was her first remark that put an end to 
Mr. Bronson’s personal reflections. 

“ Aunt Fannie, perhaps Mr. Bronson 
doesn’t take cream in his tea,’’ she said, 
with alook of inquiry toward the hand- 
some young man opposite. 

“Thank you, if it is English breakfast 
tea I do prefer it without the cream,” 
said Mr. Bronson, looking from one to 
the other, and adding to Stella, while Miss 
Gray covered her embarrassment in 
laughter: “’The cream, though delicious 
in itself, seems to take away from the 
delicate flavor of the tea.” 

“So I think,” answered Stella, with the 
light now gone from her eyes. 

“In Russia,” Mr. Bronson went on, 
addressing Miss Gray, and drawing upon 
his reading rather than experience, 
‘“‘ where tea is the national beverage and its 
quality is far superior to that of ours, they 
use lemon instead of cream; and in 
Morocco, where tea is held in almost as 
much favor as coffee, no cream or milk is 
used, but so much sugar that the tea is 
like a syrup.” 

“ Dear me,” said Miss Gray, bobbing off 
into a fit of laughter, and recovering in 
time to smooth down her hair front, whose 
shining surface threatened to crack if the 
commotion below continued. 

“When I was in England,” Stella said, 
her face brightening again, while Mr. 


gronson scarcely concealed his surprise at 
learning that this girl had travelled farther 
than he, ‘I met a Russian lady who made 
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me the best cup of tea I ever drank. 
When were you in Russia, Mr. Bronson?” 

“ Why — I — in fact, I have never been 
abroad. But I have read a great deal in 
the way of history and travel,”” Mr. Bron- 
son replied, with the consciousness that 
he was not disconcerted. 

* 1 sometimes think,” Miss Gray timidly 
began ; and she might have added “ but I 
rarely speak,”’ for she got no further before 
Mr. Bronson interrupted, saying : 

“The study of history was always a 
favorite with me. I took the first prize 
in my class at college for the final exam- 
ination in history, and I did some histori- 
cal writing.” 

“Oh, perhaps you can tell us_ then,” 
broke in Stella, “ what it was that led to 
the Mexican war, and how Texas was in- 
terested. This question came up to-day 
as I was looking over some old letters and 
came across one from Zachary Taylor. 
I am wofully ignorant of American history, 
and as for Mexico, I have never read 
anything except Prescott’s history.” 

“Well, Prescott,” Mr. Bronson replied, 
“doesn’t come down to recent times, as 
you doubtless remember ; and unless you 
were famillar with the history of both 
Mexico and our own country, during the 
first half of the present century, the an- 
swer to your question would hardly be 
intelligible to you.” 

At this reply the smile faded from Miss 
Gray’s face and seemed to appear some- 
how on Stella’s. But nothing 
daunted, said : 

“ Perhaps, then, you will tell me what 
to read that will prepare me for a clear 
understanding ?”’ 

“ Oh, certainly ; 
begin with,” — 

“Yes ; to begin with, but never to end 
with. Iam afraid I shall have to content 
myself with looking up ‘Texas and Mexico 
in the Encyclopedia. But do you mean 
to say you ever read the ten volumes of 
Bancroft?” 

“No, I can’t say that I ever did ; but—”’ 

“Come, Stella,” Miss Gray now said, 
with some spirit, fortifying herself with a 
preliminary giggle, “ do give Mr. Bronson 
a chance toeat. This broiled chicken is 
much more interesting than the Mexican 
war.” 


she, 


there is Bancroft to 
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Stella became quiescent, and a _far- 
away expression stole over her face, while 
Mr. Bronson was evidently relieved at 
Miss Gray’s diversion. ‘The conversation 
turned to village matters, and the new 
arrival was told of the slight changes that 
had taken place since he was last in 
Audley. 

When the supper was over, Stella 
remained to clear away the tea things 
and Miss Gray led the way to the sitting- 
room. Stella soon appeared, and at her 
aunt’s request sat down to the upright piano 
in the corner and played several pieces in 
a finished though rather perfunctory 
manner. Afterward Mr. Bronson sang a 
few German ballads, and with so much 
expression as to touch both Stella and 
Miss Gray. ‘The former thanked him for 
his music with much feeling as she bade 
him good night. 

The Reverend Henry Bronson did not 
consider himself a susceptible young 
man. He attributed his wakefulness that 
night to the English breakfast tea which 
he drank without cream. But his mind 
was filled with pictures of a tall and lithe 
figure and of eyes that for a moment 


flashed with expression and beauty, and 
then became so dull that it seemed as 
if the soul within must be asleep or dream- 


ing. He fancied that he was talking with 
the person pictured, and he led the im- 
aginary conversation into paths where his 
reading and learning might shine. He 
even hazarded to speak again of cus- 
toms in foreign countries, and, as if in 
justification of his temerity, he told how 
the great Alexander von Humboldt knew 
the countries in which he had never trav- 
elled better than those who had visited 
them ; and how, when some one had heard 
him in his old age describe the streets 
and sights of Jerusalem in detail, asked 
when he was in that city, he replied, “ I 
never was in Jerusalem, but sixty years 
ago I prepared myself for a visit to the 
Holy Land.” ‘There was something so 
reassuring and calming in this anecdote, 
that Mr. Bronson, after recalling his reso- 
lution to spare the niece, fell asleep, only 
to see the figure and continue the talk in 
his dreams. 

The young minister woke the next day 
to a life that was to be as quiet and 
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peaceful and yet as inspiriting as the land- 
scape that met his view as he looked 
from his open window. ‘The hills and 
valleys were a rest to the eye, yet the 
crispness of the October air, which he 
fancied he could almost see, roused him 
to inflating and beating his chest. Al- 
ready, he was living in a different world 
from that which had made the experiences 
of the summer. No recollections of that 
time trespassed upon the enjoyment of the 
present. He entered naturally and com- 
pletely into the new existence. Much of 
his time during the days that followed 
was passed with Stella. ‘They walked to- 
gether, and once or twice he went with 
her on her sketching tours, and talked or 
read to her while she painted a bit of 
brown landscape or a corner of the pines 
to which the deep, dull red of some sturdy 
oak lent its color. But it was too cold 
for her to sit at her work as she had been 
accustomed to before Mr. Bronson ar- 
rived. And so, when he could not longer 
carry her easel, they walked busily to 
gether in the October sunshine. Stella 
had lived long enough — four years — in 
England to be a good walker, and was 
ready for long tramps over the hills and 
through the woods. ‘They scuffled their 
feet through the fallen leaves like child- 
ren and startled the chipmunks and some- 
times almost ran upon a partridge by the 
brookside, which in turn startled them 
with its roaring rise. ‘Chey were becom- 
ing good friends and enjoyed the com- 
panionship of each other. ‘They seemed 
to get on better together when not talk- 
ing, though Mr. Bronson was slow to per- 
ceive this. He often noticed, however, 
that after a silence, which he had inter 
preted as the sympathetic sign of an equal 
appreciation of some distant view, he 
would have to repeat a remark several 
times before winning a response. And 
when the answer came it did not always 
bring that life to the eyes that he looked 
for. 

Scarcely a day passed that he did not 
ask himself if he had been true to his re- 
solve. Had he been wrong to tell some 
secret of his ambition as if to pave the 
way to an exchange of confidence and 
sympathetic interest? ‘To be sure, he 
could see no result of his wrong-doing, if 
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such it were. He had won no confidence 
in return. But he did not want that, and 
if he could have overcome his fear of that 
and the recollection of the confidence be- 
stowed upon him by those two girls the 
previous winter, it would have been a 
pleasure frankly to trust the secrets of his 
hopes and ambitions to some one, espe- 
cially if that some one were Stella. Some- 
times he was on the point of confessing 
to himself that he did not understand 
Stella.. What was it that sometimes 
roused the quiet girl to that pitch of sup- 
pressed excitement, that left her cheeks 
aglow and her eyes ablaze for hours? Had 
their walk that day been longer or pleas- 
anter than usual; or had her friends in 
England written something of special in- 
terest ? 

He sometimes felt curious about those 
friends, but he forbore — for the sake of 
his resolve — to question Stella. He felt 
there was a kind of secrecy hanging over 
her life in England, because she and Miss 
Gray never talked of it. When Stella was 
in this extraordinary mood, her music 
was no longer perfunctory. In the early 
evening, while the others sat before the 
open fire, with no other light than that on 
the hearth, she would play’ on and on 
with a touch of feeling that seemed to 
tell the story of her heart. With 
no notes before her, she would pass 
from the melodies of Beethoven to the 
wild rhapsodies of Hungarian and Polish 
composers ; or with a few notes of her 
own, so soft as to seem like silence, she 
would introduce a love song, played so 
skilfully that one heard the echo of the 
voice. Miss Gray would almost cease to 
smile and the other listener would be 





strangely moved to hear, perhaps, one of 


his own German songs whispering to him : 
“ Leh’n deine Wang’ an meine Wang.” 


At such times the music never ceased 
suddenly, but seemed gradually to die 
out, and then Stella would softly rise and 
go to prepare the tea, leaving the others 
in silence. ' 

Mr. Bronson was of course presented 
to the good people of Audley. They 
had wondered at the fine young man who 
accompanied Miss Gray to church on 
a bright Sunday morning, and could 
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scarcely believe the rumor that it was 
Lucy Bronson’s child grown to manhood 
and recently graduated from the United 
Theological Seminary. He was intro- 
duced to the minister at the close of the 
plain service, and that week he attended 
the prayer-meeting, which his voice in 
the singing and his prayer made more 
than usually interesting. He was already 
feeling so well that he accepted the min 
ister’s invitation “to supply the pulpit,” 
on the following Sunday. 

He chose a simple, earnest sermon. 
It was a rare spiritual treat to the people 
to listen to his beautiful words. They 
could understand and appreciate it all, 
and they were deeply moved. Stella, sit- 
ting among the choir, whose accompani- 
ments she played on the small organ, 
seemed touched by the earnestness of 
the ringing voice. At the close of the 
service many waited to press the young 
man’s hand in gratitude. ‘The old were 
eager in his praise, and not one among 
the young but thought how lucky was 
Stella that she could see and talk with 
the Reverend Mr. Bronson constantly and 
to her heart’s content,—and the latter 
words were weighted with more than 
usual significance. 

Mr. Bronson met the people socially, 
also. He went to the sewing society and 
talked with the old and played games 
with the young. Perhaps his heart was 
more with the children ; certainly he was 
nearer to Stella when with them, for she 
was their leading spirit. But he made 
friends with all equally. He went to an- 
other company that night —a corn husk- 
ing. This might have been thought by 
some .0 compromise his ministerial dig 
nity, but with Mr. Bronson dignity was, 
to a certain extent, a movable quality. 
However, Stella and even Miss Gray were 
going to the corn husking, and why 
should not he? If he had known just 
how far he would forget his early resolu- 
tions he might not have gone. But he 
went with the others and made comments, 
learned or gay as the case seemed to call 
for, upon the novel entertainment. The 
two lines of grotesque Jack-o’-lanterns on 
either side of the way approaching the 
scene of the frolic he likened to the 
avenues of sphinxes leading .o an Egyp- 
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tian temple ; and he joked about the red 
ear and the penalties he would exact if 
he found one. Once among the merry- 
makers it was impossible to be other than 
gay. ‘The people of the village and some 
from the surrounding towns were lined 
out through the long barn in two rows, 
with the corn in the husks piled up along 
the centre between them like a great bil- 
low. ‘There was a hum of activity sur- 
prising indeed to those who had expected 
entertainment only. Baskets were rap- 
idly filled with ripe yellow ears, and these 
were emptied into barrels which stood 
behind the workers ; and when the bar- 
rels would hold no more, farm hands in 
blue overalls bore them to the corn barn, 
where the golden tide was fast rising in 
the great bin that held its hundreds of 
bushels. 

At first it seemed as if. all were there 
for business ; but soon a shriek far down 
the line, followed by a peal of laughter, 
told that the hunt for red ears had begun 
in earnest. As yet, neither Mr. Bronson, 
nor Stella, nor any of the young people 
just about them, had found one. 

“What shall I do with a red ear if | 
find one?’ Mr. Bronson asked of Stella 
with some earnestness. 

‘Kiss young Widow Bastick,”’ answered 
Stella, with a roguish twinkle in her eye, 
and pointing up the line to that comely 
person, who had left her widow’s weeds 
at home for the evening. 

It was not just the answer Mr. Bronson 
expected, but he thought it would serve 
Stella right if he took her at her word. 
And so, a few moments after, all the 
workers near by stopped in amazement 
to see the Reverend Mr. Bronson surging 
along on the crest of the billow of corn 
toward Mrs. Bastick, whose back was 
toward him. He swayed down upon her 
from his insecure footing with an embrace 
that brought a color to her cheek rivalling 
that of the corn he held in his hand. All 
the men who saw laughed out their hearty 
approval, and the women and girls gig- 
gled and blushed consciously, each one 
as though she had been kissed and was 
the cause of the merriment. Stella 
seemed pale by the lantern light as Mr. 
Bronson returned to her, and she grew 
paler when he remarked : 


“Now, the next ear shall be for you.” 

Soon with a look of excited triumph he 
touched Stella on the arm and pointed to 
another ear he held in his hand. 

“Give me the ear,”’ she said. 

“Oh, yes; but first you must pay the 
penalty.” 

“Mr. Bronson, I beg of you give me 
the ear. Please do; or throwit into that 
basket.” 

«“ Ah, but you know I said the next ear 
should be for you, to pay for the joke you 
made me play on Widow Bastick.” 

“7 am very sorry for that,”’ Stella broke 
in hurriedly.“ It was unkind in me. I 
shall ask her to forgive me. But please, 
Mr. Bronson, please, if you care to oblige 
me, give me that ear.” 

Quick as a flash Mr. Bronson’s old re- 
solve came to mind, and he thought that 
he must not acknowledge that he cared 
for her at all. Stella was looking at him 
appealingly. He did not notice that her 
eyes were filling with tears, nor that she 
caught her breath almost in sobs. He 
clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
cheek. Inan instant the look of entreaty 
passed. ‘The eyes flashed and seemed to 
dry up the tears that were about to fall. 
The mouth was rigid and the lips were 
blue. But she said not a word; and as 
they went on husking the corn, Mr. Bron- 
son wondered if Stella were pleased or 
displeased. Perhaps she would only care’ 
for him the more, because he had seemed 
not to care for her. He forced his mind 
to frame the hope that this would not be 
the result, but his heart was all the time 
hoping that it would be. Somehow he 
was less gay during the remainder of 
the evening, and it was a relief to be 
called by the sound of the dinner-horn 
into the house for the refreshments which 
his digestion could not have coped with 
several weeks before. He ate and helped 
others to the pies, the doughnuts, the 
cheese, the coffee, and the sweet cider, 
and with a proper air of dignity he shook 
hands with the farmers and their wives. 
But these’ could not forget so easily the 
young minister’s escapade of the evening. 
The women were less hearty in their salu- 
tations, perhaps, but the men nodded to 
him knowingly. One poked him in the 
ribs with his great stubby thumb and 
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whispered “ Widow Bastick”’ in his ear, 
and a group of boys who heard, snickered 
and scudded out of the door. 

After the supper, Miss Gray did not 
care to remain longer, and Stella said she 
had a headache. So they all walked 
home together, their silence being in 
strange contrast to the merry sounds com- 
ing from the horse barn, which had been 
cleared for dancing. There, under the 
lanterns swinging from the beams, and 
the festoons of ground-pine above the 
stalls, the young people danced Money- 
musk, the Caledonian, and their reels far 
into the night. Two fiddlers in a box stall 
scraped away ceaselessly, knowing no fa- 
tigue, their time growing ever quicker. 

To the merry-makers, the sound of 
laughter was inspiring: but to Stella, 
awake on her pillow, and not far enough 
away to escape the sounds, it seemed a 
senseless din. 

There was a certain constraint in the 
actions of Mr. Bronson and Stella toward 
each other for a few days following the 
husking. But they were soon upon their 
old footing of familiarity —a familiarity 
that never seemed to become intimacy. 
Mr. Bronson by this time felt completely 
restored in health, and knew that he was 
able to enter upon his winter’s work. 
Dr. Foster, of the Broadway church, had 
written, asking him to become his per- 
manent assistant. It had been Mr. Bron- 
son’s ambition to secure precisely this 
place, and yet he hesitated to leave Aud- 
ley. After some uneasy thought, however, 
in which his judgment got the better of his 
heart, he wrote to Dr. Foster that he 
would return to New York ina few days, 
probably at the beginning of the coming 
week, and would enter upon his duties at 
once. 

When Mr. Bronson announced at the 
tea table that evening that he had only a 
few days more to pass in Audley, both the 
ladies expressed their regrets sincerely, 
each in her own way. 

“Dear me, it’s so sudden!” said Miss 
Gray, her face wreathed in smiles, though 
under them all a sympathetic concern 
was visible. “You seem like one of the 
family. I can’t bear to think of you go- 
ing, and the evenings getting longer all the 
time, and some one liable to break into 
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the post-office again, and steal another 
gun, if there’s any left.’’ And here the 
little lady stopped short, and bobbed and 
swayed and laughed, quite overcome by 
her speech. 

“1 am really sorry,” said Stella; and 
there was an earnestness in her eyes that 
Mr. Bronson found even more fascinating 
than their more brilliant expression. “| 
shall be lonely in my walks. And I hoped to 
read so much German with you. You made 
Wallenstein so interesting ; and I wanted 
to read Nathan der Weise with you. By 
myself, I cannot read much beyond poor 
Heine. Must you really go?” 

“Yes, duty calls me,” said Mr. Bron- 
son tritely. ‘I have a fine opening 
which I must not neglect. And then, | 
am so well that I have no excuse for staying. 
[ little thought that I should find a New 
England village in October a genuine Lo- 
tus land, much as I knew I should enjoy 
it here. ‘The long walks have done me a 
world of good.” ‘There did not seem to 
be much heart in this speech; and Mr. 
Bronson did not intend that there should 
be. For when he decided upon his an- 
swer to Dr. Foster, he resolved that he 
would conceal his emotions to the bitter 
end. He had about made up his mind 
to leave on Monday; but on Saturday 
morning, two of the ladies in the village, 
having heard that he was about to return 
to the city, called to ask him to wait for 
the next meeting of the Sewing Society, 
which would be held on the following 
‘Tuesday, a week earlier than usual, if he 
would only stay. He was only too ready 
for the excuse and thanked the ladies and 
said he would remain. Immediately after 
they were gone, he was sorry that he had 
agreed to protract his stay. Each day — 
each hour, almost — he questioned more 
the wisdom of keeping his heart bound 
down by his judgment, as he put it. He 
had long ago confessed to himself that no 
girl had ever impressed him as Stella had. 
But he assured himself that she would not 
be a fitting match for him, even if he 
cared to marry, which he did not. Dur- 
ing these last days, however, he could not 
hold to his previous opinions with any- 
thing like steadfastness. He looked back 
over the weeks of his stay in Audley, and 
felt that he had not deviated from the 
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He could not now. 
He thought, however, that something 
might occur on one of these last days, 
though through no fault of his, that would 
bring Stella and himself to an understand- 
ing. He thought of this again and again, 
until he began to hope that some extra- 
neous agency, some fate or some Provi- 
dence, would secure for him what his 
heart seemed now to crave, and spare him 
from yielding to the temptation to renounce 
his rules of life. No such power inter- 
vened, however. But on Tuesday even- 
ing, the minister met him at the Sewing 
Society and said that he had just heard 
of the death of a former parishioner and 
wished to attend the funeral on ‘Thurs- 
day, and that he would be under deep 
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obligations if Mr. Bronson would put off 


his departure until Friday so that he 
could take charge of the Thursday evening 
prayer-meeting. Again Mr. Bronson con- 
sented to stay, and every one called him 
very kind. 

The next morning Mr. Bronson and 
Stella started off for a walk over the hills, 
which had now taken on the more sombre 
colors of November. On this walk, per- 
haps their last, Mr. Bronson alternately 
hoped and feared that something would 
happen. He was almost overcome by the 
sentiment of the situation. He felt that 
his heart clung to all that was associated 
with Audley: to the hills and woods, 
the scenes with which he was now so fa- 
miliar ; to Miss Gray and her cosey little 
home; more than all to the girl whose 
presence so affected him and whose ab- 
he would not know how to _ bear. 
He thought of this girl, leftto her lonely 
fate, for she had confessed that she would 
be lonely. Would her loneliness be greater 
because he had come into her life and 
gone outagain? If so, howcould respon- 
sibility attach to him, in view of his con- 
stant effort to control any desire to show 
more than commonplace friendliness ? 

In spite of these thoughts, Mr. Bronson 
felt a craving for the least word of sympa- 
thy from Stella. He fancied that her 
silence, as they walked along, their cheeks 
glowing in the sharp breeze and crisp air, 
was due, perhaps, to feelings akin to his 
own. But when she spoke, it was to call 
attention to the fanciful shape a cloud 
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had taken, or to point out a gray squirrel 
barking to himself, high up in an old oak 
tree. Only once did Stella show any 
sentiment, however much she may have 
felt. She stooped to pick a violet she 
spied, which had been protected from the 
frost by an overhanging sod. She held it 
for a moment as though dreaming the 
thoughts its delicate beauty suggested, 
and then reached and drew it through the 
buttonhole of Mr. Bronson’s and 
said to him,— 

“This is a sign of the springtime. It 
means life and beauty and pleasure. Why 
should you go from us now? ‘These 
dead leaves are the only sign you know.” 

“T am afraid,’ said Mr. Bronson, 
“that this belated flower is a sign less 
true than that flock of crows steering for 
the South. But I don’t need signs to 
assure me that I would find beauty and 
pleasure in Audley. My life, however, 
must be elsewhere.” 

Stella made no answer to this, and the 
silence was not broken by further personal 
remarks. On their return home, Mr. 

3ronson left Stella at the gate and went 
to the post-office for the noon-day mail, 
expecting a letter from Dr. Foster. The 
letter did not come, but there was one 
for Stella, addressed in a handwriting he 
had come to know and associate with her 
letters from England. ‘This, however, he 
noticed bore the New York post-mark. 
Stella had gone tothe kitchen to see 
about dinner, and Miss Gray took the 
letter to her. When Mr. Bronson ap- 
peared in the sitting-room at the dinner 
hour, he felt at once that something had 
happened. There was an excitement 
in the air that was very unusual in the 
Gray household.. There was no one in 
the room, but he heard voices raised high 
and uttering rapid sentences. ‘The hour 
struck, and in the house where punctu- 
ality was the primal virtue, the dinner 
was still unannounced. When finally Miss 
Gray, flushed and smiling, came to an- 
nounce the meal, Mr. Bronson fancied 
that, if there had been a quarrel, the little 
lady had triumphed. But in the dining- 
room he found Stella with such a glow of 
prideand happiness in her eyes, her face, 
and her whole being, that he knew his 
first surmise was wrong. He was utterly 
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at a loss, however, to account for any quar- 
rel or even difference of wish between 
these two most amiable women he had 
known. He wondered if it had anything 
to do with hisdeparture. At the close of 
the meal his curiosity was in part satisfied, 
when Miss Gray said to him: 

“Weare not to be so unprotected after 
you go as I feared, Mr. Bronson. A 
gentleman from England, an old friend of 
Stella's family, has just arrived in New 
York, and is coming to pay us a visit. 
We expect him to-morrow evening.”’ 

This was all the information volun- 
teered, and Mr. Bronson forbore to put 
questions that he feared would be unwel- 
come. Stella, without saying a word to 
him concerning the English gentleman, 
went to her room, remaining there till 
tea time. At tea the conversation was 
somewhat constrained, and in the even- 
ing several neighbors called, out of com- 
pliment to Mr. Bronson. Mrs. Bastick, 
who was one of the number, coming in 
with her brother-in-law, never appeared 
better, not even at the husking. She 
kept her eyes on Mr. Bronson, and asked 
him, after one or two had gone, if he 
would not please sing a few last songs. 
He sat down to sing, and Stella stole out 
of the room. Fora time Mr. Bronson 
did not notice her absence ; he was merely 
conscious that he was not in good voice. 
This was not apparent to Mrs. Bastick. 
She sighed at the end of each song and 
flushed with pleasure when Mr. Bronson 
asked if she would like any special last 
song. 

“Do sing ‘Forever and Forever’; it 
will just suit my mood.” 

He sang the song, but he did not notice 
that his listener’s eyes were suffused with 
tears when he had done. 

“Q Mr. Bronson,” she said, as_ he 
took his seat beside her, “‘ you don’t know 
how happy you have made me. I have 
never heard such music in Audley. My 
poor husband wouldn’t have even a melo- 
deon in the house, he disliked music so, 
and always said, besides, that he needed 
a hay tedder more; and since he was 
taken from me there has been nu music, 
nothing but loneliness in my life, — that 
is, until you came, Do you know, Mr. 
Bronson, that when you were singing just 
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now I thought I had quite forgiven you 
for what you did at the husking. Don’t 
you think I’m good to say so?” 

“Why, certainly ; it is very kind of you. 
I always hoped you understood that it 
was only a joke.” 

“Oh, then you didn’t kiss me because 
you wanted to? I don’t know that I 
shall forgive you now that you say you did 
it for a joke,” 

Mr. Bronson, for the first time since he 
had known her, now looked deeply into 
Mrs. Bastick’s eyes. He had never real- 
ized before how large and soft and brown 
they were. Her cheeks, too, had a bloom 
that he had failed to notice even at 
the husking. It was not strange, consid- 
ering that he had never included widows 
in the class of those before whom he must 
restrain his charms, that he followed Mrs. 
Bastick’s lead by saying in his lowest tone : 

“Tam bound to be forgiven, my dear 
Mrs. Bastick, even if I have to kiss you 
again because I want to.” 

“( Mr. Bronson, you mustn’t talk that 
way,” was the soft and frightened answer, 
“especially with others in the room that 
may be listening. But there’s my brother 
getting up to go. Nowdo come in and 
see me, to say good-by. I shall be all 
alone to-morrow and — perhaps — Ill for- 
give you.” 

Mr. Bronson’s answer was not intelli- 
gible, for Stella had come into the room 
again, and as usual she was engrossing his 
interest. When the guests were gone 
Stella said good night at once; but Miss 
Gray, before following, took Mr. Bron- 
son’s hands in her own slight grasp and 
said, with a smile whose sadness turned to 
sweetness at the first spoken word : 

“ Now that you are going, I don’t know 
whether my feelings toward you are those 
of a mother or a sister; I only know they 
are very deep and very tender. Bend 
down and let me kiss you good-night. | 
feel as though this were the parting, for 
to-morrow the Englishman will be here.” 

Poor Miss Gray and poor Mrs. Bastick ! 
Mr. Bronson had _ no brotherly or filial or 
lover’s sentiment for either of you. 

Greatly to the young clergyman’s an- 
noyance, Stella excused herself the next 
morning when he proposed a final walk. 
He wanted to be with her, —to watch 
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her, at least, every moment that remained 
to him. But Stella, consciously or other- 
wise, avoided him all day long. In the 
late afternoon, returning from a solitary 
and dejected stroll, he saw from without 
Stella bending over the flowers in the sit- 
ting-room window, — the chrysanthemums 
that were her chief care and delight. 
Entering the room, he found that she 
had disappeared through the other door. 
Going to the window-boxes he was dumb- 
founded to discover that every one of the 
treasured blossoms had been picked. 
What did it mean? Was any sign here? 
He thought of the violet Stella had given 
him the day before, which he had put 
carefully between the leaves of his Bible. 
He found one flower that had evidently 
been dropped. He raised the fragile 
blossom and pressed it to his lips. As if 
to rebuke the sentiment, the flower at his 
passionate touch loosed its petals and let 
them fall in a shower at his feet. 

Stella was as resplendent that evening 
as if she were a star in reality as well as 
in name. Mr. Bronson thought her a 
vision of beauty as she joined Miss Gray 
and himself in the sitting-room, where 
they were awaiting the arrival of Mr. 
David Marvin by the evening | stage. 
Stella wore a simple black silk evening 
dress. ‘The skirt was without trimming, 
and there was little effect at looping, but 
it was full of grace to the hem of the 
train. ‘The sleeves were short enough 
and loose enough to show a beautifully- 
rounded arm. ‘The dress was made with 
a high collar or ruff at the back, and in 
the front revealed a neck so pure that it 
gained rather than suffered by the row of 
chrysanthemums that bordered the cor- 
sage, and separated, as it were, the night 
from the day with the colors of the dawn. 
Mr. Bronson justified the use to which a 
part, at least, of the prized flowers had 
been put. He had never seen Stella so 
beautiful. But he asked himself — was 
all this simple splendor designed to win 
from him at the last moment a declaration 
of love, or was it for the expected guest? 

Mr. Bronson never could remember 
thé exact circumstances of Mr. David 
Marvin’s arrival. He remembered that 
there was a sound of footsteps at the door 
before there was any sound of stage at the 


gate, and that, by the time that he and 
Miss Gray were in the hall-way, Stella was 
in the arms of a tall, handsome fellow who 
was exchanging kisses for tears. He had 
an indistinct recollection of introductions, 
and of an explanation about a walk anda 
broken-down stage-coach. He could re- 
call nothing in connection with the supper 
that evening, except that he put cream 
into his English breakfast tea, and that the 
new-comer wore a chrysanthemum in his 
buttonhole, which matched those worn 
by Stella, though none of hers, as he could 
see, even in their crumpled condition, 
was missing. He afterwards concluded 
that Stella must have put a part of the 
flowers in the Englishman’s room, whcre 
the latter found them in the interval be- 
tween arrival and supper. 

Miss Gray went to prayer-meeting that 
evening with Mr. Bronson, but the other 
two remained at home. After the meet- 
ing, the people whispered to one another 
their disappointment in the service. Mr. 
Bronson left to himself seemed to them 
completely at sea. He almost forgot to 
give out the hymns and he read two chap- 
ters and a half in the Acts of the Apostles. 
There was no telling how much longer he 
would have read if Deacon Somers had 
not coughed sharply, and brought the 
young man to himself. ‘ He don’t seem 
to have much management about him,” 
said one. ‘“ He’s always depended likely 
on some one to kind o’ direct, and if that 
person ain’t there, he’s nowhere.” “1 
guess,”’ said another, who had hinted a 
week or two before that their pastor was 
getting along in years and that some 
young man would soon have to fill his 
place, “that our minister is good enough 
for us. Even if we could get him, we 
don’t want to settle young Mr. Bronson 
just yet, I reckon.”” ‘These remarks all 
led up tothe general verdict that “ young 
Mr. Bronson didn’t seem to hold out very 
good.” 

As he and Miss Gray, returning home, 
walked up the path to the house, they 
heard a voice, which Mr. Bronson in his 
dazed state thought for a moment was his 
own, singing : 


“Lehn deine Wang an meine Wang.” 


Even Miss Gray started and looked at 
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Mr. Bronson to make sure that he was not 
singing to himself, so like his voice was 
the voice that they heard. Mr. Bronson 
excused himself at the door, saying that 
he had some things to pack, and went to 
his room. ‘There he wrote a note to Miss 
Gray, saying that he had suddenly decided 
to take the’ early train, and not wishing to 
disturb them, had left this written good- 
by. He prepared his small portmanteau 
and satchel and then sat down by the 
window to watch for the stage that carried 
the early mail to the station. Through 
the long night he sat there waiting. Be- 
fore daybreak he carried his portmanteau 
out into the bitter night air and then 
stole back for his satchel. By the road- 
side he waited. When the wagon came, 
which was used that morning in place of 
the broken-down stage, the day was only 
dawning. 

His old acquaintance, Peleg Porter, 
was nonplussed to find a passenger at that 
hour, and that passenger the Reverend 
Mr. Bronson! But he began to talk to 
the young minister, even though he re- 
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ceived no answers. 
of the accident the evening before. Then 
he spoke of his young passenger, who 
held one of the horses down and kept 
him from kicking and plunging when he 
had fallen and the stage was overturned. 
“4 judge,” he went on, “that that young 
man is Stella Murray’s sweetheart, as we 
heern so much about when she first come 
home from Europe. She wanted to go 
back to England to him, but Miss Gray, 
so I heerd, put her foot down and she 
says, ‘I don’t believe he sets much by 
you, and if he does he’ll come and git 
you.’ And Stella, she’s just waited, and 
here he is, sure enough, though some 
folks did say when you come here that 
p’r’aps Stella now’d forgit all about that 
English chap.” 

The Reverend Henry Bronson became 
Dr. Foster’s assistant, and at the end of 
two years succeeded him. He often 
thinks of his visit to Audley and of sweet 
Stella Murray; and he always congratu 
lates himself that he refrained from enti 
cing her into a sympathetic intimacy. 


He gave an account 


*-+e-++- 


HARVARD'S BETTER SELF. 


By William Reed Bigelow. 


LL college men know that the ill- 
favored side of college life is pre- 
‘a sented, most fully and most often, 
to the public. As President Adams, of 
Cornell, has said,' “ sobriety and industry 
attract no attention, while profligacy and 
idleness have a marvellous knack of 
getting themselves reported.” Our oldest 
university has suffered some injustice, in 
the minds of many people, from miscon- 
ceptions based on exaggerated reports of 
students’ pranks and an ignorance of what 
is really happening at Cambridge. ‘These 
errrors can best be cleared away by the 
simple statement of what the Faculty are 
doing for students, and what the better- 
minded students are doing for themselves 

and for others. 


' Moral Aspects of College Life. 
February, 1890. 


Forum for 


When Professor Henry Drummond, of 
Edinburgh University, made his tour of 
the American colleges in the fall of 1887, 
he visited Harvard among the last. He 
told the students, in one of his addresses, 
that he had been warned against Harvard 


as a school of atheism and a nest of in 
fidels; but never had he been more 
happily surprised. Harvard, he said, 


was one of the most religious colleges 

that he had visited”, and her daily chapel 

service “ the most religious service, public 
4 ” "re 

or private,” that he had everseen. Those 

who know the college best consider thes« 


2 Professor Drummond visited Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, Smith, Hartford Theol. School, 
Univ. of Penn., Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Union 
College, Columbia, and the medical schools in 
New York City, spending about three days at 
each place in religious work. 
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words no idle compliment, but an honest 
opinion and merited praise. 

Few people, outside of Cambridge and 
Boston, have any adequate idea of the 
service of worship that opens every week 
day in the academic year at Appleton 
Chapel. Twenty minutes before nine, 
the old college bell-ringer sends out a 
warning chime, and then keeps up a 
gentle tolling of the bell, while the 
students gather for morning prayers. As 
the first dozen enter the chapel and 
select seats, the organist begins a volun- 
tary. By twos and threes, others enter, 
to meditate in the almost empty church, 
where the morning light shines dimly 
in through tinted panes, as though striv- 
ing to cheer the sombre walls. During 
the last minute the students throng into 
the chapel, until there is a congregation 
of several hundreds. At fifteen minutes 
of nine the organ is stilled and_ the 
preacher enters the pulpit. As he rises 
before the congregation, they also rise, 
and preacher and students read a psalm 
together. Hardly are all seated again, 
when the opening chords of the anthem 
peal forth from the organ, and the choir 
sings. ‘The boy choir of the college 
church is composed of picked voices, 
carefully trained sopranos and altos, and 
enjoys a well-earned reputation in the 
city. The basses and tenors are selected 
from the students and comprise many 
of the best singers in the University. 
Oftentimes a solo or duet is sung in place 
of an anthem. 

After this song service comes the read- 
ing of the Bible, with comments by the 
preacher, and a prayer. It is the preach- 
er’s share in the exercises that is most 
unique and most attractive. ‘To listen 
every morning for two weeks to the elo- 
quent words of Dr. Phillips Brooks, full 
of the “ beauty of holiness” ; for another 
two weeks to search out the distinctive 
features of the Old ‘Testament books, as 
they are explained by Dr. Lyman Abbott ; 
to hear a glowing eulogy of Moses from 
the lips of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and 
to follow him as he points out the great- 
ness of the Bible heroes from morning to 
morning, — these are high privileges, and 
they are attractions. 

The array of the preachers to the Uni- 


versity for the past few’years is an im- 
posing list of pulpit orators and thinkers. 
First among them must be placed the 
name of the Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals, Dr. Francis G. Peabody. 
He is the controlling mind and. warm 
heart of the religious influence of the 
University. With him have been asso- 
ciated during the past three years, Dr. E. 
EK. Hale, Dr. Phillips Brooks, and Rev. 
G. A. Gordon, of Boston, Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie and Rev. William Lawrence, 
of Cambridge, Rev. ‘T. C. Williams of 
New York, and Dr. Lyman Abbott of 
srooklyn. Each of the college preachers 
leads the chapel services for about six 
weeks during the college year, usually 
making three visits to Cambridge of a 
fortnight each. It is well to dwell on 
the great opportunity for religious instruc- 
tion which the presence of these men 
affords. Nosystem of family worship can 
begin to be so attractive as this simple, 
yet splendid service. No one man’s 
teaching can be compared to the rich 
variety of religious thinking which is 
offered by these great church leaders. 

When the prayer is ended, — some- 
times in the full sentences of the prayer- 
book, sometimes the utterances of a 
“heart’s sincere desire,” often only the 
familiar Lord’s Prayer, — the students 
rise and sing a hymn in closing. With 
a short benediction and a _ responsive 
amen from the choir, the service is ended. 

The only Sunday service in the, college 
chapel is a sermon in the evening. ‘The 
college preachers supply the pulpit four 
times apiece during the year, and clergy- 
men from other churches preach on the 
remaining Sunday evenings. ‘They are 
usually representative men of all Protes- 
tant denominations ; among the preach- 
ers of the last two years have been Prof. 
George P. Fisher of New Haven, Presi- 
dent Hyde of Brunswick, Rev. W. N. 
McVickar of Philadelphia, Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom of Boston, President Andrews 
of Providence, and Rev. Robert Collyer 
of New York. Seats are also provided 
by the college in churches of the differ- 
ent denominations in Cambridge. 

The influence of the preacher to the 
University does not stop every day at 
nine o’clock in the morning, nor is it 
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limited to the chapel pulpit. The Uni- 
versity Calendar invariably contains the 
following notice : — 

“The preacher conducting morning prayers 
may be found at Wadsworth House I. every day 
during his term of service.’ 

Wadsworth House is the residence of 
the college preachers while in Cambridge. 
It stands in the “ Quadrangle,” in the 
heart of college life, where it has stood 
since 1726, when it was built for the 
President’s home. Here the young men 
can meet the preachers personally, and 
converse with them confidentially on all 
the perplexing questions that university 
life raises in regard to religion, morality, 
and charity. ‘This consulting-room is 
seldom crowded, but never neglected. 
Dr. Abbott says, in the Christian Union, 
that during his first two weeks’ stay at 
Cambridge, over fifty men visited him 
here. Professor Peabody speaks of it as 
one of the most encouraging spots from 
which to view the University. ‘The 
students who have availed themselves 
of its privileges know full well the cheer- 
ing influence of their college pastors, and 
rarely content themselves with one visit. 

This is the voluntary system of univer- 
sity religion. Prof. F. G. Peabody, one 
of the leaders in bringing about the new 
system, has some interesting words on 
the subject, which I quote from the //a7- 
vard Monthly of May, 1888: 


“Two methods have hitherto presented them- 
selves as open to the universities in dealing with 
religion. The one is the method of compulsion, 
the other is the method of abolition. Compulsion 
toward religion in the life of youth has bred re- 
pulsion from religion in the life of many a man. 
He has come to regard religion as an obligation, 

«rather than an opportunity; as a system of police, 
which he may try to evade, rather than a spirit of 
life which he should be encouraged to seek. . . . 
Religion is not a thing which can be barred out 
of the world of study. . ... There is hardly a sin- 
gle department of study to which one can make 
the least concession without being brought into 
immediate relation with the interest of the spirit- 
ual life, and out of which does not necessarily 
come, either confirmation of conviction or increase 
of uncertainty. It is in vain that a university or 
an individual attempts to be neutral in such a 
matter. Religion is too large and too penetrat- 
ing a thing to be shut out. Agnosticism toward 
it is not a neutral position, either in a university 
or in an individual. It is a position of positive 
and direct influence. ‘ He that is not with me is 
against me, and he that gathereth not with me 
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scattereth abroad.’ . . . Thus the voluntary sys- 
tem in religion is a twofold act of faith; it is a 
faith in the power of religion, and it is a faith in 
the impulses of young men. The other systems 
of religion in colleges seem to proceed not from 
faith, but from doubt. The system of abolition 
doubts the power of religion, and assumes that a 
university can get on without it. The system of 
compulsion doubts the impulses of young men, 
and*assumes that they cannot be trusted in their 
deeper leadings. The system of privilege assumes 
two things: that religion rationally presented can 
hold its place among the competing interests of 
the time, and that the hearts of young men are 
naturally receptive and responsive to its call.” 

Others have discussed this system and 
spoken in its praise. In volume nine of the 
Andover Review is a sympathetic article 
on “ the experiment at Harvard,” by Mr. 
D. N. Beach. ‘Two years ago he wrote : 

“ Harvard University is now in the second year 
of an experiment which will mark an epoch not 
only in its history, but ultimately in the history of 
education in America. I refer to the solution — 
for it is nothing less than that—of the problem 
of the relation of religion in its outward form to 
university life.” 

Mr. Beach cites the objection, that re- 
ligious services in colleges must be pro- 
tected by compelling attendance, or they 
will fall into contempt. He answers it by 
saying : 

“In point of fact, compulsion engenders in 
many students a contempt for the official religious 
services, which no amount of contempt into which 
the same service might fall through default, if not 
required, could equal.”’ 


There is another phase of this college 
church, that distinguishes it from most 
other church bodies and demands our 
admiration. | Appleton Chapel presents 
the spectacle of a congregation made up 
wholly of young men from diverse denom 
inations and with almost innumerable 
tenets of faith. In the last eight gradu 
ating classes before ’90, there have been 
353 avowed Unitarians, 350 Episcopalians, 
and 204 Congregationalists. 
the three largest denominations repre- 
sented. Are there, in the Christian 
churches of to-day, doctrines so funda- 
mental that all can believe them, and a 
common ground on which to meet in 
church unity? Mr. Beach asks this ques 
tion and answers it as follows : 


‘These are 


“Ts not a composite board, is not this union of 
Unitarians and Trinitarians, is not the possibility 
of still greater breadth in time to come, — are not 
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these a compromise, and as good as to say to 
young men that religious opinions are matters of 
indiflerence? Not at all. ‘There is not a man on 
the board, nor is there likely to be, who is not a 
person of profound religious convictions. What 
is here is, rather (and it is the most palpable 
ground for hope that there ever will be religious 
unity in the world), a recognition, under divers 
religious forms and opinions, of certain underly- 
ing eternal religious truths; the reality of an un- 
seen world, the reasonableness and authority of 
righteousness, the wisdom and love of God, the 
manifestation of truth and of God in Jesus Christ, 
the working in men of God’s spirit, and the living 
struggle by which a man may, by God’s help, be 
righteous not only, but conquer for himself a real 
and reasonable faith amidst the doubts and temp- 
tations of daily life. . . . Such men, under 
whatever creed or ritual, always have been, and 
always will be, the true priests and seers for men.” 


It is the liberality of Harvard’s Uni- 
versity religion, together with its potent 
spirituality, that wins the favor of young 
men. 

A very popular service has been intro- 
duced during the winter term, for several 
years, as a vesper service on ‘Thursday 
afternoons. ‘The chapel is thrown open 
to the public, and the students take this 
opportunity to invite their friends to the 
college. The ladies seem especially 
pleased with the exercises ; and Thursday 
afternoons assume the aspect of half-holi- 
days. Vespers begin at five and _ last 
some forty minutes; they are largely a 
service of song, but always have a short 
sermon. ‘The music is furnished by the 
college choir, aided usually by some 
soloist from the neighboring cities. On 
Thanksgiving week of last fall, the boy 
choir of St. Paul’s church, in Boston, 
assisted the college choir in singing Gar- 
rett’s H/arvest Cantata; and at the last 
vespers of the year, the choir gave a suc- 
cessful rendering of Zhe Wilderness, the 
magnificent arrangement by Sir John 
Doss of the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. 
The addresses on these occasions are 
also of such exceptional interest that they 
are published from year to year, under 
the title, Harvard Vespers. 

These are the efforts that are put forth 
by the University government to foster 
true religion. Few churches are sup- 
ported so liberally. ‘Two funds, amount- 
ing to over $50,000, are set apart “for the 
support of religious worship on Sundays 
and other days,” and the income from 


them is at present all applied to this pur- 
pose. President Eliot states in his 
report that the cost of the college services, 
including vesper services every ‘Thursday 
during the winter term, was $7,555.33, 
1888-89. 

The University has done for the stu- 
dents all that is within the power of 
devoted interest and ample means. It is 
from the responsiveness of the students 
that the success of the “ experiment” 
must be determined. Professor Peabody 
wrote at the end of the second year of 
the voluntary system : — 

“We may confess that there are not a few mem- 
bers of the University who have not been led into 
our chapel, but we know that more worshippers 
have gathered there under our new conditions than 
when all our students were present. . . . We 
may deplore the froth of vice and folly which 
floats conspicuously on the surface of our own 
college life, just as it is to be seen on the surface 
of every other college community; but we observe, 
each year with greater distinctness, a deeper cur- 
rent of sober responsibility sweeping through the 
main channel of our life.” 


From the very outset the .eaders ot 
the new system have refused to consider 
the average attendance at morning prayers 
as in any sense a rational test of growth 
in college spirituality. As Prof. Peabody 
wrote :— 

“We put away from ourselves, therefore, all 
ambitious attempts at numerical success, and all 
sensational efforts at artificial persuasion.” 


Yet a numerical test would prove highly 
gratifying to the college preachers, if they 
cared to apply it. From year to year the 
attendance at morning prayers has steadily 
increased. Some preachers are more 
popular than others. Some seasons are 
especially propitious. |Last spring, when 
it was feared that Dr. Phillips Brooks 
might not return to the board, the chapel 
was fairly crowded during his final week. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott writes that the aver 
age attendance at chapel during his stay 
was about three hundred. In stormy 
weather, or just before the examinations, 
the congregation sometimes dwindles to 
a hundred, but the average attendance at 
morning prayers must be nearly three 
times that. ‘The exact attendance is not 
announced by the preachers. 

The quality of the attendance is the 
greatest gain. Students no longer come 
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rushing into chapel, attired only in a 
mackintosh and rubber boots ; nor do they 
finish their breakfasts in the pews instead 
of reading the responses. They do not 
come every morning, but a large majority 
come several mornings during the week. 
If the attendance averages two hundred 
and fifty, the individual worshippers num- 
ber nearer one thousand. There are few 
who never go to chapel. ‘There are 
many who seldom go, but who enjoy the 
services when they are present, and carry 
away with them an awakened interest in 
religious things. Many a man of this 
class is struggling to overcome the inertia 
of scholastic routine, and take time fora 
more regular observance of college 
worship. 

The general religious interest is indi- 
cated also by the growing activity of the 
students’ societies. ‘The Harvard Young 
Men’s Christian Association has almost 
two hundred members, and holds meet- 
ings every week, which are conducted by 
the students. The society is stronger 
than ever before, and is planning to keep 
a general secretary who can devote him- 
self entirely to work in the college. This 
society urged the Faculty last spring to 
establish a general course of Bible study. 
The Faculty at once responded to the 
request, and arranged a series of meetings 
for the coming year devoted to an intro- 
duction to the study of the Bible. They 
are to be informal, conversational meet- 
ings, open only to members of the Uni- 
versity. The college preachers and 
Professors Everett, ‘Toy, Thayer, Palmer, 
and others, will conduct the discussion on 
the Old and New Testaments, compara- 
tive religions, and similar topics. 

St. Paul’s Society is an organization of 
the Episcopalians in college. In the classes 
of ’88 and ’89 there were more professing 
Episcopalians than of any other denomi- 
nation. ‘This society is about as large as 
the Christian Association, and has a simi- 
lar mission. ‘The two organizations co- 
operate heartily in carrying on Christian 
and charitable work. 

There is also a ‘Total Abstinence So- 
ciety in college, that has a large member- 
ship and holds some open meetings with 
speakers each year. 

Many of the students connected with 
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work in 
3oston, under the direction of the Asso- 


these societies do charitable 
ciated Charities. Some work at the 
Trinity House, which is a social club with 
reading-rooms and evening classes for 
working men. JDuring the winter of 
1887-88, five meetings were held on Sun- 
«lay evenings in the Globe Theatre. 
Music was furnished by the college boys, 
and addresses were made by the college 
preachers. Admission to these services 
was wholly by tickets, which were sys- 
tematically distributed by the students 
among the poorer quarters of Boston. 
These meetings were stimulating to the 
young men as well as interesting to the 
congregation, who were largely non- 
church-going people. 

It might justly be inferred from many 
of the mischievous reports which go the 
rounds of the daily press, that to be inter- 
ested in religious work debarred a man 
from participation or prominence in 
athletic and social life at Harvard. No 
impression could be more unhappy ; for- 
tunately, it is not true. Very rarely in 
recent years has Harvard sent a Mott 
Haven team to New York that has not 
had among the prize winners several 
active members of her religious societies. 
‘The president of the Athletic Association 
during the past year was also president of 
the St. Paul’s Society. The crew and the 
eleven usually have several representatives 
from the Christian Association and St. 
Paul’s. In social life, the men of religious 
convictions have never lacked popularity 
with their fellows so long as they have 
avoided cant and lived consistently. The 
last two presidents of the Christian Asso- 
ciation were both given positions on the 
board of Class Day officers. The first 
marshal of ’90 was also a member of that 
society ; and the orator two years before 
was a St. Paul’s man. Among the many 
clubs and social organizations of the 
University, a religious or irreligious test 
seems never to be applied; for were it 
otherwise, the societies would be 
thoroughly honeycombed by avowed 
churchmen. 

In scholarship the more sober-minded 
students have had the same experience as 
in athletics and the societies. The last 
four presidents of the Christian Associa- 
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tion all spoke Commencement parts, 
which are assigned by competition on a 
basis of scholarship. The officers of 
St. Paul’s have been represented equally 
well on the graduation platform. ‘The 
influence of the scholars at Harvard is 
certainly a strong bulwark for religious 
thought. 

That the religious sentiment of the 
University is strong and growing, we 
have additional confirmation in President 
Eliot’s last report. “ It may be mentioned, 
incidentally,” he writes, 

“that there is need of a new building of moderate 
size within the College Yard for the use of the 
University Preachers and the religious societies. 
Such a building ought to contain an auditorium 
for three or four hundred persons, another for 
one hundred, a reading-room, a music-room, 
which the chapel choir could use for rehearsals, 
and a large parlor, —the whole to be in charge 
of the preachers to the University for the time 
being.” 

This recommendation is striking evidence 
of a healthy growth in college sentiment 
and college needs. 

The preachers into whose hands is 
committed the spiritual welfare of the 
University for 1890-91 are Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. Phillips Brooks, and Rev. 
William Lawrence, of last year’s board, 
Rev. Brooke Herford and Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. 

There are many forces at Harvard, not 
nominally religious, that have a_ strong 
influence for good. Among them are 
the College Conferences. These are 
meetings where the students are addressed 
by public-spirited men on live questions. 
After the address, a discussion often fol- 
lows between the students and the speaker, 
with inquiries on interesting points. 
‘These meetings were inaugurated in 1887, 
and have been continued each year with 
marked success. During the year 1889— 
go College Conferences were held with 
discussions of these topics: Reforms 

in Political Methods, by Mr. R. H. Dana ; 
The Health of Students, by H. P. 
Walcott, M. D.; The Belief in Immor- 
tality, by Prof. C. C. Everett; College 
Discipline, by Prof. W. S. Chaplin ; Prob- 
lems of Charity ina Large City, by Mr. 
A. T. White, who was given the degree 
of A. M. at Harvard’s last Commence- 
ment in recognition of his great services as 


a philanthropist; ‘The Necessary Ele- 
ments of the Religious Life, by Prof. G. 
H. Palmer; and some others, including a 
series of addresses on the professions. 

The speech on the Law as a Profession, 
by Judge Jeremiah Smith of New Hamp- 
shire, was an especially straightforward 
presentation of right and wrong. Judge 
Smith’s advice to the students embraces a 
faultless standard : 

“If the case is absolutely evenly balanced, a 
lawyer should not take it to trial unless he will 
argue it fairly. If he discovers a case to be un- 
just after it comes to trial, he should abandon it 
at once, and this is done far more frequently than 
is usually supposed. Many are slow to 
abandon cases found to be unjust on later exami- 
nation. I know, however, of many successful 
men who have lived up to the highest standard I 
have advocated. Such a man was Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

Another magnificent sermon was the 
address on Public Life, by the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Sever II, where all 
the Conferences are held, was packed to 
suffocation throughout his remarks. His 
speech was full of sturdy utterances : 


“Our man of leisure must learn as his first les- 

son that with him leisure should mean work; and 
he must have convictions and the capacity for en- 
thusiasm, or he will not amount to anything. 
In any event you must be thoroughly democratic 
—that is, thoroughly American. You must learn to 
accept a man merely for what he is, and to make 
no claim for recognition that you cannot prove by 
actual service. You are out of place in American 
politics until it has become second nature for you 
to adopt this impartial attitude; until in opposing 
or backing a man, it simply never occurs to you to 
think of anything but his capacity, integrity, and 
courage.” 

The giving of the “The Soldiers’ 
Field” to the college was another occa- 
sion of some earnest words. Mr. H. L. 
Higginson presented the students with a 
field of twenty-seven acres as an addition 
to their athletic grounds, and addressed 
them publicly in Sever Hall in eulogy of 
the men for whom the field was named. 
It was given by him as a memorial of six 
college comrades “who died for their 
country.” Mr. Higginson said to the 
students : 

“One of these friends, Charles Lowell, dead, 
and yet alive to me as you are, wrote me just be- 
fore his last battle: ‘Don’t grow rich; if you 
once begin, you'll find it much more difficult to 
be a useful citizen. Don’t seek office, but don’t 
“disremember” that the useful citizen always 
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holds his time, his trouble, his money, and his life 
always ready at the hint of his country. The 
useful citizen is a mighty, unpretending hero; but 
we are not going to have a country very long, un- 
less such heroism is developed. There! what a 
stale sermon I’m preaching! But being a soldier, 
it does seem to me that I should like nothing so 
well as being a useful citizen.’ This was his last 
charge to me, and in a month he was in his 
grave. I have tried to live up to it, and I ask 
you to take his words to heart and to be moved 
and guided by them.” 


Quotations of sound advice, deeply im- 
pressed, might be multiplied ; these serve 
to show the high standards that are con- 
tinually placed before Harvard’s students. 

There are almost innumerable opportu- 
nities for special study in Biblical litera- 
ture. Professor Lyon gave a course of 
lectures during the past year on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Tes- 
tament, showing the discovery and de- 
ciphering of inscriptions that throw light 
on Hebrew history. At the Divinity 
School there was a course of lectures on 
Ancient Religions and Christianity, by 
officers of the University who were not 
teachers in the school. ‘These included 
lectures on Archeological Evidence of 
Ancient Religious Rites in the Ohio 
Valley, by F. W. Putnam, Curator of the 
Peabody Museum ; Everyday Religion of 
the Greeks, by Prof. J. H. Wright; ‘The 
Relation of Christianity to Modern Life, 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott ; and similar lec- 
tures on Roman, Scandinavian, and 
Indian Religious beliefs. Nearly every 
evening there is some lecture or public 
meeting where the student can hear the 
great problems of life discussed ; charity 
work in the cities, the Indian question, 
the education of the Negro,— these sub- 
jects and many others are brought before 
him constantly. 

As the result of so many golden oppor- 
tunities, what is the student character at 
Cambridge to-day ? 

“It is the universal opinion, so far as I 
am aware,’’ writes Col. T. W. Higginson 
in the Christian Union, 

“of those who, like myself, have known Harvard 
University for half a century, that the moral stand- 
ard is on the whole higher, and the standard of 
gentlemanly conduct incomparably higher, than 
fifty yearsago. . . . . The newspapers were 
justly indignant with the silly youths who daubed 
red paint on the statue of John Harvard; but to 
those who remembered when the college chapel 
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was blown up with a bombshell, the modern de- 
linquency seemed less serious. When a student 
comes out late from Boston intoxicated —a sight 
almost never seen in Cambridge by daylight — 
the reporters make the most of it; but I can re- 
member when the Senior class assembled annu- 
ally round ‘Liberty Tree’ on Class Day, and 
ladled out bowls of punch for every passer-by, — 
till every Cambridge boy saw a dozen men in vari- 
_ous stages of inebriation about the college yard. 
Yet there were then only two hundred under- 
graduates, whereas now there are thirteen hun- 
dred; and the whole tone of college life is higher 
among the larger number than among the 
smaller.” 


The standard of conduct is not only 
higher now than formerly, but it compares 
favorably with contemporary colleges. 
When a recent class took their Commence- 
ment dinner together at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, barely a man was intoxicated in a 
class of over two hundred. Yet a Senior 
in a class of less than seventy-five, gradu- 
ated this year at one of New England’s 
most orthodox institutions, is authority 
for the statement that twenty-five of his 
classmates were drunk at the Commence- 
ment dinner. If the morality of colleges 
is to be estimated by a comparison of 
flagrant offences proportioned to the num- 
ber of students, Harvard will stand guilt- 
less before many,a sister school. 

Perhaps the good tendency of Harvard’s 
discipline and public sentiment may be 
shown by the effect upon lazy students. 
President Eliot says that last year, 

“One person in nine failed to maintain his 
place in the college. The Dean points 
out with satisfaction that while forty-two students 
were dropped in 1888-89, thirty-four students 
who had been dropped in former years succeeded 
in making good the deficiencies which had caused 
them to be dropped. The success of college dis- 
cipline is to be best judged, not by the number of 
the lost, but by the number of the redeemed.” 


Not only is there a healthy public sen- 
timent in regard to morals and _scholar- 
ship ; it exerts a most powerful influence 
on college athletics. Not for years has 
there been such an awakening in athletic 
interest at Harvard as during the past sea- 
son. Harvard has gained few victories ; 
but she has seldom sent out better teams, 
more faithfully trained, than in 1889-90. 
Last fall she made a protest against what 
seemed an overwhelming influx of profes- 
sionalism. However hasty her action 
may have appeared, it was certainly sin- 
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cere. Acknowledging her own past er- 
rors, Harvard has entered the field in 
defence of pure college games played by 
college men for fun. She claims no in- 
herent virtue above her opponents, but 
she asks them to join her in rooting out 
manifest and growing evils, such as im- 
porting athletes under the name of spe- 
cial students, calling back a bearded host 
of graduates for football material, and buy- 
ing up stalwart freshmen from the pre- 
paratory schools. ‘The feeling of Harvard 
men, graduates and undergraduates, is 
well expressed by Mr. H. L. Higginson 
in his remarks on the presentation of the 
Soldiers’ Field : 


“In your games there is just one thing that 
you cannot do, even to win success. You cannot 
do one tricky or shabby thing. Translate tricky 
and shabby — dishonest, ungentlemanlike. 

Mates, the Princeton and the Yale fellows are our 
brothers. Let us beat them fairly if we can, and 
believe that they will play the game just as we do.” 


The general feeling of the college 
toward religion has been discussed at 
length. The great body of the students 
are receptive, in a place where large 
opportunities are offered them. Rev. C. 
F. Thwing wrote in the Congregationalist 
two years ago: 


“Tt would not have surprised me more when I 
was in college to see Memorial Hall tower float- 


ing in the Charles, than to see Harvard students 
holding public religious services in the Globe 
Theatre, with eminent clergymen as preachers, and 
the President of the University bestowing the 
approbation of his presence.” 

Certainly, times have changed for the 
better since his day. 

In speaking at the banquet of the 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Professor Peabody 
said, in substance, that: 
“the dangers in college life are not so much from 
the wickedness of boys whose doings are heralded 
far and wide, as from the evil that arises from 
many home habits, school sentiment and over- 
estimate of self. There is little hope for 
a boy whose father is a man of the world, and 
whose mother is engaged otherwise than in home 
duties, whose older brothers and _ sisters are 
already leading lives of gayety if not of dissipa- 
tion. . . . Some preparatory schools are so 
un-American, so un-democratic and priggish as to 
impress upon their students that they are the fa- 
vored ones on this earth.” 


This is the true explanation of most 
that is deplorable in college life. It is 
only the outgrowth of tendencies planted 
in the school and the home. Happily, 
the converse of this is also true; if boys 
come from sensible homes and demo- 
cratic schools to Harvard, they will find 
it a place unexcelled in developing influ- 
ences and opportunities. In every case 
the choice of what the man will be must 
rest with the man himself. 
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ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


By Charles H. Tiffany. 


The unfinished love-song quoted here was found on the body of a young soldier of the Army of the 


Potomac, who was killed in battle. 


HE calm Rappahannock flowed on to the sea, 
| By the armies that lay in the stillness of sleep ; 
The roar of the battle had died on the lea, 
And the silence of night reigned, majestic and deep. 


At the front of the lines which the Federals held, 
A soldier stood guard by the river that night ; 

Though footsore and weary, no trials had quelled 
His love for his country, for freedom and right. 


Yet there burned in his bosom, more tenderly dear, 

A love that made sweet all the dangers he faced,— 
A love that made perilous duty appear 

Like a path to the heaven her sweet presence graced. 
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Inspired by his thought, as the light zephyrs move 
With sweetness and harmony, rhythmic and free, 
He sang to the stars of his far-away love, 
And the calm Rappahannock flowed on to the sea. 


« Art thou thinking of me in my absence, love ! 
Art thou thinking of me as I roam? 

Is there naught in the innocent joys of life 
‘That can cheer thee, as when I’m at home? 


I would fain think my presence was needed, love, 
To make full thy sweet measure of bliss ; 

Yet I’d not have thy heart know a sorrow or care 
That I could not by kindness dismiss. 


Art thou thinking of me in my absence, love ? 
Art thou dreaming of joys yet to be, 

When fate shall have ceased its unkindness to us, 
And returned me, rejoicing, to thee? 


It is thus that I banish the sorrows, love, 
It is thus that I wait day by day, 

Assured that a true heart in unison beats 
With mine own, though I’m far, far away. 


Then still think of me, as —”’ 
God ! in yonder track 
What moves in the darkness so silent and slow? 
They are men, they are men, — ’tis a midnight attack ! 
There’s a flash from his gun — there’s a shriek from the foe. 


"Twas enough ; for that bullet, sent true to its mark, 
Unmasked their design, and fast spread the alarms, 
And the bugles rang out their wild notes in the dark, 
And from slumber’s sweet dreams sprang the soldiers to arms. 


The charge was repulsed in disaster and flight, 
And the ground by the river was strewn with the slain ; 
But the strife was renewed by the dawn’s early light, 
And the ground was charged over, again and again. 


Ere nightfall the sunlight in victory kissed 
And bathed in effulgence of rich golden hue, 

Till it seemed that the rainbow its brilliancy missed, 
The glorious flag of the red, white, and blue. 


By the calm Rappahannock is many a grave, 

Where they “ carved not a line ” and they “ raised not a stone,”"— 
The heroes who tried their dear country to save,— 

And our sweet midnight singer lies buried in one. 


And over that grave, from the earliest spring 

Till the last leaves have fallen from each woodland tree, 
The birds of the valley his requiem sing, 

As the calm Rappahannock flaws on to the sea. 
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By William 
HE reputation of military command- 
T_T ers, so far as preserved in popular 
histories, is based on achievements 

that appeal to the imagination, — the fight- 
ing of battles, the gallant defence of a for- 
lorn hope, or skilful strategy which results 
in signal success. Less conspicuous, though 
often not less important, services are apt 
to find small place in history. In a recent 
examination of a volume with the compre- 
hensive title of Washington and the Gen- 
erals of the Revolution, the writer found 
that even the name of Major-General Wil- 
liam Heath did not appear. Yet General 
Heath was one of the general officers ap- 
pointed by the Provincial Congress of Mas- 
sachusetts before the battle of Lexington, 
was one of the first brigadier-generals ap- 
pointed by the Continental Congress, the 
next year was promoted to the rank of 
major-general, served faithfully through the 
whole war, and throughout enjoyed the 
esteem and confidence of Washington. It 
is true he was not in any important engage- 
ment, but that was not from any lack of 
personal courage, energy, or want of mili- 
tary knowledge; in respect to the last 
qualification he was probably the equal of 
a majority of the generals in the Revolu- 
tionary War. He was, however, assigned 
to some important positions, which it was 
of the utmost importance to hold, and 
which the offensive campaigns of the enemy 
threatened but did not assail. It may not 
be too late, and it certainly is not too early, 
in this time of the last centennial celebra- 
tions of events connected with the Revo- 
lution, to recall his services and recognize 

their value. 

General Heath was a descendant of one 
of the early settlers of Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, and his intermediate ancestors were 
sturdy yoemen who were prominent in the 
affairs of that ancient town and parish. 
Though engaged in the peaceful pursuits 
of a farmer, he had from his early man- 
hood a taste for military affairs, and was a 
careful reader of such books on military 
achievements and the art of war as he could 
then obtain. He early became a member 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
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Company of Boston, which was then con- 
sidered a school for the soldier, rather than 
a pleasant refuge for civilians who would 
avoid a draft for jury duty. He was ap- 
pointed by Governor Bernard a captain in 
the first regiment of militia in Suffolk 
County, and so attracted the notice of the 
governor that he declared he would make 
him colonel. But the hostility of the peo- 
ple of Boston to the Stamp Act and other 
measures of Parliament was such that the 
royal governor found it necessary to be 
cautious in his appointments, and as 
Heath’s sympathies were with his country- 
men he did not receive the promotion. 

Between 1770 and 1775 Heath had pub- 
lished a number of communications in the 
Boston Gazette, over the signature of “A 
Military Countryman,” in which he had 
strongly urged military organization and 
practice in the use of arms as a wise meas- 
ure of defence against any foreign invader. 
As he was at that time a member of the 
Committee of Correspondence, and later 
of the Committee of Safety, which were 
organizing resistance to the oppression of 
the mother country, and was an associate 
of Adams, Warren, and other leading 
patriots, there is little doubt as to the for- 
eign invader he had in mind. 

In February, 1775, the Provincial Con- 
gress appointed Heath and several others 
general officers to command the militia 
which might be assembled to resist any 
attempt to enforce the obnoxious laws of 
Parliament. On the roth of April, after 
meeting with the Committee of Safety, he 
directed the movements of some of the 
companies of militia which were hurrying 
to harass the British troops on their pre- 
cipitate retreat from Lexington until they 
reached Charlestown, and he then posted 
detachments and sentinels to guard against 
any surprise at night. He thus had the 
distinction of being the first general officer 
to exercise command in the long struggle 
for independence ; and he was the last gen- 
eral officer of the day when independence 
had been achieved and the army was about 
to be finally disbanded. 

When the Continental Congress took 
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measures to organize an army for the de- 
fence of the United Colonies, and with 
rare good fortune selected Washington for 
commander-in-chief, Heath was appointed 
one of the eight brigadier-generals, his 
commission dating from the 22d of June, 
1775. In August, 1776, Heath was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general, and 
it is probable that this was done with the 
advice of the commander-in-chief. 

Two or three days after the evacuation 
of Boston by the British troops, General 
Heath, in command of the advanced bri- 
gade of the American army, marched for 
New York. At the time of the battle of 
Long Island he was in command of the 
forces on the upper part of Manhattan 
Island, and when the American army with- 
drew from New York his division was 
moved to the vicinity of White Plains, and 
a part of it was in the engagement at that 
place, which was a series of skirmishes 
rather than a battle. When Washington 
crossed the Hudson for his memorable 
campaign in Jersey, Heath was assigned 
to command in the Highlands, which he 
was to fortify and hold as a position of 
the utmost importance to prevent a junc- 
tion of the British forces in New York 
with those moving from Canada, by which 
it was proposed to sever New England 
from the other colonies and thus render 
the subjection of all the easier. Heath’s 
characteristics were caution, strict obedi- 
ence to orders, and thorough loyalty to 
his chief as well as to the cause of Amer- 
ican independence ; and Washington, who 
had doubtless then gauged the character 
of his prominent subordinates, assigned 
him to this post because of those qualities. 

While holding this position Heath ad- 
ministered a rebuke to that pretentious 
and arrogant soldier of fortune, General 
Charles Lee, which he well deserved, and 
by which the loyal obedience of the one is 
contrasted with the insubordination of the 
other. Lee had been an officer in the 
British army, but having retired on half- 
pay, he had come to America, where he 
professed an ardent sympathy with the 
cause of the colonists, and when they 
were driven to a resort to arms he was 
naturally suggested for a military command. 
He was appointed the second major-gen- 
eral of the continental army ; but that did 
not satisfy his ambition or his vanity, for 
he thought that his experience entitled 
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him to the foremost place, and from the 
first he was jealous of Washington. At 
the outset he aspired to the distinction of 
settling the difficulties between the colonies 
and the mother country, and though he 
may not then have contemplated treach- 
ery, he began by proposing an unauthor- 
ized “conference with British officers, his 
former comrades. Later, when the col- 
onies had entered upon a war for inde- 
pendence, he fancied that he was to be the 
hero who should secure the glory and 
honors of victory. When Washington with 
a part of the army crossed the Hudson, he 
left Lee with a force nearly as large in a 
strong position at North Castle, east of 
the river, with instructions to act as 
the movements of the enemy should ren- 
der necessary. Howe with the main body 
of the British forces having followed Wash- 
ington into Jersey, Lee was expected to 
hasten to the support of the latter. But 
though aware of Howe’s movement, he 
did not march ; and repeated and urgent 
requests for him to use all possible despatch 
were shamefully disregarded. Washing- 
ton’s army was in great peril, and but for 
his transcendent energy and skill would 
have been utterly routed and captured. 
While making a rapid retreat before the 
British, his adjutant-general despatched, 
by an express returning to Heath’s head- 
quarters, a message to Lee, partly written 
in great haste with a pencil that broke in 
the middle of a sentence, and the messen- 
ger was ordered to deliver the remainder 
orally. Its terms were, “We are flying 
before the British,—I pray you to push 
and join us.” . The messenger came to 
General Heath’s headquarters, and the 
purport of the despatch being made known 
to him, he hurried the bearer forward to 
Lee. ‘The message was delivered, and it 
is to be presumed was as urgent as the 
adjutant-general had ordered, for the mes- 
senger had seen for himself something of 
the condition of Washington’s army. But 
instead of hastening to join Washington, 
Lee wrote to Heath saying he had received 
“a recommendation, not a positive order, 
to move his corps to the other side of the 
river,” and making excuses for not com- 
plying with the ‘ recommendation,” he 
asked Heath to send two thousand men 
from his own command across the river. 
This Heath refused to do, as being con- 
trary to his special instructions from the 
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commander-in-chief. ‘lo this refusal, which 
recited the instructions at length, Lee re- 
plied in a brief and arrogant note, saying 
that Heath’s notion of instructions was 
that “not a tittle must be broke through 
for the salvation of the general and the 
army,” and adding that he intended to 
take two thousand of Heath’s men into 
Jersey, and desired him to have that num- 
ber of men in readiness. Heath again, 
with a haughtiness equal to Lee’s, re- 
sponded that he should not deviate from 
his orders until they were countermanded 
in a proper manner. In this letter he 
wrote, “ I have the salvation of the general 
and army so much at heart that the least 
recommendation from him to march my 
division, or any part of them, over the 
river, should have been instantly obeyed, 
without waiting for a positive order,” a 
keen thrust at Lee’s mendacious pretence 
that an urgent appeal was simply a recom- 
mendation to be disregarded at pleasure. 
He then wrote to General Washington ex- 
plaining the position of his troops, enclos- 
ing copies of Lee’s letters and his own 
replies; and before Lee had made any 
preparations to move he received from the 
general a complete approval of his action. 
Ten days after the receipt of the urgent 
message from the: adjutant-general of the 
army, Lee was ready to cross the river, 
and then only after receiving explicit 
orders to march. Coming to Heath’s 
headquarters and announcing that he was 
“ going into the Jerseys for the salvation 
of America,” he requested the general to 
order two thousand of his men to join 
him. Heath said he could not spare 
them, and finally declared that not a sin- 
gle man should march from the post by 
his order, adding that he knew by letter 
just received, that Washington did not in- 
tend that any troops should be moved 
from his division. Lee then asserted his 
seniority in command, and calling for the 
return book of the division, he selected 
two of the best regiments and bade Heath’s 
adjutant-general order them ready to march 
the next morning. But Heath told his 
subordinate to give such an order at his 
peril, and requested Lee to give the order 
through his own adjutant-general and not 
to involve him or his officers in disobedi- 
ence to the specific instructions of Wash- 
ington. Lee complied, but he demurred 
to Heath’s further request that he would 





give him a written certificate that he had 
assumed command and had ordered these 
regiments to be detached. At last, how- 
ever, by the advice of his own subordinate, 
he yielded to this request. Heath’s per- 
sistence in obeying the orders of Wash- 
ington probably brought Lee to a sense of 
his own insubordinate conduct, for the 
next morning he informed the greatly dis- 
turbed general that he had decided not to 
take the two regiments. He crossed the 
river into Jersey, where a few days after- 
wards, by an imprudence that had an ap- 
pearance of treachery, he was captured by 
a troop of British cavalry while sleeping 
at a house several miles from the camp of 
his force. 

Although Washington had not intended 
to take any force from the Highlands, the 
want of more troops compelled him, shortly 
after Lee crossed the river, to order Heath 
to move with the division under his com- 
mand into Jersey. The order was promptly 
obeyed, but the movement so alarmed 
the New York Convention that they sent 
an urgent appeal to Washington for the 
return of this force, which they considered 
essential to the safety of the state; and 
Heath had not advanced far into Jersey 
when he received orders to return to his 
former position. Subsequently, by order 
of the commander-in-chief, he moved a 
portion of his command, composed of 
militia, towards New York, in order that 
by threatening an aggressive movement 
he might detain the British forces there 
and possibly create a diversion from Jersey. 
He had a successful skirmish with the 
British outposts, which unfortunately was 
magnified into an important engagement 
as the news spread through the country. 
Upon arriving before the fort to which the 
outposts had retired, Heath summoned 
the garrison to surrender in a rather gran- 
diose style, which was the most serious mis- 
take of this movement, for he was not pre- 
pared to follow up the demand by an 
assault, and he was not supplied with 
artillery to reduce the works. He had 
but two or three cannon, and the only 
heavy piece: was disabled at the third dis- 
charge, and his force of militia could not 
be relied on for an assault. After ineffect- 
ual attempts to draw the British out from 
their works, a storm coming on in which 
some regiments lost much of their ammuni- 
tion, it was determined in a council of all 
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the general officers, among whom were 
Lincoln and Wooster, to retire again to 
Peekskill. The result of the movement 
was a failure so far as creating a diversion 
in favor of the American army in Jersey, 
and was a source of disappointment and 
mortification to Washington, who had been 
deceived by the early reports of success 
and had communicated them to the Con- 
gress. But it did not diminish his esteem 
for General Heath, and while not animad- 
verting upon the failure in his official 
despatches, he wrote a private letter to 
the general, in which he pointed out the 
latter’s mistake in so friendly a manner that 
it did not wound his feelings nor diminish 
his sentiments of regard and loyalty for 
his chief. In army circles, however, the 
affair brought some ridicule upon Heath, 
whose pompous manner was a mark for 
the wit of his fellow-officers. 

Whether to avoid this ridicule or for 
other reasons, shortly after the return to 
Peekskill, Heath obtained a furlough and 
went home for a brief visit. He had just 
started on his return to the army when 
he was met by orders assigning him to the 
command of the eastern department in 
place of General Ward who had resigned. 
Here he did good service in forwarding 
supplies, encouraging enlistments, and send- 
ing to the army recruits and new levies, a 
work which was beset with many difficul- 
ties at that time, when the scene of war 
was distant and reverses were more fre- 
quent than success. While holding this 
command he had charge of the troops 
surrendered by Burgoyne at Saratoga. This 
was a position which required firmness and 
prudence. Many of the British officers 
were arrogant, and claimed privileges and 
authority to which they were not entitled 
by the terms of the convention, while they 
were disposed at all times to look with 
contempt upon the American officers and 
soldiers. ‘There were some collisions be- 
tween the prisoners of war, or Convention 
troops as they were called, and the Ameri- 
can guards, and on one occasion an officer 
was shot in an attempt to pass a sentinel 
when chaHenged. With General Burgoyne, 
who was permitted to go to Europe a few 
months after his troops came to Massa- 
chusetts, Meath’s relations were as pleas- 
ant as they well could be under the cir- 
cumstances. But General Phillips, the 
next in rank of the British officers, was 
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offensive in conduct and language, and with 
him Heath had some sharp passages of cor- 
respondence, especially in relation to the 
officer shot by one of the sentinels, in which 
he maintained the dignity and authority 
of an independent government, as well as 
his own prerogative as commander of the 
department. His conduct in this matter 
was formally approved by the Congress. 
No general in the army had rendered 
more efficient service than Heath in organ- 
izing and forwarding recruits, securing 
supplies, and maintaining a watchful care 
for the safety of his department when 
holding a separate command, and no one 
was more faithful in keeping the command- 
er-in-chief informed of affairs within his 
province, merits which were fully recog- 
nized by Washington. In recognition of 
these services and qualities, May, 1779, 
the Continental Congress elected him a 
commissioner of the Board of War, an 
office for which his experience seemed 
specially to qualify him. But though it 
was an honorable position, and he would 
still retain his rank in the army, he 
promptly declined the appointment, pre- 
ferring, as he said “to participate in the 
more active operations of the field.”” He 
was, indeed, fond of exercising his com- 
mand as a major-general, and though by 
reason of his assignments he had little ex- 
perience in active operations in the field, 
there is no doubt that, notwithstanding his 
excessive caution, his loyalty to Washing- 
ton and his faith in him would have led 
him to efficient service in any conflict di- 
rected by the latter. Washington, how- 
ever, appreciated Heath’s real merits, and 
assigned him to positions which he be- 
lieved he could fill with greatest credit to 
himself and advantage to the country. 
After General Gates took command of 
the eastern department, in anticipation of 
an attack on Boston by a British expedi- 
tion from New York, Heath, who had re- 
peatedly expressed a desire to return to 
the army, was gratified in June, 1779, by 
an order to that effect, and he was in com- 
mand at West Point till the following year. 
France had then decided to send an army 
as well as a formidable fleet to aid the 
Americans. Count D’Estaing’s squadron 
had been for some time off the coast, and 
a fleet of ships-of-war and transports with 
five or six thousand soldiers was expected 
to arrive at Newport. Washington was 
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very desirous that these allies should be 
received with proper courtesy and distinc- 
tion by an officer of the highest rank as 
well as “a person of discretion and judg- 
ment,” who should make the necessary 
arrangements for their disposition and sup- 
plies. For this duty he selected Heath, 
partly, perhaps, because he was then on a 
furlough in Boston, but also because he 
was well qualified to perform the duties of 
such an office satisfactorily to the French 
officers, as well as to Congress, which 
was also especially anxious that the allies 
should be treated with the greatest consid- 
eration. ‘The result proved the wisdom of 
the selection. By his constant efforts to 
secure the comfort of officers and men, to 
establish friendly relations between them 
and his countrymen, and to impart infor- 
mation, as well as by his promptness in 
calling out the militia of Rhode Island 
and southern Massachusetts ‘when an at- 
tack by Sir Henry Clinton with a formida- 
ble force from New York was expected, 
Heath became very popular with the 
French ; and though the younger officers 
sometimes made fun of his foibles, his real 
merits were highly appreciated, and Count 
de Rochambeau wrote to General Wash- 
ington: “I shall keep with me, if you 
think proper, General Heath, whose ardor, 
spirit, and activity are absolutely necessary 
to me.” It was in consequence of this 
expression from the Count that Washing- 
ton, in reply to a letter from Heath re- 
questing that he might join the army and 
have command of the right wing, to which 
he was entitled, wrote: “I wish you to 
reconcile yourself to remaining with him a 
while, which will be the more easy when 
you consider that you will be fully adver- 
tised whenever we are in a situation to at- 
tempt anything offensive on a great scale, 
and will have your command.” Washing- 
ton’s confidence in Heath is shown by 
another letter of a little earlier date, in 
which he wrote, “ As to your coming on to 
the army immediately, I shall leave it en- 
tirely to yourself to act in the affair as you 
please. Your command is, and will always 
be ready for you.” 

For more than a month longer Heath 
remained with the French forces, render- 
ing valuable aid to the officers in their 
preparation for an active campaign. In 
the latter part of September, 1780, Wash- 
ington wrote, informing him of Arnold’s 


treason, and requesting him to immedi- 
ately rejoin the army. He accordingly 
returned to New York and resumed com- 
mand at West Point, which was especially 
important at that time when it was uncer- 
tain to what movement of the British army 
Arnold’s treason might lead. 

In the spring of 1781 the army was so 
short of food that there seemed great dan- 
ger that it would be forced to disband 
unless provision was speedily made for 
sufficient and regular supplies to the com- 
missary department. General Heath rep- 
resented to Washington the sad condition 
of affairs in his department, and the latter 
requested Heath to visit the New England 
states and make earnest personal applica- 
tion to the executives and assemblies to 
furnish the necessary supplies, saying, 
“From your intimate knowledge of our 
embarrassed and distressed circumstances, 
and great personal influence with the east- 
ern states, I am induced to commit the 
execution of this interesting and important 
business to you, and request you to set out 
on this mission as early as may be conven- 
ient.” After receiving more definite in- 
structions, Heath proceeded to each of 
the New England states, and represented 
to the executives and to the legislatures 
that were in session the perilous condition 
of affairs, and the necessity of immediate 
action. And this he did so earnestly and 
effectively that the several governments 
concerted measures by which regular and 
ample supplies of meat were thereafter for- 
warded to the army. 

Returning to the army, Heath was as- 
signed to the command of the right wing ; 
and when Washington, after waiting in vain 
to ascertain definitely the purpose of Sir 
Henry Clinton, determined to go to Vir- 
ginia to operate against Cornwallis with a 
part of the Continental line and all the 
French forces, he left General Heath in 
command of the remainder of the army. 
His instructions were to hold the High- 
lands and the Hudson against any attack, 
to guard against incursions from the North, 
to keep a sharp watch on the movements 
of the British, and while as a general rule 
acting on the defensive only, to strike a 
blow at the enemy’s outposts or detach- 
ments, should opportunity offer. The forces 
under General Heath were sufficient, not 
only to hold the Highlands, but to be a 
menace to New York, should a large force 
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of the British be sent to aid Cornwallis ; 
and what with collecting forage from the 
country between the lines, and attacking 
detachments of the enemy engaged in a 
like business, Heath, while acting with char- 
acteristic prudence, employed his troops in 
such a manner as indicated a readiness for 
active operations. 

Only two occasions demanded more im- 
portant movements. When information 
was received of Arnold’s infamous attack 
on Groton and New London, in the state 
where he was born and had lived, a brigade 
of Connecticut troops with a detachment 
of artillery was ordered to march towards 
Long Island Sound, to support the militia 
which was out in force, and the army was 
moved from its encampment to a position 
where it could act as occasion should de- 
mand. But Arnold, having accomplished 
his discreditable work, embarked his forces 
and sailed back to New York. 

Shortly afterwards the 
Albany were greatly alarmed by the ap- 
proach of British forces from Canada by 
way of Lake Champlain and down the val- 
ley of the Mohawk. ‘The force that came 
from Lake Champlain ravaged a section 
of the country above Albany, and was ex- 
pected to make an attack on the town. 
But Heath at the first alarm had ordered 
several regiments with artillery to Albany, 
under the command of General Lord Stir- 
ling, and called upon the militia of west- 
ern Massachusetts to aid in resisting the 
enemy’s force, which was supposed to be 
more formidable than it really was. The 
show of strength at Albany caused this 
force to retire. The detachment of about 
seven hundred men which advanced down 
the Mohawk Valley was met by a regiment 
of New York levies and some Massachu- 
setts militia, and after a sharp conflict was 
defeated with considerable loss and driven 
back into the wilderness. 

While in command of the army on the 
Hudson, General Heath had accomplished 
all that was expected of him. He had 
effectually guarded against a movement 
upon Albany, and maintained such a dis- 
position of his troops as would have de- 
feated any attempt of Sir Henry Clinton 
to force a passage of the Highlands. More- 
over he had kept the army in an efficient 
state of discipline, which was of the utmost 
importance. His services received the 
cordial thanks of Washington when, after 
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an absence of eight months, he resumed 
command on the Hudson. 

The war was now practically over. 
Though there was some partisan fighting 
at the south, there was no further move- 
ment of the main army, and the British 
commander in New York sought only to 
strengthen his defences. Negotiations for 
peace were commenced in Paris, and soon 
afterwards hostilities were formally sus- 
pended. The army was gradually reduced 
by discharges and furloughs, and at last, 
upon the conclusion of the treaty of peace, 
the time had arrived for disbandment and 
the separation of officers so long engaged 
in their arduous and patriotic service. 
When Heath was about to depart for his 
home, having performed his final military 
duty as the last general officer of the day, 
Washington sent an aide to ask him to 
delay his departure for a few hours, and 
afterwards sent him the following auto- 
graph letter : — 


( Private.) 
HEADQUARTERS, June 24, 1783. 

DEAR SIR,— Previous to your departure from 
the army, I wish to take an opportunity of ex- 
pressing my sentiments of your services, my obli- 
gations for your assistance, and my wishes for 
your future felicity. 

Our object is at last attained; the arrangements 
are almost completed, and the day of separation is 
now at hand. Permit me, therefore, to thank you 
for the trouble you have lately taken in the ar- 
rangement of the corps under your orders, as well 
as for all your former cheerful and able exertions 
in the public service. Suffer me to offer this last 
testimony of my regard to your merit; and give 
me leave, my dear sir, to assure you of the real 
affection and esteem with which I am, and shall 
at all times, and under all circumstances, continue 
to be 

Your sincere friend, and 
very humble servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


This letter, coming from a man like 
Washington, could not be a mere formal- 
ity. It was a final testimonial of the writ- 
er’s appreciation, confidence, and esteem, 
which were manifested in his numerous 
letters to General Heath during the war, 
and it was prized by the recipient as more 
honorable and valuable than any patent of 
nobility from a sovereign of the widest 
empire.’ 


1 A large collection of Washington’s letters to 
Heath, in addition to those which were contained 
in Sparks’s Washington, were printed in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 5th series, Vol. 4. 














General Heath had not achieved dis- 
tinction by any important military opera- 
tions, nor had he, like Charles Lee and 
Gates, stolen laurels from the brows of other 
men to make himself a hero; but with an 
ardent devotion to the cause of indepen- 
dence, and a thorough loyalty to Wash- 
ington, he had always cheerfully obeyed 
orders and faithfully performed the ser- 
vices required of him, and was especially 
efficient in affairs partly military and partly 
civil, which were no less important to final 
success than some of the military achieve- 
ments that gave distinction to other offi- 
cers. In strictly military service he was 
always prudent and probably over-cau- 
tious, but these qualities eminently fitted 
him for the duty to which Washington 
assigned him in command at West Point 
and the Highlands while he was himself 
engaged in active operations in the field. 
Firm in his own position, he does not 
appear to have aroused the jealousy of 
others, and he was never concerned in in- 
trigues and bickerings such as marred the 
reputation of some officers and brought 
unmerited obloquy on others, and were a 
source of anxiety to Washington. Proud 
of his military rank, somewhat pompous 
in manner, and a stickler for etiquette, he 
was not very popular in the army, espe- 
cially with his subordinates. Notwithstand- 
ing these characteristics in his military 
role, in civil life he was a thorough demo- 
crat. When the society of the Cincinnati 
was formed by the officers of the army, as 
they were about to separate, he opposed 
it on the ground that it was establishing an 
hereditary class of the nature of a nobility. 
Having by persuasion reluctantly signed 
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the roll, he never attended the subsequent 
meetings of the society, and soon had his 
name erased, though still contributing to 
its funds for the relief of sick or needy 
members. 

Returning to civil life, he became a 
genuine Cincinnatus and resumed his oc- 
cupation as a farmer. He took an active 
interest in town and state affairs, was a 
delegate to the state convention which 
adopted the Federal Constitution, a state 
senator in 1791, and in 1806 was elected 
lieutenant-governor of the state, but de- 
clined the honor. When the county of 
Norfolk was established he was appointed 
Judge of Probate, and though not bred 
to the law, he was a man of affairs 
and discharged the duties of the office 
acceptably to the public until his death 
in 1814. In 1798 he published a volume 
of Memoirs of the Revolutionary War, 
which was composed chiefly of extracts 
from the diary kept during his service. 
Apparently with a desire to avoid egotism 
by the use of the personal pronoun, he 
substituted the words “ Our General,” 
which magnified rather than diminished 
the fault. It is to be regretted that he 
did not place the abundant materials which 
he possessed, in the shape of a volumin- 
ous correspondence, as well as his own 
reminiscences, in the hands of some one 
more skilled in preparing them for the press. 

Though never a popular man, on ac- 
count of certain idiosyncrasies, he was re- 
spected by his contemporaries and honored 
for his long and faithful services in the war. 
It is hardly creditable to his native town 
or his posterity that not even a head-stone 
marks his burial place. 


*-+e-+¢ 
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AN OLp SoutH LECTURE. 


By Caroline Christine Stecker. 


fifth of June, in the year 1675, the 
market-place of the then little town 
of Boston resounded with the noisy beat 
of drums and the sound of marching feet. 
It was not the arrogant tramp of British 
regulars, which before the lapse of a cen- 


Tanner the evening of the twenty- 


tury Boston was to learn to know but too 
well and to hate with a bitter hatred. It 
was not the buoyant tread of her brave 
volunteers whom in the hour of peril the 
potent voice of Lincoln roused from the 
slumber of peace to follow their country’s 
ensign through the smoke of bloody battle- 
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fields. It was not the assured tread of 
the Republic’s Grand Army, the echo of 
which still lingers where Boston’s triumphal 
arches lately welcomed the thousands of 
war-scarred veterans. No: it was none 
of these. Compared with them, it was 
but the sighing of a summer wind against 
the roar of a winter tempest. And yet it 
was the forecast of them all. 

We can imagine that the pupils of the 
Latin School, the site of which the City 
Hall now occupies, meeting, as_ they 
wended their way homeward that summer 
afternoon, some mustering company of 
suburban militia, might well ask them- 
selves what these military preparations 
portended to the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony. Without doubt, they were not un- 
familiar with Greek and Roman history, 
but it is probable that none of them real- 
ized that before them were those destined 
to become witnesses of the horrors of a 
King Philip’s War, as momentous in some 
of its results, and far more revolting in de- 
tails, than any conducted by the Macedo- 
nian Philip or his world-conquering son. 

A few days before, to Governor Lever- 
ett’s dwelling, on the corner of what are 
now Court and Washington streets, a letter 
had been brought by an express from 
Marshfield. Its caligraphy was neither so 
perfect, nor even so clear, as that of the 
model school-boy of to-day ; yet it was of 
vast importance, for it bore the signature 
of no other than Governor Leverett’s “ lov- 
ing neighbor and humble servant,” Josiah 
Winslow, governor of the Plymouth Col- 
ony. In itself the letter was not of a par- 
ticularly alarming character. But to the 
town of Boston it was one of the earliest 
harbingers of the wild storm which was soon 
to sweep over the New England colonies 
in relentless fury, and where happy families 
clustered around the firesides of rude but 
peaceful homes leave in its train the dark- 
ness of desolation and the silence of death. 

Governor Winslow’s letter did not ask 
for military aid in behalf of the Old Col- 
ony. But the settlements on Massachu- 
setts Bay, as ready two hundred and fifteen 
years ago, in the days of their early his- 
tory, as they have ever proved themselves 
on subsequent occasions, mustered their 
little host at the mere intimation of need ; 
and when the call of her sister colony 
came, Massachusetts was prepared to ren- 
der every assistance in her power. 
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To clearly understand the aspect of affairs 
in New England at the outbreak of Philip’s 
War, it is perhaps necessary to go back 
nearly six decades in colonial records, to 
the period of settlement at Plymouth and 
afterward at Boston ; and at the outset the 
question arises: What right had the New 
England forefathers to settle in a country 
already occupied by an indigenous race, 
and how did that race regard their coming ? 

When we reflect that the blue hills 
and purple mountains, the peaceful lakes 
and rushing rivers, the sunny meadows and 
great forests of the land, now occupied from 
shore to shore by the white man, were 
once the sole domain of the red man, we 
feel, from a romantic point of view at least, 
that he has been the victim of cruel injus- 
tice. But where, if we pause to consider, 
does the injustice lie? Not in the ques- 
tion of settlement, surely ; for if we trace 
the conflicting rights of European and 
Indian back to the source of original claim, 
we can see that no peculiar injustice has 
been done. Let us take into consideration, 
for instance, the claim of the white race to 
the soil of America. As we all know, the 
actual basis of that claim was no other than 
a grant of the pope. Now, however for- 
ward we may be to question the authority 
of any single man to influence the destiny 
of lands and nations which his eyes had 
never beheld, the action of Francis the 
First, in sending Verrazzano to plant the 
lilies of France in America, in 1524, was 
not without some warrant. He reasoned 
that if Adam had made a will, a chip of that 
valuable nugget which, in the guise of the 
New World, his Holiness had graciously 
dispensed to their Majesties of Spain and 
Portugal would doubtless have been be- 
queathed to him. He acted accordingly, 
and proved that the pope’s authority was 
no more authority in such things than 
that of another man, and that the actual 
basis of claim to land tenure was discovery, 
subjugation, and occupancy alone, whether 
or no all the priests and prelates in the 
world fumed and fussed and shook their 
fists. 

Such being the international law or 
practice of Europe in regard to land 
tenure, let us see by what tenure the In- 
dians held their possessions. When the 
Puritans landed on the coast of New Eng- 
land, the various tribes each held domin- 
ion over certain tracts of territory, well 
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defined and well observed among one 
another. By what right did they hold 
them? Why, by the same right by which 
Europeans held their lands; namely, the 
natural right of conquest and occupancy. 
There is a Creek anecdote which brings 
into prominence this equality of claim be- 
tween the two races. In 1822, the chief 
of the Creek confederacy, in a conversa- 
tion with a missionary, boasted of the 
prowess of his ancestors in vanquishing, 
expelling, and exterminating the previous 
possessors of the soil. But this question 
silenced the boaster: “If this is the way 
your ancestors acquired all the territory of 
Georgia, how can you blame the Ameri- 
cans now in the state for trying to take it 
from you?” 

It appears then that no peculiar injustice 
has been done the Indian race, generally 
speaking, by the colonization of America. 
Yet there were those who maintained that 
the aborigines, as individual tribes, had 
certain natural rights to the territory they 
occupied. Of such were the Puritan set- 
tlers, who, at any rate, made a semblance 
of fair purchase. Of such was William 
Penn, of whom a story is told worthy of 
repetition here. In an interview with 
Charles the Second, previous to his de- 
parture for America, Penn was asked by 
the king what would prevent his getting 
into the war-kettle of the savages as a 
savory meal for them. He replied that 
as he intended to buy their lands fairly, 
he did not think he would be molested. 
“Buy their lands?” repeated the king ; 
“why, is not the whole country mine?” 
““No, your Majesty,” said Penn, “ we have 
no right to their lands. They are the 
original inhabitants of the soil.” “ What !” 
exclaimed Charles, “have not I the right 
of discovery?” “ Well,” answered Penn, 
coolly, “ suppose that a canoe full of sav- 
ages should by some accident discover 
Great Britain, would you vacate or sell?” 

In the lottery of life it was the Indian’s 
fate to be the loser, and we cannot regret 
the fact ; for, if we look beyond his case, 
which in history has been illustrated over 
and over again, we see the exemplification 
of the eternal fitness of things. It was 
hard for the Gauls when the Romans 
crossed the Alps ; for the Saxons when the 
Normans landed on the Sussex coast ; but 
both Romans and Normans were breaking 
way for new eras of progressive civiliza- 
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tion. And thus the Puritan made way for 
a new era in America. It was hard for 
the Indian, but it opened one of the 
brightest chapters in the records of man- 
kind ; and although we give him our sym- 
pathy, we cannot close our eyes to that 
fact. And the eternal purpose which has 
run through the ages continues to-day. 
Take, for example, Africa, over whose 
partition England and Germany have been 
wrangling. What have the natives of the 
Upper Congo Basin to say about the mat- 
ter as to whether or no Europeans shall 
enter their territory? And hard as they 
might try to make their voice heard, what 
effect would it have amid the bellows of 
John Bull’s lungs and the clash of arms 
wielded by the victors of Sedan? 

After this digression, let us return to 
our original question of how the native 
tribes in New England regarded the Puri- 
tan invasion of their territory. With no 
feelings of delight, it is very certain. And 
can we blame them? Unhappily it did 
not rest with the Pilgrims to determine 
the relations of the white to the red race. 
Relations, under circumstances not exactly 
creditable to the English, had been be- 
gun before the coming of the A/ayflower. 
In 1614 an English captain kidnapped 
twenty-four poor savages, to sell for slaves 
in Malaga. Another captain decoyed a 
party of Indians on board his vessel and 
there opened fire upon them, presumably 
for amusement. That the Plymouth set- 
tlers were not all massacred the first win- 
ter is looked upon often as a merciful 
intervention of Providence. ‘The fact that 
they were not, however, can be explained 
as owing to a ‘prodigious pestilence,” 
which had thinned the native population 
along the New England coast so much 
that, to quote Cotton Mather’s vigorous 
language, “‘the woods were almost cleared 
of those pernicious creatures, to make 
room fora detter growth.” ‘The supersti- 
tious Indians attributed this to punishment 
for the murder of several white fishermen ; 
and thinking that the English had posses- 
sion of the plague, to let loose on their 
enemies, kept their distance pretty well at 
first. They held a grand pow-wow in the 
forest, at which they decided to keep their 
tomahawks quiet for atime, at least ; but 
their medicine men were called upon to 
exercise all their sorcery, and curse the 
new-comers with all the curses in the 
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Indian vocabulary. Not until the end of 
the winter did one of them venture into 
the presence of the pale-faces. Then 
Samoset, an Indian of the Wampanoag or 
Pokanoket tribe, who uttered the first 
words of welcome, was treated so kindly 
that Massasoit, his sachem, followed him 
to the English log-cabins, and made a 
treaty of peace with the governor, and 
granted, as a friend and ally, the land adja- 
cent to Plymouth to King James the First 
of England. 

The settlers on Massachusetts Bay had 
no difficulty in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the Indians in their neighbor- 
hood. The pestilence had visited these 
Indians, also, and weakened their numbers, 
so that they coveted the assistance of the 
English against their troublesome enemies, 
the Tarratines. Although one of the 
clauses of the charter granted the colo- 
nists by Charles the First stated that, in his 
royal intention, the conversion of the sav- 
ages was one of the principal aims of the 
plantation, he did not make any special 
provision for it, and the colonists at first 
looked naturally to their own interests 
rather than the weal of the Indians. How- 
ever, for the most part, they dealt justly 
by them, the General Court adopting a 
series of laws in regard to their treatment, 
conversion, and civilization. 

As for the Plymouth settlers, they re- 
mained on friendly terms with the Pokano- 
ket Indians during the remainder of the 
lifetime of good old Massasoit. He died 
in 1660, leaving two sons, Wamsutta and 
Metacom, to whom the English had given 
the names of Alexander and Philip. 

With the accession of the former to his 
father’s authority, trouble soon arose. 
Rumors came from Boston that he enter- 
tained hostile feelings towards the English, 
and that he was implicated in a plot with 
the Narraghansetts. Nobody can tell how 
true these suspicions were ; but, at any rate, 
he was unceremoniously seized in his own 
hunting lodge, and conducted before the 
General Court of the Plymouth colony. 
As nothing could be proved against him, 
he was acquitted. Before he left the 
colony, he was suddenly attacked by a 
fever and died. The cause of his illness 
is unknown. One historian ascribes it to 
the shock of wounded dignity ; another, to 
change of air; and a third suggests that 
while in town he drank rum as only In- 
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dians can. His tribe, however, were dis- 
posed to believe that he had been poisoned. 
As we have often heard, the Indian never 
forgave an injury. Revenge for the death 
of his brother “Alexander is sometimes 
brought forward as one of the causes of 
King Philip’s War. But, if so, it was cer- 
tainly rather slow revenge for a hot-blooded 
Indian chief; for not until thirteen years 
had passed did the strained relations be- 
tween Philip and the Plymouth colonists 
show that a crisis in affairs was imminent. 

Looking backward to-day, from the 
vantage-ground of more than two hundred 
years’ advance in civilization, enjoying as 
we do all the blessings which an efficient 
government has secured to us, — the bless- 
ings of peace and of one of the highest 
stages of national prosperity recorded in 
history, — we are filled with wonder when 
we contemplate the condition of the New 
England at the outbreak of King Philip’s 
War, and compare it with the New England 
which is our birthright. It is true, it was 
not the wild and dreary expanse which 
the Pilgrims found when they landed on 
Plymouth Rock. The Pilgrims were the 
pioneers of another great emigration, the 
Puritan exodus, through which not only 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay had 
grown up, but the colonies as well of 
Connecticut, New Haven, and Rhode 
Island. ‘Though these had come to have 
a population of something like fifty-five 
thousand whites, the interior of the country 
was still unsettled. The thirty years of 
peace which had elapsed since the Pequod 
War in Connecticut, had occasioned among 
the English a tendency to disperse and 
found small communities in the forest 
wilderness. This was especially the case 
in the Connecticut valley, the fertile 
meadows of which enticed many settlers 
away from the seaboard towns, and disen- 
abled outlying villages thus formed from 
taking part in any united system of 
defence. 

Against the white population of about 
fifty-five thousand souls there were, as 
nearly as can be estimated, about thirty 
thousand Indians. Of these there were in 
Massachusetts eleven hundred “ praying 
Indians,’ whose savage nature had become 
somewhat subdued. But the Narraghan- 
setts in Rhode Island, and the Pokano- 
kets over whom Philip ruled, and of whose 
former domain only two narrow peninsulas 
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on the eastern coast of Narraghansett Bay 
remained, still held to their own cherished 
forms of belief in the Great Manitto and 
the Happy Hunting Grounds in the Isles 
of the Blest. 

The peaceful condition of New England, 
while it imparted a feeling of false security 
to the white settlers, had a different in- 
fluence on these wild sons of the forest, 
who were still as fierce and untamed as 
ever ; and who, if they had not forgotten 
the name of Sassacus the Pequot, at least 
did not remember the warning conveyed 
by his fate. As they looked upon the 
villages and farms of the strangers, the hue 
of the unconquerable green monster was 
reflected in their eyes. To be sure, the 
new-comers, in the Plymouth colony at 
least, claimed that every foot of ground 
was theirs by honest purchase. But how 
much did the Indians understand about 
honest purchase or titles which tock from 
them their only heritage? Besides, they 
had other grievances. It is evident that 
the Plymouth settlers, worthy men as they 
certainly were, did notgalways respect that 
useful injunction, “ Mind your own busi- 
ness.” ‘They were often interfering in the 
concerns of their Indian neighbors, and 
laying constraints upon them which galled 
their haughty spirits like the lash of a whip 
to a curvetting steed. When we cherish 
a feeling of injury, it is very seldom that 
we stop to consider just how far the wrong 
is actual and how far only apparent. And 
so it was, no doubt, with the Indians. 
The feeling of injury evidently existed ; 
and is it unnatural that they did not pause 
to sharply discriminate ? E 

We may well believe that Philip was not 
backward in fostering all feelings of dis- 
content among his tribe, and the other 
New England Indians as well. ‘There is 
no positive evidence as to whether or no 
he had any plan of union and concerted 
system of attack ; but appearances lead us 
to think he had such a plan, although the 
outbreak of the war occurred before it had 
been brought to maturity. 

Since the death of his brother Alexander, 
Philip had been the victim of continual 
suspicion. If a strange Indian were seen 
in his territory, the Plymouth settlers im- 
mediately concluded that he too was plot- 
ting mischief. In 1670, it was reported 
that he was making ready for war. The 
disarming of the Indians of Philip’s tribe 


was the consequence of the alarm, after 
various meetings were held at which Philip 
appeared, and where treaties and promises 
were made which tided off the outbreak of 
the storm for three years longer. 

In 1674, on the testimony of Sausamon, 
an Indian convert, Philip was again ac- 
cused of planning hostilities against the 
English. ‘The Pokanoket sachem came 
himself to Plymouth to protest his inno- 
cence ; but he was distrusted, although dis- 
missed with all symptoms of friendliness. 
No one can say how humiliating it must 
have been for the proud son of Massasoit 
to have his words doubted on the testi- 
mony of one of his renegade subjects, — 
one whom the extraordinary flexibility of 
his religious principles marks, to speak 
mildly, as an artful knave. We can well 
believe that it was no great surprise to 
Philip when Sausamon’s dead body was 
found, not long after, with marks of vio- 
lence upon it, in Assawompsett Pond, near 
Middleborough. By Indian custom, the 
penalty of treachery was death. We can 
fancy then what indignation must have 
been aroused in Philip’s breast when 
English law interfered and traced the 
crime to three Pokanoket Indians, who 
were accordingly executed at Plymouth. 
This affair afforded an excuse for Philip to 
show his true attitude towards the whites, 
and it was not long before it was evinced 
that that attitude was plainly war; for he 
mustered all his warriors and. was soon 
joined by those of other tribes. 

Philip’s abode was at Mount Hope, a 
beautiful hillock extending in symmetrical 
undulations into the blue waters of the 
head of Narraghansett Bay. Swanzey, a 
village of about forty dwellings, was the 
nearest white settlement. It was here that 
the first blow was struck. On Sunday, the 
2oth of June, 1675, reports arrived at 
Plymouth that the Indians of Philip’s tribe 
were moving about Swanzey in a threat- 
ening fashion, and that the people had 
taken refuge in their block-house. Gov- 
ernor Winslow at once despatched a letter 
to Governor Leverett, saying that if Mas- 
sachusetts would see that the Narraghan- 
setts and Nipmucks did not ally them- 
selves with Philip, the Plymouth Colony 
would herself settle with him. Accordingly 
the governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony summoned his council, mustered 
the Massachusetts militia, and sent mes- 
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sengers to negotiate with the suspected 
chief. But when these messengers reached 
Swanzey, they found the village burned, 
and the mangled and dismembered bodies 
of men, women, and children strewn along 
the road. 

When the news of this outrage spread 
through the country, the Massachusetts 
troops gathered at Boston hurried to the 
spot at once. They consisted of a foot 
company under Captain Henchman, a 
troop under Captain Prentice, and one 
hundred and ten volunteers, twelve of 
whom were pirates under sentence of 
death, commanded by Captain Samuel 
Mosley, — of whom the story is told, that 
when in the midst of a certain brush with 
the Indians, he took off his wig and hung 
it on a tree, so that he might fight more 
coolly, and thus gained the reputation 
among the savages of having two heads. 

Within three days after the arrival of 
the colonial troops on the scene, Philip 
retreated from his position at Mount Hope, 
crossed the bay, and landed at Pocasset. 
Striking northward, he fell upon Dart- 
mouth, Taunton, and Middleboro, where 
houses were burned, and the inhabitants 
treated to every fiendish torture that In- 
dian ingenuity could contrive: such as 
impaling on sharp stakes, flaying alive, or 
roasting over slow fires. Philip next en- 
trenched himself in a swamp at Pocasset. 
From here, although almost hemmed in 
by the English, he managed to escape, 
and plunged into the forests of Massachu- 
setts, bringing direful havoc into the beau- 
tiful valley of the Connecticut. As already 
mentioned, it was in this region that iso- 
lated settlements had sprung up, which 
were the special point of danger. For 
instance, there were Northfield, Deerfield, 
Hatfield, Hadley, and Northampton, be- 
tween which and the main body of Massa- 
chusetts townships over sixty miles of 
forest intervened, broken only by the settle- 
ments at Brookfield and Worcester. The 
Nipmucks, the tribe in that neighborhood, 
were ready to join Philip as soon as he 
appeared. In July, the town of Mendon 
in Massachusetts had been attacked by 
them. This made it evident to Governor 
Leverett that the safety of the western 
settlements required that as pacific a rela- 
tion as possible should be maintained 
between that tribe and the English ; so an 
embassy was sent to treat with them under 
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Captain Edward Hutchinson, a son of 
Anne Hutchinson, the famous preacher. 
They fell into an ambush near Brookfield, 
and Hutchinson and eight of his men 
were slain. 

The attack on Brookfield, on the 2d of 
August, announced Philip’s arrival in the 
Nipmuck country. The inhabitants took 
refuge in a large house, which the Indians 
tried to set on fire by shooting arrows 
tipped with burning rags against the roof. 
When this device failed, they built a “ sort 
of carriage with a barrel for a wheel,”’ 
loaded it with combustibles, and were just 
about to light it and push it against the 
house, when a shower came up and pre- 
vented the execution of their plan. In the 
evening Major Willard arrived with a force 
of forty-seven men, and dispersed the 
savages. 

The tide of war now turned farther 
westward. Deerfield was burned on the 
first of September. On the same day the 
Indians, having discovered that a part of 
the garrison was absent from Hadley, 
which had been selected as the principal 
military post by the English, assaulted 
that town. Tradition says that the people 
were in church observing a fast day, when 
suddenly they heard the dreaded Indian 
war-whoop, which struck a deadly chill to all 
hearts. The men seized their guns, but 
bewildered by the unexpected onslaught 
were about to give way. All at once an 
unknown leader of venerable appearance 
hastened into their midst, assumed com- 
mand, and succeeded in driving away the’ 
savages. As their deliverer immediately 
vanished, the people, it is said, regarded 
him as an angel sent from heaven to 
rescue them. Whether this story is one 
of those romantic myths which adorn so 
prettily the grimness of many of history’s 
pages, we cannot say ; but it is possible that 
the appearance of this mysterious stranger 
actually occurred, and that the explanation 
of the mystery was a shrewd Yankee device 
to shield the regicide, William Goffe, from 
being apprehended by English law. He 
is supposed to have been in hiding at the 
time in the house of the minister, Mr. 
Russell ; and, seeing from the window the 
advance of the savages, he could not con- 
trol his military ardor, even at the risk of 
his safety. As we have intimated, how- 
ever, the whole story is doubted. 

Notwithstanding the repulse at Hadley, 
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the activity of the Indians remained un- 
checked. On the second of September, 
eight men were murdered at Northfield. 
Two days afterward, Captain Beers of 
Watertown and most of his company were 
massacred on their way to relieve that 
place, and their heads, set up on long 
poles, were found ornamenting the way- 
side by Major Robert Treat when, with a 
force of one hundred men, he arrived on 
the scene a couple of days later. The 
Indians attacked his company also; but 
the company succeeded in bringing off the 
Northfield settlers in safety, and the town 
was abandoned, as was Deerfield. At the 
latter place the harvest had not been gath- 
ered. Accordingly, Captain Lothrop of 
Ipswich was sent to bring the grain to 
Hadley. His company is said to have 
been one of the best drilled in the colony, 
and consisted of ninety young men, the 
“flower of Essex.” Just as they were 
fording a small stream, known since as 
Bloody Brook, on their return, they were 
suddenly fired upon from an ambuscade 
by a party of seven hundred Nipmucks. 
Captain Mosley, who had been ranging 
the woods with his men, came up later, to 
find Lothrop’s company almost wholly de- 
stroyed and the savages busily scalping 
and mangling the dead bodies of their 
victims. He tried to avenge their fate, 
but would probably have shared it instead, 
had not Major Treat in his turn arrived 
with reinforcements and succeeded in 
driving the enemy away from the scene 
of a fight which had lasted from daybreak 
to sunset. 

Through the autumn of 1675, the war 
continued to rage with bated fury, but 
without interruption. But with the winter 
came a new theatre of action, and this 
time the English chose the part of aggres- 
sors. It had been reported that the Nar- 
raghansetts had broken the terms of a 
treaty forced upon them early in the war, 
on the rumor that they intended to join 
Philip in the spring with a force of four 
thousand warriors, and by sheltering mem- 
bers of Philip’s tribe. It had been ob- 
served, besides, that some of the young 
Narraghansetts had obtained scars and in- 
juries strangely suspicious looking, when it 
was remembered that they were supposed 
to mairitain a strictly neutral attitude. ‘To 
the demand of the English for the surren- 
der of Philip’s subjects, Canonchet, their 





chief, gave the indignant answer, “ Not a 
Wampanoag, nor the paring of a Wam- 
panoag’s nail, shall be delivered up!” 
This reply was enough to hasten a declara- 
tion of war against the tribe. A levy of 
one thousand men was accordingly raised, 
of which Josiah Winslow was put in com- 
mand, to invade their territory. 

It was in the bitter cold of December 
that the expedition set out, and after the 
fearful hardships of a winter march by 
night through the forest finally reached 
the Narraghansett fort, within the limits 
of the present town of South Kingston, 
Rhode Island.. The Indian village was 
strongly defended by palisades, breast- 
works, and a block-house ; but the English, 
without stopping for food or rest, began 
the attack. It was a terrible struggle. 
For three hours the fight continued before 
either side gained any advantage. ‘Then 
the English won an entrance into the rear 
of the fort, and the wigwams were set on 
fire. It was a repetition of the Pequot 
tragedy of thirty-seven years before, only 
more horrible ; for there the fort had been 
occupied only by fighting men, while here, 
mother and child, infant and old man, all 
perished indiscriminately in the funeral 
pile of their blazing homes. ‘The conduct 
of Governor Winslow in permitting the de- 
struction of the village has been censured ; 
not alone on the score of inhumanity, 
but because the village might have served 
as a shelter to his troops, who were obliged, 
after the fight, to march fifteen miles in a 
violent snowstorm. 

About a thousand Narraghansetts were 
killed in the fort. Those who escaped 
repaired with Philip to the Nipmuck coun- 
try, and awaited the approach of spring. 
The winter was not the time for aggressive 
Indian warfare. A successful conduct of 
hostilities depended with them upon the 
sudden surprise, the unexpected ambus- 
cade, and dexterous retreat. For these 
the forest foliage was indispensable. It is 
said that early in the war a party of Philip’s 
Indians disguised themselves effectually 
with green boughs. Philip was probably 
not a reader of Shakespeare ; and so, in 
the absence of authentic testimony, we 
may not suppose him following the pre- 
cedent set by Macduff’s soldiers. ‘The 
words of Emerson: ‘There is one mind 
common to all individual men,” yield a good 
and sufficient explanation of the incident. 
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Towards the spring war was renewed, 
by the attack on Lancaster in February. 
The people of the town took refuge in the 
house of Mary Rowlandson, who has left 
an account of herexperiences. ‘ Quickly,” 
she writes, “it was the dolefullest day that 
ever mine eyes beheld. Now the dreadful 
hour is come. Some in our house were 
fighting for their lives ; others wallowing in 
blood ; the house on fire over our heads ; 
and the bloody heathen ready to knock us 
on the head if we stirred out. I took my 
children to go forth ; but the Indians shot 
so thick that the bullets rattled against the 
house as if one had thrown a handful of 
stones. We had six stout dogs, but none 
of them would stir.” 

Those of the inhabitants who did not 
fall under the tomahawk were taken pris- 
oners, and of these was Mrs. Rowlandson. 
On the subject of her captivity, she states : 
“Not the least crumb of refreshing came 
within our mouths, from Wednesday night 
to Saturday night, except only a little cold 
water. One Indian, and then a second, 
and then a third, would come and tell me, 
‘Your master will quickly knock your child 
on the head.’ This was all the comfort I 
had from them : miserable comforters were 
they all.” After remaining three months 
with the savages, she was ransomed for 
twenty pounds, and came to Boston, where 
the Old South society hired a house for 
her family. It is through Mrs. Rowlandson 
that we learn the miserable condition of 
the savages through the winter months. 
Their chief food was ground-nuts, and 
what weeds and roots they could find in 
the forest ; failing these, they fed upon the 
most “odious garbage,” old bones, skunks, 
rattlesnakes, and even the bark of trees. 

In April, 1676, a decisive blow was 
struck to Philip’s cause by the capture of 
his ally, Canonchet, the Narraghansett, the 
force and dignity of whose character were 
most remarkable. Whena young English- 
man put some question to him, soon after 
he was taken, he said, contemptuously : 
“You are a child! You do not under- 
stand matters of war! Let your brother 
or your chief come ; him I will answer !”’ 
When his life was offered him on condition 
that his tribe surrendered, he desired to 
hear no more about it. “I know,” said 
he, “the Indians will not yield.” When 
informed of his death sentence, he calmly 
replied ; “I like it well. I shall die before 


my heart is soft, or I have said anything 
unworthy of myself.” 

After the attack on Lancaster, the flames 
of one Massachusetts town after another 
lighted up scenes of horror, up to the 
middle of May. If, as has been said, the 
Indians “ rose without hope,” they fought 
on doubly without hope now. Canonchet 
had once declared: “ We will fight to the 
last man rather than become slaves to the 
English.” If all Philip’s allies had shared 
the undaunted spirit of this sachem, the 
task of subduing them would have been 
longer deferred. But they did not. There 
was disunion among different tribes, and 
many sued for peace to escape starvation. 
Philip’s forces thus became reduced until 
they were merely bands of marauders. 
He had tried to arouse the Mohawks by 
a desperate stratagem. While in their 
country, he attempted to kill some scat- 
tering members of the tribe, so that the 
English might be accused of the crime. 
But one of his intended victims escaped, 
and revealed the artifice to the Mohawks, 
and instead of gaining the desired alliance 
Philip thus incurred their deadly enmity. 

In July, 1676, with but a small band of 
followers, Philip returned to the vicinity 
of his old home. Here he was hunted 
through swamp and morass, like some wild 
beast, by Captain Benjamin Church, who 
finally surprised him on the 2d of August 
and captured one hundred and fifty of the 
Indians, among whom were Philip’s wife 
and son. “You have now made Philip 
ready to die,” said an Indian prisoner to 
Captain Church, “ for you have made him 
as poor and miserable as he used to make 
the English. You have now killed or taken 
all his relatives, and this bout has almost 
broken his heart.” 

The Pokanoket sachem was finally driven 
to his last retreat, a swamp near Mount 
Hope. Here, in an entirely hopeless situ- 
ation, when one of his subjects proposed 
surrender, he struck the man to the ground 
with his tomahawk. But the imprudent 
deed hastened his own fate. The brother 
of the slain warrior deserted to Church, 
and revealed Philip’s hiding-place to the 
enemy. When the attack began, Philip, 
awakened from his last earthly sleep, made 
a final. attempt to escape, but in passing 
the outposts he was fired upon* by an 
Englishman and an Indian. The latter’s 
bullets pierced the chief’s heart, and “ he 
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fell upon his face in the mud and water, 
with his gun under him.” 

The death of Philip was not the end of 
the war in New England. Encouraged by 
the news of the outbreak in the south, 
the Tarratines had begun hostilities. But 
these had grown out of different causes 
and there was no general war, although 
one-half of the Maine settlements were 
destroyed. But when the summer of 1678 
came, the Indians throughout the country 
had been subdued, and peace reigned 
again in New England. The war had 
brought fearful damage to the English ; 
but to the Indians themselves it was ruin. 
The Puritans were not merciful conquer- 
ors. We might accuse them of a vindic- 
tiveness which vies with that of the savage. 
Their treatment of Philip’s dead body 
illustrates this. Surely, they might have 
given to the son of Massasoit at least a 
grave. But no; even this was denied. 
His body was dragged out of the swamp 
and quartered. The head was carried to 
Plymouth, where for twenty years it was 


set on a pole; one hand was sent to Bos- - 


ton; the other given to Philip’s betrayer 
to exhibit for money; and the mangled 
remains were hung on four trees. 

As for the treatment of Philip’s friends 
and kindred, what of that? ‘Those who 
were not butchered were sold into perpet- 
ual slavery. Even his wife and his son 
Metacomet, a lad of nine years, shared 
this fate. ‘They too were sold into slav- 
ery,— “ West Indian slavery! an Indian 
princess and her child sold from the cool 
breezes of Mount Hope, to gasp under 
the lash beneath the blazing sun of 
the tropics !”’ 

It is true that a few of the Puritans of 
that period disapproved the policy, though 
on different grounds. But they could do 
no good. Strange as it seems, the clergy 
of the day were the greatest enemies of the 
Indians. But however cruel their conduct 
appears to-day, we do wrong to criticise 
them too severely. They were not them- 
selves responsible for their actions ; it was 
the fault of their age, of their religion. The 
stern religious zeal which actuated their 
emigration was that which influenced them 
in their treatment of the aborigines. ‘Their 
faith taught them to hold fast to the letter 
of the law as set forth in the Bible. The 
Old Testament especially was their guide, 
their cloud of smoke by day and pillar of 


fire by night. It furnished them with a 
precedent as to the treatment and position 
of heathen, and, as they regarded the 
Indians as heathen, that settled the mat- 
ter. No feelings of compunction could 
turn them aside from what they considered 
to be the faithful observance of religious 
principles. 

It seems a pity, then, that the Indians 
had no impartial historian, but have been 
obliged to leave the records of their lives 
to those whom religious principle, if noth- 
ing else, prevented from throwing any 
favorable light on their deeds or even 
their motives. In Philip’s case this is es- 
pecially demonstrated. No epithet in the 
English language seemed to the early his- 
torians too scurrilous to attach to his 
name. Hubbard, for instance, says: “‘ The 
Devil who was a murderer from the begin- 
ning had so filled the heart of this savage 
miscreant with envy and malice, that he 
was ready to break out into open war 
against the English.” He does not stop 
to consider whether Philip had cause for 
“envy and malice.’’ Perhaps the sachem’s 
own words to Mr. John Borden, of Rhode 
Island, really best explain the situation : + 


“The English who came first to this country 
were but a handful of people, forlorn and dis- 
tressed. My father was then sachem. He re- 
lieved their distresses in the most kind and hos- 
pitable manner. He gave them land to build 
and plant upon. He did all in his power to serve 
them. Others of their own countrymen came and 
joined them. Their numbers rapidly increased. 
My father’s counsellors became uneasy and 
alarmed lest, as they were possessed of firearms, 
which was not the case with the Indians, they 
should finally undertake to give law to the Indians 
and take from them their country. They, there- 
fore, advised him to destroy them before they 
should become too strong and it should be too 
late. My father was also the father of the Eng- 
lish. He represented to his counsellors and war- 
riors that the English knew many sciences which 
the Indians did not, that they improved and culti- 
vated the earth and raised cattle and fruits, and 
that there was sufficient room in the country for 
both the English and the Indians. His advice 
prevailed. It was concluded to give food to the 
English. They flourished and increased. Expe- 
rience taught that the advice of my father’s coun- 
sellors was right. By various means they got pos- 
sessed of a great part of his territory. But he 
still remained their friend until he died. My 
elder brother became sachem. They pretended 
to suspect him of evil designs against them. He 
was seized and confined, and thereby thrown into 
sickness and died. Soon after I became sachem, 
they disarmed all my people. They tried my 
people by their own laws, and assessed damages 
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against them which they could not pay. Their 
land was taken. At length a line of division was 
agreed upon between the English and my people, 
and I myself was to be responsible. Sometimes 
the cattle of the English would come into the 
cornfields of my people, for they did not make 
fences like the English. I must then be seized 
and confined, till I sold another tract of my ter- 
ritory for satisfaction of all damages and costs. 
Thus tract after tract is gone. But a small part of 
the dominion of my ancestors remains. I am de- 
termined sot ¢o live until / have no country !”’ 


Such was the remarkable speech of 
Philip, and surely we may take it as a 
better index to his character than any of 
the accounts of the sundry historians, 
which vary from the heights of exaggera- 
tion to the lowest estimate possible to the 
human mind.. For Washington Irving 
represents the Pokanoket chief as almost 
a royal martyr, while Dr. Palfrey depicts 
his royalty as a very poor thing indeed, 
bringing forward the testimony of Church, 
who mentions Philip on his capture as a 
“ doleful, great, naked, dirty beast.” But 
this description of his personal appearance 
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surely ought not to influence our judgment 
of his character ; for, as the veterans of our 
Civil War might tell us, a prolonged resi- 
dence in swamps is certainly not condu- 
cive to cleanliness, or an irreproachable 
appearance: yet a man can be a man for 
all that. And whatever the early accounts 
say, Philip’s words and actions show him 
to have been—though a rude one—a 
king and father of his people ; though only 
a savage, yet still a man, with a fate more 
sorrowful than is the fate of most men. 
He was no unworthy subject of Charles 
Sprague’s noble plea : — 


“T venerate the Pilgrim’s cause, 

Yet for the red man dare to plead. 
We bow to Heaven’s recorded laws, 

He turned to Nature for a creed; 
Beneath the pillared dome, 

We seek our God in prayer; 
Through boundless woods he loved to roam, 

And the Great Spirit worshipped there. 
But one, one fellow throb with us he felt ; 
To one divinity with us he knelt; 
Freedom, the self-same Freedom we adore, 
Bade him defend his violated shore.” 


MY SHIPS. 


By David Buffum. 


ROM my window, looking over 
Meadows rich with grass and clover, 
And beyond the blue and shining, 
Dancing waters of the bay, 
I can see the vessels blowing 


Inward, outward, 
Near at hand or 
Fading from 


Thus, or heavily, 


coming, going, 
in the distance 
my sight away. 


or lightly, 


Inward, outward, daily, nightly, 
Many freighted sail the vessels 
On life’s ever-changing sea. 
Mine have brought me joy and sorrow: 
But I know not, for the morrow, 
What my ships may carry from me, 
What my ships may bring to me. 











TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


By Edward FE. Hale, DD. 


ON THE NISSITISSET. 


T seemed to be fore- 
ordained that we were 
| to explore the head 
| waters of the Nissi- 
tisset River on the 
12th of October. ‘The 
11th of October is the 
date of the greatest 
geographical discovery in history; and 
the 12th, of the latest. It has always 
been a pleasure to me that all this 
Algonquin country of ours was revel- 
ling in the glories of Indian summer, 
gorgeous in garnet and crimson and scar- 
let and gold, and happy in breezes from 
the southwest heaven at the very moment 
when, far away, our dear Christopher 
landed with his cross, and brought life 
and light to all America. So this was a 
good day, was it not, to make this long 
deferred push to these headwaters! If 
you want to know where the Nissitisset 
River is you can look on the map. I 
shall not tell you. If you want to know 
what the word means, you may ask Dr. 
Trumbull for yourself: I shall not bother 
him again so soon. Suffice it to say that 
H. had the canoe all ready, and had the 
day all ready; and the day has been 
simply perfect — as you know an October 
day can be. We carried our own 
stores so that we need not forage on the 
country, and started early so as to have 
the day. : 
The people at the sawmill, whose dam 
is the base of operations, are sympathetic, 
but distrustful of a canvas canoe. But I 
think we reassured them by a certain 
brazen confidence of old voyageurs, and 
they bade us good-by with some hope of 
seeing us alive again. ‘Then came for 
hours what is certainly the absolute per- 
fection of human life. Can man con- 
ceive anything more charming than this 
gliding on from reach to reach, in the 
midst of the glory of ten thousand colors, 
over the unrippled surface of the river, 





which reflects absolutely every form and 
tint? You can see your graceful birch 
tree, or your bird flying across the sky, by 
looking down into the depths or up into 
the ether, just as you please. 

My friend, Mr. ‘l'yrwhitt, says to young 
artists, that if they will always choose one 
of these subjects where a stream or lake 
mirrors trees, rocks, or hills, they may 
always have a good “ composition” ; that 
the reflection will do the business of com- 
position for them. Certain it is that we 
have been all day long gliding through a 
series of matchless autumn pictures. 

H. and I can never agree whether the 
forward seat or the seat aft is the better 
seat in the canoe. ‘This disagreement in 
a voyage of discovery like ours is no in 
convenience, for we need take but one 
boat and each can have his own way. 
For my part, at the prime of life, which is 
about sixty-seven years of age, I am well 
satisfied with what I have had to-day. A 
heavy bearskin on the floor of the boat 
aft, a back devised by myself, the slope 
of which can be changed from time to 
time, the after thwart under my knees, 
and one’s extended feet in the space be- 
tween that thwart and the next, among 
the baskets and the shawls. 

H., on the other hand, who is younger, 
and inherits the straightness of back of I 
know not how many grandfathers and 
grandmothers, whose chairs are still pre- 
served, prefers to sit as erect as they did 
on the foremost thwart, and pulls a strong 
paddle there. Now with two people who 
paddle as well as‘we do, you can do what 
you choose in the Nissitisset and you 
need not be at all tired. The sensation 
is like that of riding Kaspar, or any other 
first-rate horse who is a part of you and 
of whom you are a part. But in the 
canoe you have this advantage: that 
when you stop for your lunch, you do not 
have to give the boat any oats or chopped 
hay, and at night you do not have to rub 
the boat down. 
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My plan for this history was to give a 
botanical account and a historical note 
of any tree which blazes in the autumn 
scenery of the Nissitisset. But H., who 
does the writing as I lie on the sofa, 
thinks we cannot make that entertaining, 
unless we have two or three prints in 
color for each species. Now dear George 
Barrell Emerson, the king of trees, found 
more than one hundred and thirty species 
in Massachusetts alone. I should think 
we had all these and more on the banks 
of our river, besides the great masses of 
color from blueberries, blackberries, whor- 
tleberries, bearberries, partridge berries, 
wintergreen berries, even strawberries and 
berries without a name ; from Osmundas, 
Aspidiums, Dicksonias, and I do not 
know how many other ferns; from bul- 
rushes, sedges, and grasses with names 
and without, according as he who paddles 
is learned or unlearned. ‘Then, as you 
paddle, you cannot help seeing what you 
are passing through. Here is an immense 
Sargasso sea of utricularia floating so 
happily with its funny bladders. And do 
look at these leaves of the pond lilies! 
They must take on gorgeous color like 
kings and princesses and all the rest of 
the grand world, and here they are in 
their rich clarets. But see in the middle 
of each leaf this little green heart so well 
defined, as if the leaf meant to keep 
always fresh the memory of its happy 
spring. 

You are looking down into the water 
when you see a frightened duck cross the 
sky. It is so lonely here that he has not 
heard a paddle plash since H. and Arthur 
made their discoveries. And there is a 
stately blue heron, who pays us the com- 
pliment of slowly soaring out of our way. 
Sometimes it is still as night, though we 
are in broad daylight, and a minute after 
the air will be merry with the notes of 
crickets and grasshoppers and shake-pep- 
pers, and others of those gentry who have 
many legs and names known only to the 
learned. ‘There is the head of the king 
of the turtles, who waits our coming with 
the courage of a king, approaching to 
audacity, as his court journal will say to- 
morrow morning, and I do not doubt he 
is telling an admiring circle now how 
bravely he stood to his post; but we 
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would not hurt a hair of his head. 
Indeed at this very instant we have 
far more important affairs, for H. has 
spied some dried branches of cephalan- 
thus from which are hanging cocoons of 
that elegant great moth which men call 
Attacus.Promethea, and we need three or 
four,strong paddle strokes to make sure 
of them. Who the fish are that play 
under the cange I am sure I cannot tell ; 
but it is sure that all the F's —fish, flesh, 
and fowl—and, indeed, all the flora and 
all the fauna feel happily at home in, on, 
and by the side of our dear little river. 

Through half what we saw of its course, 
the Nissitisset cuts its way through banks 
which are sometimes quite bold — heavily 
wooded, as I have said, or implied, and 
that of a singular variety of evergreens 
and of hard wood. But after we had 
paddled ‘three or four miles we came out 
on a large meadow, which, if the stream 
should happen to dam itself with floating 
trees, as they say the upper Nile does, 
would make a sort of lake like what they 
say the Albert Nyanza is. ‘Through this 
meadow the river wiggles and wriggles by 
a course not yet laid down on any map. 
I suppose I ought to have made one, but 
really the steersman of a canoe, who is, 
while he steers, paddling also in a rapid 
stream which changes its course abruptly 
one hundred and forty-seven times in 
nineteen minutes, has little chance for 
map drawing, even if he have paper, 
which we had not. It is said that one of 
my ancestors was town clerk of Dedham 
for sixty years, and for that period kept 
the records in his head. I have so far 
inherited his ability that I can furnish a 
map of the upper Nissitisset sufficiently 
accurate for all purposes, with a little 
assistance from the printer. For if he 
will set two or three lines of capital M’s 
and W’s mixed, with a few S’s turned 
sideways, from another font, we shall 
have a map quite accurate and sufficient 
for the next navigator. 
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entering angles varying from 100 to 170 
degrees and you will form an idea how 
fast we got along. You will see also from 
how many points of view we saw two fine 
steers, who were tramping about in the 
meadow, steers whom Juno would have 
loved and whose great branching horns 
made one remember ‘Texas. 

Stick to your paddle well, and work on 
this side or that as the racing current de- 
mands, and you will come to the other 
edge of the largest meadow in the voyage. 
This meadow of the upper Nissitisset is 
by no means the largest in the world, so 
that we found ourselves surely entering 
the gorge crowned with white pines, 
which had for half an hour been in full 
sight in the northwest. Exquisite ma- 
ples again, blazing chestnuts, and solemn 
evergreens on either side ; and once and 
again one of those perfect reflections in 
still water which doubled the glory of the 
whole. Here also the stream is very fast. 
But we had caught the trick of its eddies, 
and forced our way to the high bridge 
which was the first sign of roadway we 
had seen in two or three hours of this 
fascinating navigation. Now you must 
know that a swift rapid just above this 
bridge was the farthest point attained by 
all former Mungo Parks or Samuel Bakers 
who had tried the great adventure of these 
upper waters. Of course, whatever other 
business we had in the world, whether in 
the editing of magazines, or the battle 
with Satan,— this particular rapid must 
be passed. Mankind must learn whether 
those upper waters, which seem so attrac 
tive, are navigable. 

We reconnoitered carefully, went boldly 
at the rapid on the port side,—to 
be instantly turned round and sent back. 
One has to secure his hat against 
overhanging branches, as well as_ the 
canvas below against stocks or stones. 
And if one tries his hand at what the 
Canadians call “tracking” and seizes a 
bush, it is a wretched failure — for one 
only anchors and gains no headway. Now 
we -will try the depth at the left hand. 
Try? yes, to be scornfully sent back 
again. 

One, two, three, four of these experi- 
ments; but we are learning something 
every time. We must go through! That 


is one certain thing about it. Another 
is, that the stream runs like a mill sluice, 
but over a bottom perfectly smooth, of 
hard rock covered with"some green water 
growth. Also it is deepest on our right- 
hand side, but then the bushes are so 
thick that if the boat goes through, it will 
be after the passengers are scraped 
off. Simply as H. says, the easiest way 
would be to walk up through the current 
and take the boat with us. But then the 
disgrace ! for two voyagers to go on foot, 
We will try it the fifth time ; and the fifth 
time succeeds. We do not go too far to 
the right, and so are not scraped off. We 
do not go too far to the left, and so do 
not run aground. ‘ You will go safest in 
the middle, dear Phaeton.” We keep 
her head exactly to the curtent, so that 
she will fall off neither to the right nor to 
the left. ‘The paddles are little more than 
setting poles, which work against any ine- 
qualities they can find in the rock below 
us. The boat quivers in the rush of the 
racing waters; and then, hurrah! she 
starts free, and in an instant we are on the 
smooth surface of the wider stream. 

Has any one traversed it in a canoe 
since the great sachem, Nissitisset, assem- 
bled his chiefs here to consult them about 
the invasion of the Pocomtooks on the 
Merrimac? Or was there ever such a 
sachem as he? and had he any chiefs? I 
am sure I do not know. All I know is, 
that is a beautiful reach of the river, quite 
as lovely as anything below. I know that 
we went some half mile up, surrounded 
with its glories of crimson and of gold. 
And then we ignominiously turned round 
and went home again, afraid that we 
might not get home before dark. So that 
burning question of the source of the 
Nissitisset is left just where it was, though 
we proved that the rapids are navigable. 
As far as I have seen, this is much the 
fashion in which most discoverers solve 
their problems. 


WuaTtT NEXT? We _ have solved the 
great problem. The question of the age 
is answered. And like Mungo Park at 
his head of the hill, under circumstances 
similar to ours, we have to ask, what shall 
we do? 
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To this question one answer almost 
always suggests itself. Let us have some- 
thing to eat. It is not cynical to say this, 
for the engine does require fuel, and 
two machines which have worked as well 
as ours have must not be left to burn out 
their pipes. Why should they be? We 
have only to go down stream to the pine 
tree at the edge of the meadow, which H. 
pointed out as a good lunching place, 
then to haul the canoe up, to spread the 
bearskin on the ground, to make a little 
fire of dead wood and of cones and twigs 
of Pinus rigida. Now set the coffee can 
on the coals in the middle of the burning 
twigs. Open that basket and make scien- 
tific observations on the comparative 
worth, as nutriment, of tongue sandwiches, 
hard-boiled “eggs, rye biscuits buttered, 
Seckel and Sheldon pears, diluted, as the 
case may require, with an infusion of 
Caffea Mochaica mixed in equal parts 
with Caffea Javensis. These investigations 
should not be hurried, and no notes need 
be made of the results until supper time. 


WELL, nothing will last forever, and if 
you will pull your canoe up stream all the 
morning and then return, why your after- 
noon voyage will be shorter than the 
morning. For my part, whether it be 
philosophical or not, I had always rather 
go down hill than up, be it on a highway 
or in the current of a river. Nor have I 
ever known why that old-fashioned song, 
which people used to sing sixty years ago, 
On the down hill of Life’? should have 
been made lugubrious, or set to a minor 
key. If any people like to go upstairs, 
that is their lookout, andthey may. But, 
if there are to be any stairs I prefer to 
go down, and I'll take the elevator when I 
go up to my office. And on this occasion, 
as H. seemed to be in the mood for pad- 
dling, I let H. and the current do the 
work, while I did the advising and a fair 
part of the steering. Well for all parties 
that we came faster than we went. For 
here is good Mrs. Muller looking out from 
the landing anxiously to see if a smashed 
canoe is floating down the stream, or trying 
to organize a relief party who shall go, 
like another Captain Schley, to the rescue 
of these brave but unfortunate explorers. 
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THE LYNN WOODS. 

It is Saturday, and Saturn, or whoever 
now runs the day, believes in holidays 
as he always did. One is glad to 
know that the mill-hands through all New 
England have memory enough of the 
Satusday holiday to arrange their time so 
that Saturday afternoon shall be free, as 
it was in school days. 

For Saturday, the good rule is to spend 
it out of doors. Arrange your week, if 
you can, between March rst and Thanks- 
giving, so that you may have Saturday 
in the open air. Mr. Webster was right 
when he said, 

“You can do more work in ten months than 
you can in twelve,” 
and, for most of us, it is a good rule to do 
our work in five days, and take our open 
air on Saturdays. Where shall we go? 

“Why, we have never seen the Lynn 


Commons. Let us go to Lynn. You 
remember how we broke down on that 


last year?” 

Yes, to be sure. ‘THE NEw ENGLAND 
MaGaziInE would have had this paper 
months ago but for that. The Earl of 
Meath, an accomplished and hard-working 
nobleman, is at the head of the Park 
Commission, appointed under the new 
system for the government of London. 
And among his other duties he came over 
with the Countess, — known to so many 
children as the head of the Ministering 
Children’s League —to study the Ameri- 
can parks. I told him of the Lynn Com- 
mons, and it was all arranged that we 
should go and see them. But, when the 
morning came, I had to telegraph him 
to say that Lynn was being burned up at 
that moment, and we must wait for an- 
other day. Well, here is the other day. 
The sky is blue, the chestnuts are gold, 
and the maples are scarlet, and the oaks 
are purple. So we will go to-day. 


AnD here at the station is Mr. Chase, 
who is one of the Lynn Park Commis- 
sioners, and knows all about it, and we 
will go with him. What a perfect day! 
“Does that coffee-pot trouble you?” 
“Not in the least: see how nicely it fits 
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under the seat.” We are just enough for 
the carriage, and, without losing a mo- 
ment, we are away. 

Let the New Englander in New York, 
or Philadelphia, or Chicago understand 
that the city of Lynn has been able to 
secure a larger park than any of those 
cities and, for natural beauty, a finer. 
This comes from public spirit on the part 
of its people, from foresight years ago on 
the part of somebody, from the necessi- 
ties of the water service, from the admir- 
able provisions of the Park Act of 
Massachusetts, and from the bounty of 
Nature, who chose to send out a mass 
of rock, and hard rock at that — igneous 
with a vengeance — to make the northern 
shore of Boston Bay. ‘This rock is so 
absolutely unyielding that it has given 
covert for the farmer. When Winthrop 
came down from Salem to Boston in June 
of 1630, his heart must have failed him, 
as he saw the wastes of salt-marshes on 
his left, and those forbidding ledges and 
hills on his right. Was it out of such 
surroundings that he was to make the 
Promised Land ? 


MANY years ago, a private society of 


gentlemen in Lynn took every chance 
which offered to buy land which seemed 
fit for park purposes, for the common 
good. Among these purchases is the 
section where ])ungeon Rock is found, and 
Dungeon Rock gives what is so good to 
have ina place of public entertainment,— 
a romance, and a special point to visit. 
The romance, alas, is of the very 
“ shakiest’”’ foundation. But go and see 
if there is not a cave there, wet as the 
wettest, dark as the darkest, and crooked 
as the crookedest. 

The story is this, as you may hear it on 
the ground, or read it in the local history. 

Long, long ago, says the legend, before 
the earthquake of————, some men 
came up Saugus River in a boat. It is 
not far from the place where Dungeon 
Rock now is, but it had not then earned 
its name. No, but there was a cave 
under it. And in this cave one or more 
of these men went to live. And with 
them, as you believe more or less of the 
story, went the Tady Arabella, and an 
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Indian squaw. Are not their portraits in 
the house at the mouth of the cave to this 
day? And hither, too, was carried the 
Lady Arabella’s necklace, and how much 
other treasure indeed I do not know. 
Only it was not Kidd’s treasure. For 
all this was many years before poor Kidd 
was trapped, imprisoned, and hung. 

Very well, one or more of these visitors 
was living in this cave under the rock, 
when the earthquake came, and tumbled 
the rock down in front of the cave, so 
they could never get out, and their bodies 
and their treasures are there to this day. 
So says the legend. 

Of all this you and I would have known 
literally nothing, but that, in the early days 
of Spiritism, some medium revealed it toa 
man who proved to have the courage of 
his convictions. He began to blast a 
hole through the rock, big enough fora 
man to enter, with the expectation of 
finding the cave and the treasure. From 
time to time one medium and another 
told him which way to direct his tunnel. 
He worked away at it till he died. And 
his son worked away at it till he died. 
So there is a cave there now, and, as:I 
said, a very long one and a very crooked 
one, whether there was one there before 
or no. And whoever goes to see the 
new Lynn Park will do well to begin with 
Dungeon Rock. Do not go into the wet 
cave unless you want to. But climb to 
the rock above, and see the view. We 
are in great luck to-day; there is a 
high spring-tide, just as we are there, 
and you would think Lynn was a Venice, 
only to be approached by causeways cross- 
ing the sea. 

I remember, when I was a_ boy, that 
the elegant Nat P. Willis, in one of his 
magazine stories, which we thought so 
bewitching, described Nahant as looking 
as if the devil’s hand lay there, with the 
water washing it, while the long arm but 
just appeared, almost covered by the 
water. The tide is so high to-day that 
we scarcely see the devil’s arm at all. 
But since Mr. Willis’s day, a paternal 
government has built us a roadway on the 
inner side of the beach, so that Nahant is 
accessible at any time. Since his time, 
too, Mr. Tudor’s energy has covered 
Nahant with fruit trees and forest trees. 
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In the beginning it was a wooded penin- 
sula, and the woodlands were used for 
the fires of the Lynn people. 

Mr. Tudor once said that he received 
his greatest compliment from a cow, who 
lay down under one of his trees to pro- 
tect her from the sun. “ Ah,” said his 
friend Mr. Curtis, “she thought it was 
your shade over her.” 


No, I will not pretend to describe the 
marvels of scarlet and crimson and gold, 
which, as one rides or walks through 
these Lynn Commons, he wonders at, 
with new amazement, on such a_ perfect 
October day. ‘The Water Commission of 
Lynn had to secure some large basins for 
the proper water supply of so large a city. 
They needed to protect their banks from 
pollutions, and so they bought consider- 
able tracts, mostly of woodland, for this 
purpose. ‘The reason why there was so 
little farming land and so much woodland 
is in the natural formation I have already 
spoken of. All along the coast there 
runs, not far back from the sea, this 
bold rocky ridge which comes to its end 
in the ledges of Cape Ann. 

What with the lots already bought by 
the Forest Society, and the purchases 
made by the Water Commissioners, much 
of this wild land was thus held for public 
use. Ina sense, indeed, it was held for 
common purposes in the beginning, 
though you could scarcely call them pub- 
lic. ‘The original settlers made the up- 
land common to all their number, for the 
pasture of cattle, for the cutting of wood, 
and for quarrying of stone. I believe 
such a disposition of land gives the head 
ache to the modern political economists, 
who are afraid that “ individualism” 
will perish from the earth. But nobody 
was afraid then. 

However, when newcomers came in, 
who had not shared in the perils of the 
beginning, the old common owners did 
not see that the new people had any 
right to the old common property. So 
they surveyed and divided it among them- 
selves, a lot for every man. Only each 
man had right of way across the land of 
every other. And so, any man of them 
who had a“ team" and a wagon and an 
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axe might go to his own lot and cut his 
own wood for winter. And, as nobody 
could raise an ear of corn in his lot, it all 
remained clothed with the lowly wood 
growth with which the good God hath 
clothed it. 


Ir was thus that this beautiful park 
became possible, when the people of 
Lynn, well led by public-spirited men, 
took advantage of the provisions which 
the admirable Park Act makes for just 
such contingencies. Here was a great 
tract of land, cut up into hundreds of 
little lots of no great value to any individ- 
ual, but of untold value to the future 
Lynn. Now, our Park Act permits any 
town to appoint Park Commissioners, 
and appropriate money for park purposes. 
So far as that money goes, and not 
farther, they may take at a valuation 
land fit for their purposes. The 
park is not left to the selfishness of 
a particular owner. On the other hand, 
they must not go a cent beyond the 
money they have in hand. What hap- 
pened in Lynn would be a good example 
in other towns. The gentlemen most 
interested belled the cat. ‘They put their 
hands in their own pockets and took out 
twenty thousand dollars for this park busi- 
Then they said to Lynn, “If you 
will appropriate thirty thousand dollars, to 
put up the Commons, we will give twenty 
thousand dollars for the same purpose.” 
The city government consented, nearly or 
quite uuanimously. ‘Then there was end- 
less work, of course. The owners of hun- 
dreds of lots of wild land had to be hunted 
up, in all parts of the world. But, clearly 
enough, it was a labor of love with the 
Park Commissioners, and they bought 
here and bought there. ‘The old Forest 
Society made over its acquisitions, and in 
the grand result much credit is due to that 
society and its founder. 


ness. 





Or allthis, the upshot is that Lynn has 
now what I call the finest park in America. 
Has any other city a park, close on the 
ocean, rising often to points more than 
four hundred feet above it, with precipi- 
tous descent, perhaps, so that the pros- 
pect is wholly unbroken? Nay, on the 








mere measurement ofacres, what other city 
has in one enclosure sixteen hundred and 
sixty acres, of which you would not will- 
ingly spare one inch? 

Such is the gift which the good God, 
working through social history and natu- 
ral history, and statute laws and the hearts 
of men, has given to the present and 
future people of Lynn. And they let 
Boston people come and go at their will. 


I BELIEVE they are going to call their 
new park Lynn Commons, or Lynn Com- 
mon Woods. ‘That is, they are going to 
leave the name they found. 

Thus far, as I will tell the readers of 
THE New ENGLAND MacGaZINE in great 
secret, — thus far they have had one more 
advantage. How long it will last I dare 
notsay. But thus far they have not had too 


A MONUMENT TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
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much money. They are never tempted to 
blast away a fine rock, or to grub up an 
exquisite tangle of underbrush. They need 
all their money for their roads, and they 
are willing to leave the footpaths where 
two-hundred years of “commons” have 
left them. 

Now the good God, be it said rever- 
ently, is a far better landscape gardener 
than is the most eminent of his children 
in that line,—if only you will let Him 
alone. And, as the Lynn people have a 
good deal to spend their money on, in 
making roads which shall be easy to drive 
on and at the same time shall not knock 
their horses’ hoofs to pieces, it may be 
hoped that it will be long before they 
undertake to “improve” the exquisite 
harmonies and contrasts of the wild for- 
est which is now the glory of their proud 
city. 








A MONUMENT TO WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


By Edwin D. Mead. 


HEN Kitty Elison, the bright 
\W heroine of Mr. Howells’s Chance 

Acquaintance, came to Boston, 
her uncle, a good old Western Reserve 
Abolitionist, who had voted for Giddings 
and read the Ziderator half his lifetime, 
and with whom “ Boston” was a kind of 
religion, charged her above all else to go 
and see Faneuil Hall. “See the Old 
South Meeting House,” he said, “see 
Bunker Hill, see Boston Common, but 
above all see Faneuil Hall.” And this 
not so much—so it is clear the good 
man felt — because it was the cradle of 
American liberty as because it was the 
scene of its resurrection; not so much 
because of what the old hall had heard 


+] 


from Samuel Adams, and Otis, and 
Warren, as because of its echoes of 


Charles Sumner, and Theodore Parker, 
and William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell 
And in truth, the one great 


Phillips. 


struggle in which our sacred old structure 
played so great a part was little more 
important than the other; and the occa- 
sion when Samuel Adams, on that spring 
day in 1764, first spoke the word Inde- 
pendence to the men of Boston in Faneuil 
Hall was not more dramatic surely than 
the scene when young Wendell Phillips 
leaped to the platform there to begin his 
great career as the orator of Anti-Slavery. 
If Faneuil Hall were to be rebaptized 
to-morrow, I do not know that there 
would be more reason to call it Samuel 
Adams Hall than to call it Wendell 
Phillips Hall. So long as Faneuil Hall 
stands, there stands one great monument 
to Wendell Phillips in Boston. 

It is, I think, by a piece of great stu- 
pidity that another does not stand to-day 
on Boston Common. No man was ever 
so caustic a critic as Wendell Phillips of 
our Boston monuments and statues; yet 
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he spared that which is to my thinking 
the most vexatious of them all—vexa- 
tious less for positive faults, although it 
has few positive merits, than for the great 
opportunity which it has spoiled. I 
mean the Soldiers’ Monument. ‘This 
towering piece of commonplace might as 
well stand on Salisbury Beach or in Bos- 
ton Corner as on Boston Common, so far 
as having any relation to anything dis- 
tinctive in Boston’s part in the great 
struggle. I believe that some of our zeal- 
ous clergymen and others do figure in 
the bas-reliefs, though I do not know that 
Mr. Hale and Mr. Brooks are very grate 
ful for this. Yet here in Boston, it is 
right to say, the great struggle was born. 
The war began here. At the top of our 
monument should have stood Boston’s 
great leaders in the struggle — Sumner, 
Parker, Lowell, Emerson, Channing, An- 
drew, and their compeers; below this 
group, the riflemen and the cannoneers 
who carried into effect at Gettysburg and 
Appomattox the ideas of Faneuil Hall. 
Above all—the apex of the pile — should 
have stood the figures of William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips. But we 
do not have that monument on Boston 
Common, and I am glad that we are to 
have the monument which is now pro- 
posed — a hail in Boston bearing Wendell 
Phillips’s name, which shall be the home 
of efforts carried on in his spirit. It is, 
perhaps, a better monument than the 
other, because it will be a living monu- 
ment, a monument ever in service. 

We think of Wendell Phillips first as 
the Demosthenes of Anti-Slavery — as 
second only to Garrison among the great 
Anti-Slavery agitators. But his place in 
this respect has been so notably vindi 
cated within two months that one hardly 
feels like touching that at all. ‘Those 
who did not hear Frederick Douglass, at 
the late re-union of old Abolitionists, 
missed one of the most impressive occasions 
which has been lately known in Boston. 
The old war-horse was deflected from 
his premeditated speech by an unexpected 
turn which the meeting had taken, and 
spoke on the spur of the moment, with an 
eloquence which he himself never sur- 
passed, in a strain to which he was moved 
by what seemed to him a disparagement 
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of the work of Garrison and Phillips. 
The offender was a clergyman, — without 
doubt a most worthy man, — who urged 
that Garrison and Phillips were not to be 
especially thanked for emancipation, for 
their following was small and cranky and 
extravagant ; they said: “The Union is a 
contpact with the devil—let it go to 
pieces,” and other reprehensible things. 
The Free Soil party was not to be thanked, 
for it never had more than so many thou- 
sand voters; nor the Republican party, 
because Lincoln said in his Inaugural, 
that he did not mean to meddle with 
slavery. Our gratitude was simply due 
to the overruling God; and the instru- 
ments of God for whom the clerical 
brother had the warmest and most numer- 
ous words were three thousand New 
England clergymen who signed a certain 
estimable petition concerning the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill—among them Dr. Blag- 
den and Nehemiah Adams. 

Frederick Douglass expected to live to 
hear it claimed that the abolition of slav- 
ery in America was the special work of 
the American church, something effected 
by sermons and ecclesiastic decrees. As 
for the good Lord, “he had had opportun- 
ity for the last hundred years.”” No man, 
said Douglass, had deeper reverence than 
himself for Divine Providence and the 
eternal moral laws, which can be trusted 
always to bring justice in the end. But 
the good Lord works in this world by 
good men, men who keep their hearts 
open to good influences, men alert for 
justice, men not afraid of the devil; and 
it is to these men, workers together with 
God, God manifest in the flesh, that our 
thanks are greatly due in this world, and 
whom we do well to celebrate. Among 
these, among those who created the pub- 
lic sentiment which it was, when ripe, 
that swept away slavery, carrying Free 
Soil party and Republican party beyond 
themselves, there are no brighter names 
than William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips. If, in the thick of the fight, 


they used terms sometimes concerning 


the Constitution and the Union which 
were not parliamentary, and which they 
would themselves be glad, perhaps, to have 
left out of the record, it was the measure 
of their hatred of the sin they fought, 
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and is chiefly to be set down to their 
credit. No man who is not enough in 
earnest to sometimes get extravagant and 
violent never yet set the world on fire or 
kindled a reform. 

I have a very great respect for the 
Christian Church in this country. I re- 
spect it the more because it is so full of 
men who feel that the exhibition which 
the Church made of itself in the great 
struggle inwhich Wendell Phillips took a 
part so heroic was a sorry one, and that 
its principal feeling in remembering that 
epoch should be one of repentance —a 
repentance bringing forth the fruit of a 
resolution that its attitude in the next 
great Anti-Slavery movement, upon which 
we are already entering in America, be a 
nobler one. I rejoice at the words which 
are already ringing from so many pulpits 
to justify this hope. 

I say the next Anti-Slavery movement. 
For slavery is not something which has to 
do simply with negroes and plantations. 
Slavery is whatever chains the soul and 
hinders the true, full life and growth of any 
manor woman. The slave Epictetus, and 
even the slave Uncle Tom, was less a slave 
than many a woman who to-day makes 
shirts in Boston, than many a man per- 
haps who sells wheat in Chicago. | 
had occasion to give a public address 
on the recent centennial of Washington’s 
inauguration, and remembered and _re- 
marked upon the impressive fact that the 
very New York newspaper that printed 
the account of Washington’s inauguration, 
as the first president of this nation, which 
had published in its very Declaration of 
Independence the principle that all men 
are created equal and endowed by God 
with the inalienable right of liberty, 
printed also the advertisement of a 
“likely young negro wench ” for sale in 
William Street; and that the president 
that day inaugurated was himself a slave- 
holder. Few people in New York or in 
America that day were conscious of the 
monstrous inconsist:ncy of these things, 
or that that advertisement would cost bil- 
lions of money and the blood of half a 
million of men. Few men in any age are 
ever conscious of the inconsistencies or 
the slaveries in their own society; and 
many readers, I fi ar, will fail to under- 
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stand me in the deep way in which I would 
be understood, when I say that it were far 
better and more fortunate to be the slave 
of George Washington than to be the 
slave of poverty, the slave of the exchange, 
the slave of luxury and fashion, the slave 
of tainted blood, the slave of tradition, 
the slave of ignorance, or the slave of 
rum. 

Wendell Phillips did understand this. 
He understood it more deeply than any 
other American of our time ; and he spent 
little time, when the fight with one form 
of slavery was over, in the celebration of 
victories, but turned to fight it in another 
form. It is an easy thing to celebrate old 
heroisms. Many who spend much time 
in this occupation have little heroism of 
their own to keep them warm. We are 
all on the right side in the last century’s 
fight. A man can be almost as eloquent, 
and for the moment feel almost as_ vir- 
tuous, in belaboring poor crazy George the 
Third, who has no friends in the audience, 
as he felt on the first of all the forty 
Fourth of Julys on which he has done 
that thing, or as a Phillips would feel in 
dealing with some present sin that needs 
to be dealt with. You have not met for 
twenty years a man who was a Copper 
head, or the son of a Copperhead, in 1861. 
Every one of you is an Abolitionist to-day, 
although Phillips faced storms of hisses, 
and much harder storms, in the day when 
there was some use in being one. 

“* Fanatic,’ the insects hissed, till he taught them 
to understand, 
That the highest crime may be written in the 
highest law of the land.” 


So wrote John Boyle O’Reilly of him 
when he died. 


“<¢TDisturber’ and ‘ Dreamer,’ the Philistine cried, 
When he preached an ideal creed, 

Till they learned that the men who have changed 
the world, with the world have disagreed.” 


Wendell Phillips’s concern was with 
to-day’s wrong and to-day’s reform. He 
would have taken but half-hearted interest 
in reunions of old Abolitionists. With 
Appomattox, he was done with the negro 
and ready for new work. No, not that ; 
he would have been done with the negro 
when the negro was truly and entirely a 
free man and had every right of Ameri 
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can citizenship secure. Until then he 
would not have felt the fight with negro 
slavery done. Were he here to-day, he 
would tell us — would he not tell us this? 
—that the position of the negro in great 
parts of our country to-day is the mockery 
of freedom. Only his tongue could fitly 
characterize the man who tells us that no 
law must be made to secure the negro in 
the exercise of his rights, lest so offence 
be given to those who deprive him of 
them. Law, he would tell us, ought to be 
an offence to criminals. And there is no 
crime in the Republic greater than crime 
against a free and honest suffrage. 

I say that Wendell Phillips lived in the 
present hour and directed his efforts 
against present wrong. It was because 
he was a reformer in this broadest sense, 
because he typifies better than any other 
American of the time, the true spirit of 
reform, that I welcome the prospect of 
the proposed memorial hall, bearing his 
name, looking down upon us in the Bos- 
ton streets, which ‘he loved so well. It is 
not a memorial of Phillips the Aboltion- 
ist, it is a memorial of Phillips the Re- 
former. Other Abolitionists, some of 
them, surely not all, went to seed, ex- 
hausted by the one great effort, became 
simply garrulous and reminiscent. He 
simply girded on his armor to fight for 
the wronged in Ireland, for the wronged 
in Russia— above all, for the prisoners of 
poverty at home. 

This Phillips saw clearly to be the 
slavery with which the next great contest 
must be waged —the slavery of poverty, 
the slavery of our social and industrial 
inequality. It was this clear vision that 
made Phillips’s last days so prophetic and 
so great. Few of us yet realize the 
seriousness and far-reaching character of 
the struggle into which we are already 
entering. If we did realize it, we should 
spend far less of our energy upon the 
political contests upon which we now 
spend so much. ‘Two thousand of our 
friends shout themselves hoarse yesterday, 
to the end that one man be made gov- 
emor. ‘Two thousand more shout to the 
end that another be governor. It matters 
very little which of the two good men be 
governor. Nor does all the talk about 
tariff which goes with it, serious and of 
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moment though that be, amount to much 
beside the really great industrial prob- 
lem which is upon us, about which so 
little is said in the mass meetings, but 
which Wendell Phillips never failed to 
see, — as Emerson never failed to see. 
“Our history for three thousand years,” 
said Emerson, “has been the history of 
selfishness. See this wide society of 
laboring men and women. We allow 
ourselves to be served by them, we live 
apart from them and meet them without 
a salute in the streets. We do not greet 
their talents, or foster their hopes, or 
vote for what is dear to them. ‘Thus we 
enact the part of the selfish noble and 
king from the foundation of the world.” 
He felt, as Phillips felt, “that the whole 
constitution of property on its present 
tenures is injurious, and its influence on 
persons degrading.’ ‘All voices,” he 
said, “must speak for the poor man! 
Every child that is born must have a just 
chance for his bread. Let us under- 
stand that no one should take more than 
his share.” Yet who can doubt that, 
under our present system, enough is 
wasted every year in luxury in Boston and 
New York,—how those plain little 
houses in Essex Street and Common 
Street rebuke our ostentation and indul- 
gence !—to establish every honest suf- 
ferer there in satisfying industry ; or who 
call Wendell Phillips a Cassandra, when 
he learns what Lyman Abbott tells us, in 
his recent noble paper on the Indus- 
trial Democracy, that one-seventieth 
of the population of the United States 
own two-thirds of its wealth? How 
many voices spoke for the poor man in 
connection with the great railroad strike 
in New York, in the past summer, — for 
the three thousand workmen who, rightly 
or wrongly, deceived or not by any of 
their leaders, believed that injustice was 
being done them? Chiefly we witnessed 
only curiosity in the strategy and the rhet- 
oric with which vice-grand-masters and 
railroad magnates fought it out ; —-little 
care for the thousands of honest men, mis- 
led or not, whose bread hung on the rhet- 
oric. Chiefly we heard voices of admira- 
tion for a third vice-president, who had 
“nothing to arbitrate,’’ but only to issue 
mandates that any who did not come back 
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to work by Saturday night should never 
come atall. Most men like these displays 
of the Napoleonic, good or bad; they ap- 
peal to that love of power which is in men. 
It was a triumph for good government 
when this particular littke Napoleon ap- 
peared before the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion by command. It may be well for all 
third vice-presidents of great railroads in 
this country to learn that they hold their 
great highways in trust for the people, and 
that when grave issues arise, on which they 
may be right or may be wrong, there will 
be arbitration to-morrow morning or their 
occupation will be gone. 

Phillips spoke always for the poor man, 
for the downtrodden man, for the under- 
dog in the fight, for the man who could 
not speak for himself. He spoke vio- 
lently often. He was not afraid of collision, 
though he loved peace and the battle of 
ideas alone. “Peace, if possible,” he 
wrote in the boys’ albums, “ but justice at 
any rate.” No man must suffer injustice 
in order that I may be convenienced — 
the state is not safe so. This Phillips 
never failed to see, and this enabled him 
to deal with every problem radically. He 
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knew that there was nothing anarchic in 
the real fibre of the American people — 
and he dreaded no temporary or sporadic 
violences in readjustment; he only 
dreaded injustice and gout. That is gen- 
erally the test of the radical — whether 
he most dreads or makes most excuses 
for occasional rough lynch law or for the 
gout ; whether, in politics or in religion, 
he is quickest with excuses for the irrev- 
erent and restless crowd who tag the 
pioneer, or for that which within ivied 
walls is going to decay. Phillips was the 
fearless radical. He led forever the 
movement party. Let the building which 
is to be reared to his memory stand thus for- 
ever for progress and for courage. Let 
it call forever to the men of his city and 
his country, in the words of the poem 
which he most loved to quote, to be 
“men of present valor,” dealing with the 
new occasions and new duties of to-day, 
not those of yesterday. Let it speak 
to us forever that strong word of his, 
“Peace if possible, justice at any rate.” 
Let it stand forever one more “ Church of 
the Holy Discontent.” 


THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 


A PATHETIC and peculiar interest attaches to the 
two stories by John Eliot Bowen and John Elliott 
Curran which appear together in the present 
number of the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE. The 
stories were received and accepted for publica- 
tion in the MAGAZINE at almost the same time, 
about a year ago. A few months later, also at al- 
most the same time, letters were received from the 
friends of the two writers, speaking of their 
deaths, of which public notice had already ap- 
peared, and which had occurred with an interval 
of but four months between, Mr. Bowen having 
died just at New Year’s, Mr. Curran in the May 
days. The two men, we learn, had no personal 
relations with each other. perhaps never saw each 
other, although both weve graduates of the same 
college. Mr. Curran was Mr. Bowen’s senior by 
ten years, although himself cut off in the early 
summer of his life. But both were alike men of 
rare promise in literature and in society, men of 
warm humanitarianism and of high aspiration, 
men of the type which America needs. The gen- 
erous, strong manhood of the elder writer beats in 
the lines of the story here appearing. Mr. Bowen’s 
story is one of his ligh er bits, the diversion of a 


pleasant hour, but not without its rebuke for the 
insidious vanity that needs rebuke; and the wri- 
ter’s whole life was one of singular earnestness, 
nobility and beauty. To the pleasure given us by 
the stories themselves is added, by the sad and 
striking coincidences attending their publication, 
the higher benefit of learning what we are brought 
to learn in connection ot the lives and charac- 
ters of the writers. 


* * 
* 


Joun EvLiorr Curran died at Englewood, 
N. J., May 18, 1890. From among the various 
notices of his life and work which appeared in the 
newspapers at the time, we quote the following :— 

“Born at Utica, N. Y., May 25, 1848, he en- 
tered Yale in 1866. While at college he was 
known as an athlete, and also as a_ thoughtful 
writer. He rowed on the freshman crew against 
Harvard and was an adept in all sports that 
called for the exercise of manly strength. His 
taste for writing was manifested even as an under- 
graduate by essays and sketches contributed to 
the Vale Literary Magazine, the oldest and best 
of the college periodicals. 
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“After his graduation in 1870, Mr. Curran 
spent a year in Europe, and then returning en- 
tered the Columbia Law School. After his ad- 
mission tothe bar he practised law in New York 
for a number of years, but gradually abandoned 
his profession and turned his attention more and 
more to writing, contributing many short stories to 
Harper's, Scribner’s, and the Century. Ue 
wrote a successful novel, ‘ Miss Frances Merley,’ 
which was published by a Boston firm, and _ re- 
ceived high encomiums from the press. But it was 
not only as a writer of fiction that Mr. Curran was 
known. He had devoted much careful study to 
social problems, and had written a number of 
thoughtful essays upon the questions of the day. 
His was a philosophic mind; it is believed by 
those who knew him most intimately that had his 
life been spared, the world at large would have 
been benefited by the results of his riper years. 
But over against the unfulfilled promise of a 
future, however bright that promise may have 
been, set the actual life that a man has lived. 
For the influence of such a life as that of John 
Elliott Curran — whether it be long or brief — the 
world is better. He was a man of singular hon- 
esty of character. When he had once made up 
his mind as to what he ought to do, no considera- 
tion could swerve him one hair’s breadth from his 
course. From the standpoint of material success 
this rugged honesty sometimes stood in his way. 
His desire to do exact justice to all made him slow 
to criticise or condemn any one unless he knew 
all the circumstances of the case. His nature, as 
known to those most intimate with him, was most 
gentle and tender. He had the broadest possible 
sympathy for humanity at large, and the widest 
charity for the erring and the unfortunate.” 


* * 
* 


JoHN ELior BOWEN was at the time of his 
death the office editor of 7he /ndependent. We 
quote from that paper the tribute which appeared 
in its columns in the issue following his death: 

“Dr. Bowen was the fifth of the seven sons of 
Henry C. Bowen and Lucy M. (Tappan) Bowen. 
He was born June 8, 1858, and was graduated 
from Yale College in 1881. He then devoted 
two years to travel and study in Europe and the 
East, and on his return took a position in the 
editorial office of Zhe /ndependent. While en- 
gaged in the daily labor incident to his duties, he 
pursued a course of post-graduate study at Colum- 
bia College in History and Political Economy, and 
received from that institution, in 1886, the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. As his doctor’s thesis he 
presented a study of the English occupation of 
Egypt, which was published, under the title “ The 
Conflict between the East and West in Egypt,” in 
the first three successive numbers of 7he Political 
Science Quarterly, and afterward in book form, 
and which 7he Atheneum pronounced the best 
available source of information on the subject. 
As a member of our editorial staff, in special 
charge of its literary correSpondence and enter- 
prise, Dr. Bowen immediately proved himself of 
incalculable service to the paper in a very respon- 
sible position. He was fertile in plan and 
suggestion, and put himself into communication 
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with authors on both sides of the Atlantic who 
could be of service to the paper. To his activity 
is to be credited a very large part of the special 
literary features of 7he Jndependent during these 
past six years. During the few years of his literary 
life he developed a clear, strong style, and added 
to it a bright fancy which found expression in a 
number of excellent stories and poems which were 
published in the magazines. ‘Two years ago he 
pyblished a volume of poetical translations of 
Carmen Sylva’s “ Songs of Toil.” But above all 
his scholarly and literary attainments, his friends 
loved him for a character which was rarely pure 
and noble. He despised with an utter contempt 
whatever was low, or coarse, or mean, or dishonest, 
or false. He loved righteousness and _ hated 
iniquity. What others might think allowable or 
pardonable he condemned if he thought he dis- 
covered in it anything that was not transparent as 
the day and true as the judgment of the God he 
served. All this fitted him to be an unswervingly 
faithful editor, who held fair and true dealing with 
his readers a duty above all others. He cared 
not for policies, but in a grandly independent way 
wanted to speak the immediate truth, no matter 
where it might strike. He preferred to err on the 
side of over-conscientiousness rather than on that 
of slackness. He was more afraid to do wrong 
than men are of death. We have never 
been associated with a man more stringently and 
yet unpretentiously pure and uncontaminated in 
his moral character, or more sturdy and indepen- 
dent in his judgment. He commanded equally 
the love and the admiration of the whole circle of 
his acquaintance. Nothing wins love like char- 
acter; and it was because his friends could see 
clear through the crystal of his soul and find no 
cloud of self-seeking or untruth that they loved 
him. He man of fine much 
sought in society, as full of humor as of wisdom, 


most 


was a presence, 
a leader among his associates, modest, eager to 
learn, with an open mind, teachable of all truth, 
and possessed of an unusually firm executive 
power that could find ways to accomplish what 
he had devised, and of a resistant will that could 
say No with an unbending firmness to any sug- 
gestion that seemed to him to carry a taint of 
insincerity, Affectionate, simple and warm- 
hearted, he combined with these qualities an 
admirable judicial fairness which was the crown of 
his gentle spirit... With rare consecration to his 
duties, and with rarely unselfish devotion to the 
friends he loved, and with a very happy and useful 
and honorable future before him, with the con- 
sciousness of strength to fill out what he had 
begun, and with the choicest earthly felicity in 
immediate view, he diec, at peace with 

the day that had been sct for his marriage. 

At Mr. Bowen’s funeral, brief addresses were 
made by Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., and by William 
Hayes Ward, D. D., the editor of the 
pendent. Dr. Ward said: 

“T loved John Bowen. Two households loved 
him dearly. Many households loved him. We, 
who were more closely connected with him in the 
work of every day, who were associated with him 
in the service which God gave him and us to do, 
loved him much. I knew him from his infancy. 
I have watched him during these nearly thirty-two 


God, on 
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years of his life, and during the last half-dozen 
years have been associated with him in the same 
office. There was reason why we who knew him 
so intimately should love him very much. I re- 
call to-day, and you all recall to-day, who knew 
him, what was his character, what was his life. Some 
of you knew. him as an earnest and faithful stu- 
dent, devoted to his books, and so devoted to 
them that when the ordinary time for study had 
passed and he was entering upon his lite work, 
he could not give them up; but he sought in the 
midst of his daily work and found time to carry 
on his studies at one of our chief institutions. 
From that college and from the college where he 
had _ previously graduated, he received high 
honors. But I do not speak now of his intellect- 
ual character or his literary achievements. The 
John Bowen that we knew was not marked sim- 
ply to us by that which he could do or that which 
he knew, but by his character. Yesterday I was 
speaking of his death with the veteran eldest poet 
of this state, and I said: “ You know all about 
him.” ‘“ Yes,” was the reply, “ nobody can tell 
me anything about John Bowen!” He knew him 
thoroughly; for there was a transparency, there 
was a simplicity, there was a truth and honor 
about him. which are very rare, and which when 
you find you can see through and know. You 
can know what the man is that shows that char- 
acter. And so, though he made a mark rare for 
a young man as an author, asa writer of prose 
and of verse, although he had achieved his right 
to unanimous election into the guild of the au- 
thors of this country, we, who are proud of that 
promise and its forecast of fame and reputation, 
do not look to that as showing what the man was 
whom we loved. That which makes manliness is 
not there. That which makes fame is there; and 
many a man has fame whom no man loves. | 
have known many young men in my life, and have 
been intimately associated with many, have taught 
many, have learned from many; but I can truly 
say that my knowledge and experience does not 
recall to me one young man that surpassed him in 
the truly manly qualities which make it worth 
while to have lived, and which make it safe to die. 
To me he was always a model of what is right, 
true, and pure. How few there are that can 
claim that exquisite purity which he had. Of how 
few can it be said, as it was said to me yesterday 
by one associated with him in our editorial office : 
“John Bowen was more afraid to do wrong than 
many a man is of death.’’ ‘That marks what his 
character was. It is the most distinctive point in 
the man. I have never met a man in my life wno 
was so strict, so careful, so exact, that what he 
said and what he did should be measured by the 
absolute square of truth, Anything that would 
seem to swerve by a hair’s breadth from that 
which was absolutely true and absolutely right, 
he detested and he rejected. That was the chief 
mark of his character. It was something that 
stood above the intellectual, something that rose 
into the lofty plane of the moral and the spiritual ; 
and for that we loved him dearly. We know how 
to apply those terms which denote directness and 
straightness to character. A right life, righteous, 
righteousness; and that was he. That was what 
he was specially marked among us for. He was 
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an example to every one of us; and if any ques- 
tion arose, the first answer that he gave showed 
that what he had been thinking of was,—how 
does that accord with the law of God and the law 
of righteousness? and that controlled his answer. 
Ile was a serious, manly person. Some of you 
knew him in his more playful and happy mo- 
ments; in his social life, when no man was more 
free, pleasant, delightful, sociable, and enjoyable 
than he. A man keeps many serious thoughts to 
himself. John Bowen was a man that thought 
seriously on large topics; topics of public aflairs; 
topics that have to do with the interests of the 
world and the interests of the Kingdom of God. 
Ah, my friends, how few such men there are! 
How few there are that you can stand by, that you 
know can be depended upon, that will not swerve 
by a hair’s line, for any advantage, who can be de- 
pended upon always; and that was he. And 
therefore we loved him.” 


WE count it a special good fortune to have re- 
ceived from Professor Norton, for use in connec- 
tion with Mr. Sanborn’s article on Emerson, the 
kind loan of the portrait of Emerson by Rowse, 
which is one of Professor Norton’s most valued 
possessions. ‘There is, perhaps, no more interest- 
ing or satisfying portrait of Emerson than this 
drawing, here directly reproduced, we think, for 
the first time. It was from this drawing that the 
beautiful steel engraving, executed and published 
by Mr. 8. A. Schoff, was made a dozen years ago. 
Of that tine work, Professor Norton himself wrote 
a notice for the Va/ion, which lovers of Emerson 
will be pleased to hunt up. We have thought 
that a careful study into the various portraits of 
Emerson which exist, from his early life to the 
later years, would be a valuable study at this 
time. We should like to see an exhibition in 
Boston or Concord of all the known or accessible 
originals. We should like to serve in bringing 
the greater public to a knowledge of them all. 
There are many strong photographs, notably the 
Hawes photograph, taken in Emerson’s middle 
life; there are oil portraits; there are pencil 
drawings; there are marble busts. We would 
that all might be seen together. 


* * 
* 


In his charming book on “Nature in New 
England,” recently published,it is worthy of remark 
that the New England writers upon whom Mr. 
Mabie chiefly draws, upon whom only, it may al- 
most be said, he draws at all, are the Concord 
writers Thoreau and Emerson. Upon Emerson’s 
own close relationship to nature, especially to 
nature in New England, which Mr. Sanborn has 
touched so well, Mr. Mabie says: 

“It was no accident of residence that Emerson’s 
‘ Nature’ was written in New England — it could 
hardly have been written elsewhere. It deals 
with the relationship of a man to nature ina 
profoundly poetic and spiritual mood, but also 
with the keenest and surest practical sense. 
One is made to feel that the uses of nature in 
man’s daily life have a beauty unsuspected before, 
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or, if suspected, not fully realized. In this subtle 
and necessary companionship, not only is the 
soul fed with visions of beauty, but eye and brain, 
hand and foot,every faculty of observation and med- 
itation, are trained. Out of the work of man in the 
fields, the forests, the mines, the body is nour- 
ished, the soul fed, aud character developed. 
With Emerson, ‘ character’ is always the master 
word; and it is this word which he writes across 
every page in the great book of nature. Men 
cannot have any companionship with the ancient 
mother of the race, at whose bosom all the gene- 
rations have been nourished, without consciously 
receiving that moral training and power which are 
the elements of character. And this is pre-emi- 
nently true of the relationship which exists be- 
tween man and nature in New England, where 
industry, vigilance, and the most intelligent hus- 
bandry are the conditions of success. The history 
of nature could not be written there unless that of 
man were included, and the story of human life 
without the story of natural surroundings and in- 
fluences would be so incomplete as to be incom- 
prehensible. The domestic calendar includes the 
flight of the birds, the coming and the going of 
the flowers, the garnishing and dismantlement of 
the woods, and the fertility and barrenness of the 
fields; and whoever would keep the register of 
the season must also keep that of the hearth- 
stone.” 


WE have spoken before in these pages of the 
practice of the Directors of the Old South Stud- 
ies in History, a practice begun four years ago, to 
put upon each summer’s list of lecturers, one of 
the Old South prize essayists. The appearance of 
this young lecturer is now one of the brightest 
features of the summer’s course. In the January 
number of the magazine, we published the lecture 
given last year by Mr. Robert Morss Lovett, one 
of the essayists on “ Thomas Jefferson and_ the 
Louisiana Purchases.”” The young lecturer the 
present summer was Miss Caroline C. Stecker, to 
whose prize essay, upon “ Washington’s Interest 
in Education,” pages 
a few months ago. Miss Stecker’s lecture, on 
“ King Philip’s War, ” which appears in the pres- 
ent number of the magazine, is a good illustration 
of the excellent work 


reference was made in thes 


in history which is being 


done by the Boston young people who come 
within the Old South circle. 
A new feature of the Old South work, the 


present summer, was the offer of a prize of twenty 
dollars for the best report of the course of lectures 
made from notes taken during the lectures. This 
practice had already been inaugurated in connec- 
tion with several of the Old South courses in other 
cities. In Boston the offer led to an earnest com- 
petition, the prize being taken by a young lady 
of one of the high Miss Martha N. 
Hobart. 


schools, 


WE wish to express our obligation to the Cen- 
tury Company for the use, in connection with Mr. 
Grimké’s article on Anti-Slavery Boston, of the 
fine portrait of Francis Jackson, from the Zi/e of 
William Lioyd Garrison, by his sons, published 
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by the Century Company. We have received 
most important assistance from Mr. Francis J. 
Garrison in connection with almost all of the illus- 
trations to this article. 


* 
* 


IN all the work of Charles Bulfinch in Boston, 
from which work altogether it seems to us the 
modern city architect may learn so much, there 
is fothing from which he may learn more than 
from the general plan of old Franklin Place. Its 
interest and excellence lie chiefly in the fact that 
it was a general plan, that here was a whole street 
built at once, with all its houses related to each 
other, and arranged with a view to general effect. 
The utter absence of this regard for general effect, 
and the utter lack of relation between one building 
and another in our streets, is what makes the 
chief ugliness of our cities to-day. If there stands 
at this corner a structure wholly noble in its out- 
line and beautiful in detail, there stands beside 
it some monstrosity or, what is sometimes almost 
as bad, a building beautiful perhaps in itself, but 
of a style all out of harmony with its neighbor’s 
beauty. Our street lines are, with few exceptions, 
motley processions of giants and pigmies, ostenta- 
tion and shabbiness, all huddled in chaos. What 
is true of the streets of banks and shops is only 
less true of the streets of homes. This will always 
be so until the propriety of public architectural 
supervision is recognized, until each city has its 
Committee on Architecture, with powers as definite 
and great as those of its Board of Health. The 
fault, after all, is less with the architects than with 
the people. Paris is a city monotonous often in 
its details; but, however faulty the style in which 
he worked, Hausmann gave the Paris streets 
and beauty. Bulfinch, working upon 
English models, gave dignity and beauty to old 
Franklin Place. Looking upon its picture, and 
then upon the picture of the street of similar rank 
in the newer city, let us learn the lesson. 


dignity 


* * 
* 

EacH new election and each political cam- 
paign upon our attention the rapid 
growth in our democratic state of one of the 
greatest possible political evils, that of quick and 
sudden rotation in office, involving as it does, the 
keeping of our public afiairs more and more in 
the hands of inexperienced men. The city coun- 
cil, the state legislature, the naticnal house of 
representatives, is made up in ever greater and 
greater proportion of men new to the duties, men 
serving but a single short term, men not re-elected. 
rhese offices are coming more and more to be 
looked upon not as places for service, —simple, 
hard and faithful service for the people, — but as 
goals of personal ambition, as dignities and honors 
to decorate the official, as stepping-stones to 
higher things. From the little circle in the ward, 
on and up, the imperious feeling is that each in 
the ambitious set must have his turn; and this 
feeling demands that the present servant shall 
make way just as he has acquired that degree of 
experience which is calculated to make his service 
valuable. The result of all this is that our gov- 
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ernment in all its branches, from municipal to 
national, is rapidly becoming a government by 
amateurs. ‘The permission in the other affairs of 
life of the methods which we permit in our politi- 
cal business would be regarded as trifling and al- 
most insane. In our politics itself, it is bringing 
it to pass that the strong men of the city no lon- 
ger sit, in any large number, in the council,— in 
this respect how lamentably behind Birmingham 
and Manchester and London are Boston, New 
York and Chicago,— and that, our legislatures are 
deteriorating. The strong man does not come up 
there again and again from the country town. 
He ought to come. When we get a good man 


into office, we ought to keep him there, instead of 
dismissing him just as he has learned the ropes 
and knows how to serve us well. It is ridiculous 
to make a new man, mayor of the city each new 
year. Noman can learn the city’s business and 
fit himself to direct it in a year. Keep him there 
six years,—then we shall have Quincys there. 
Keep the good governor twenty years, if he will 
serve,—then we shall have Bradfords and Win- 
throps. But a democracy that cannot be practi- 
cal, that does not appreciate experience, that 
keeps the sophomore in the majority, advertises 
its incompetence and invites disaster. 





THE OMNIBUS. 


For SWEET CHARITY’sS SAKE, 
An Anti-Nationalist Wail. 


On, dear! 

The Christian virtues will disappear ! 
Nowhere on land or sea 

Will be room for charity ! 

Nowhere in field or city 

A person to help or pity! 

Better for them, no doubt, 

Not to need helping out 

Of their old miry ditch,— 

But alas! for us, the rich! 

For we shall lose, you see, 

Our boasted charity ! 

Lose all the pride and joy 

Of giving the poor employ, 

And money, and food, and love, 
(And making stock thereof!) 

Our Christian virtues are gone 

With nothing to practise on! 

It don’t hurt ¢hem a bit, 

For they cav’¢ practise it! 
But it’s our great joy and pride — 
What virtue have we beside? 

We believe as sure as we live 
That it is more blessed to give, 
Than to want and wait and grieve 
And occasionally receive ! 

And here are the people pressing 
To rob us of our pet blessing ! 

No chance to endow and bedizen 
A hospital, school or prison, 

And leave our own proud name 
For gratitude and fame! 

No chance to do one good deed, 

To give what we do not need, 

To leave what we cannot use, 

To those whom we deign to choose ! 
When none want broken meat 

How shall our cake be sweet ? 
When none want flannels and coals 
How shall we save our souls 7 

Qh dear! Oh dear! 

The Christian virtues will disappear ! 





The poor have their virtues rude — 
Meekness and Gratitude, 
Endurance and Respect 

For us, the world’s elect, 

Economy, Self-denial, 

Patience in every trial, 
Self-sacritice, Self-restraint, 

Virtue enough for a saint! 

Virtues enough to bear 

All this life’s sorrow and care! 
Virtues by which to rise 
To a front seat in the skies 
How can they turn from this 

To common earthly bliss — 

Mere clothes and food and drink, 
And leisure to read and think, 
And Art and Beauty and Ease — 
There is no crown for these ! 

True, if their gratitude 

Were not for fire and food 

They still might learn to bless 

The Lord for their happiness ! 
Instead of respect for wealth 

Might learn from beauty and health, 
And freedom in power and pelf, 
Each man to respect himself! 
Instead of scraping and saving 
Might learn from using and having, 
That man’s life should be spent 

On a grand development ! 

But this is petty and small! 

These are not virtues at all! 

They do not look as they should! 
They don’t do ws any good! 

Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear! 

The Christian virtues will disappear ! 


—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


GRANDMA’S DIARY. 


MADE of old-fashioned calico, 
And dresses worn in the long ago, 
Every square than a gem of Art 
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More precious to her faithful heart, 
Was a patchwork quilt that used to be 
Our dear old grandma's diary. 


She would stand, I remember, beside the bed, 
With her wrinkled hand on my little head, 
And tell me patiently o’er and o’er, 

Though I’d heard it many a time before, 

How “ This dress came from a famous town,” 
And that was “a piece of her wedding gown.” 


“This blue is one our Mabel wore, 

As playing round the farmhouse door, 
Or roaming about the homestead lot, 
Father called her Forget-me-not.” 

Ah, no! not forgotten; she ne’er can be, 
Though the baby died when only three. 


All the treasures of infant grace, 

The small plump hands and dimpled face, 
The eyes of brown, the curls of gold, 
The winsome ways so manifold,— 

I knew them all: and she to me 

Was just as real as real could be, 


“This gray isa piece of your mother’s dress, - 
Our precious little daughter Bess; 

She was just sixteen when she had that, 

With a scarlet feather for her hat, 

And a gray fur tippet, warm and good; 

The squirrels were shot in the old north wood. 


Your father’s folks moved here that year, 

And bought their farm of old man Vere; 

He saw your mother at the meeting-house, 

Where she, as meek as a little mouse, 

Sat by father’s side through sermon time, 

And their cheeks would glow and their eyes 
would shine. 


Your father? Oh, rough enough with boys, 

And fond of rollicking fun and noise; 

But the hushed and 
sweet 

At the sound of the little woman’s feet; 

And ’twas wonderful how he sobered down 

At the sight of our Bessie’s soft gray gown.” 


tone of his voice grew 
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“ And this,’’ — but ever, to my surprise, 
Here something always ailed grandma’s eyes; 
The patch was only a scrap at best, 
A bit left over of grandpa’s vest; 
But drawing me closer to her side, 
She said, “ He wore it the day he died.” 


Charlotte F. Daley. 


AT NIGHTFALL. 


FRoM the west the golden sunlight 
Softly falls on you and me; 

See the twilight shadows falling, 
Falling, deepening, silently. 


Lassie — come and pour the tea! 


Pausing shyly on the threshold, 
Half afraid that I shall see, 
Now you glance across the table, 

Laughing, ah, so merrily, 
As I watch you pour the tea. 


Now the cream, and now the sugar, 
Simpler task could hardly be; 

Yet I love to see you, lassie, 
Blushing, dimpling, merrily, 
While you slowly pour the tea. 


Lay your hand in mine, my lassie, 
Lift your sweet eyes trustingly, 

Can you read the misty Future, 
Can you tell what it shall be — 
Strange, unknown Eternity? 


Shall the long years, swiftly passing, 
Come between your life and me? 
Shall another hear your footstep, 
As you hasten eagerly, 
To his side, to pour the tea? 


While beside my own hearth lonely 
Strangers coldly look on me — 

Will you then remember, lassie, 
How the night fell silently, 
While you laughed and poured the tea? 


— Willis Boyd Allen. 
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